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Distressing irritations 
of the 


SKIN 


Instantly 


Relieved 


by 
CUTICURA 


Distressing irritations, itching and scaly skin ee 
and scalp diseases, torturing and disfiguring hu- [Ee 
mors are speedily cured by Cuticura Remedies. 3) 

The cures daily effected by them are simply | 4:4 
wonderful. No other remedies are so pure, sweet, Sy 190 
gentle, speedy and effective. They are beyond all [@ 
doubt the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers and 


humor remedies of modern times, and especially |f% wr 
appeal to mothers and children. Their use pre- [egy 4 a> 
serves, purifies and beautifies the skin and restores fe 


the hair when all else fails. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CUTICURA, ; SOAP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1.00. is f USED IN HOSPITALS. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORA ION, Sole Proprietors, Boston, Mass. pap: 
4a~‘‘All about the Skin, Scalp and Hair,’’ 64 pages, mailed free to any address. iM THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 


Cooking Made Easy Easy 


TIME, LABOR AND MONEY SAVED 


BY USING THE 


‘New Process” Stove 


(USES NAPHTHA OR GASOLINE ) 


So Easy of LIGHTS LIKE GAS 
Operation r if 
That a Child |_| ||? | 9 fi 
1 7 Ll we O\ 
7) 








Can Use It y \ | f 
With y ¢ 
Success 


Ta Ee 
Pratl batee ud 
1 Se OS SES Se Se, 


“ SIT STILL, MOTHER DEAR, YOUR DINNER WILL” 
BE READY IN A MINUTE. YOU KNOW HOW = 
NICELY | CAN COOK WITH OUR ‘NEW PROCESS’ STOVE. IT '$ NOT A BIT HARD.” 


Lightening | NOSoot! No Dirt! No Ashes! 


7 Bakes Better 
Labor in 


More than a No Unnecessary Heat ! and Costs 
Sunrex of Less than 
a Million any Coal or 
Homes Send for Illustrated Catalogue, | Wood Range 


giving full particulars, to 


THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO. 


2 | 120 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
el bel Pigec Ul Daxet Oo Pree Ol Dre Ol Del Dae 
DxBob a ake Pa hee a Dae a Be 1 aR Pa Pane 
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A GARDEN OF LONG, LONG AGO 


BY ALICE CRARY 









CAN see long back in fancy, in kaleidoscopic view, 
’Mid the circling disc of time-rings that my mind is gazing through— 
A fairyland of beauty which my early childhood knew, 

Where the purest, sweetest flowers, and the softest mosses grew. 





The paths were stiffly outlined by a bordering of box, 

The flower-beds flashed brightly with marigold and phlox, 
While the grape-vines grew precisely, in a fashion orthodox, 
To evade the crafty cunning of each spoiling two-legg’d fox. 





| can seé the drooping pear-tree-stooping low to touch the ground, 
And deposit ripened sweetness where it soonest could be found ; 

While the honey-bees grew heavy, as they ¢ircled round and round, 
And clapped their wings in soft applause, with hazy, happy sound. 


Che currants flashed to crimson ’neath the brightness of the sun, 
Until, all red and rosy, they shook their heads for fun, 

Aud tumbled off demurely in the green grass, one by one, 
To wait until the children adown the pathway run. 
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And then—the very best of all—the merry little brook 
That dashed along and splashed along with circling curve and crook, 
Yet held its little mirrors where the lilies bent to look, 
And gave us tiny concerts from a natural music-book. 








As | tell myself the story, my heart ts all aglow 
With reverberating pleasures, that from the mem’ry grow, 
So I write down glimpses of it, that others too may know 








’ The sweetness and completeness of the distant long ago. 
\ 
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SECOND PAPER—-WHEN HE DECIDES ~ 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 


T was a clever, actively 

thinking, handsome 
lad of sixteen who 
suggested to my mind 
the train of thought 
which led me to feel 
that there were certain 
things it might be 
good to say on the 
subject of this period 
in a boy’s life—when he decides. 

**T sometimes think,’’ he said, with a 
half-humorous, half-troubled knitting of a 
very fine pair of straight black brows, ‘‘I 
often think that perhaps it would be a 
good idea for a fellow to be buried when 
he was fifteen and not dug up again until 
after he was pinane: It’s so hard for a boy 
to know just exactly what it is best to do.”’ 

He was quoting some one with an easy 
sense of humor who had suggested the 
temporary interment method as a way of 
disposing of a difficulty. And the fact that 
his mind recurred to it, even though half 
in jest, was all the more suggestive, as he 
was not an unfortunate and unhappy boy, 
but an exceptionally fortunate one. He 
was clever, surrounded with advantages, 
strong, good looking, and the lucky pos- 
sessor of parents intelligent enough and 
sufficiently well placed to be able to aid 
in the carrying out of any plan he formed. 








Bt being an intelligeat young thing, at 

sixteen, he felt that he had reached 
the point where a man—though he is still 
only a school-boy—must begin to decide. 
With him the questions he had to decide 
were some of them much simpler than 
those many boys of his age struggle with. 
“At which university shall I gain most?’’ 
does not seem a difficult question, if the 
choice being made, all the rest is arranged 
simply. ‘‘In what profession can I achieve 
most?’’ is not appalling as a query, if a 
decision again being arrived at, the steps 
necessary to be taken toward entering the 
ge are quite possible. To a boy 
ike himself perhaps the most trying ques- 
tions are the deciding of mental problems, 
problems of a growing mind, even points 
of good manners and good taste, and of 
adjusting one’s youthful self to a world yet 
too mature to be met easily. 

But his intelligence was so far awakened 
and disturbed by this sense of being on 
the threshold of the universe that he 
was finding his decisions anxious enough 
things. When he decides, a boy may do 
it at fifteen, at eighteen, at twenty—there 
are even children who do it in their early 
years when no one suspects them of the 
audacity—but sooner or later a boy who is 
of the material which makes the men who 
count as individuals in the great, working, 
advancing world the hour of decision must 
come, and he must abide by the results 
whatsoever they may be. 





ae has long existed a rather generally 

accepted theory that from fifteen to 
twenty years of age a boy is frequently, if 
not invariably, an uninteresting and un- 
prepossessing object. Has any one ever 
thought of him as pathetic, sometimes 
overburdened, sometimes even tragic? 
He is so young—but he is too old to con- 
duct himself as a chiid or think as a child ; 
he is so old—and yet if he speaks as a man 
or acts as one he becomes a pretentious 
seeming and ridiculous object. He may 
chance to be slow in yey and be 
young for his years, and then his people 
are disappointed inhim. Hemay have the 
young mind of a man and be full of thought 
and, perhaps, incoherent opinion, and then 
if he is not fortunate in having clever, per- 
ceptive and sympathetic friends and rela- 
tives he is despised and laughed at as a 
young rig. He is battling his way 
through a chaos of development, and how 
is it possible for him to remain passive and 
express nothing of what he thinks of the 
mental phantasmagoria which seems pass- 
ing before him for the first time to his 
consciousness? And he must decide. 

If at sixty he might decide what he 
would be at sixteen it might not be such a 
tremendous question. But at sixteen, at 
eighteen, he must decide what he will be 
at sixty and at eighty. 





Epitor’s Notr—This series of “ Before He is 
Twenty” aims to give in five articles the wisest sug- 
gestions on the five phases of a boy’s life most per- 
plexing to parents. The first article was printed in 
the April issue of the JouRNAL, and treated of: 


The Father and His Boy, By Robert J. Burdette 


BEFORE him stretch all the long years of 

life, years of thought, of work, of at- 
tainment, or years of blighted hope, of 
struggle and failure and useless despair. 
Those years may hold so much! And be- 
hind him lie his poor, young sixteen or 
eighteen birthdays, more than half of them 
the birthdays of a child, and his experience 
is all that lies between them. And yet he 
must decide. 

And somehow so few people seem to 
think it is grave, that it is tremendous, 
that it may be tragic. 

If he is a thinking creature—and many, 
many of them are, even those who are 
scarcely conscious of it themselves—all the 
warm kindness the love nearest to him can 
give, all the intelligently perceptive sym- 
pathy that can encourage and uphold, all the 
cleverness in aid the most brilliant among 
his friends can enrich him with, the poor 
child needs to support him in this hour— 
when he decides. 

And surely it is he, and he alone, who 
is entitled to the privilege of doing this. 
There are those, no doubt, who grow up 
without forming any definite tastes or 
plans, and who develop no predilections ; 
there are, perhaps, also those who are 
mentally indolent and prefer that the decis- 
ions should be made for them. Of those 
one may possibly say without injustice that 
they are not of the material which will be 
likely to make its maturity a power either 
in one direction or another. If those who 
decide for them act with intelligence the 
may be guided toward some career in which 
they may lead simple, respectable, if un- 
important, lives which, as they are produc- 
tive of no harm, may almost be counted 
as productive of Paes | They will at least, 
in a measure, represent the ciphers which, 
being added to the units, give value. But 
there are others who, during all the young, 
growing years, are—at first unconsciously, 
but later consciously—forming the tastes 
which become predilections in favor of one 
career or another. And it is when this is 
the case that the person in authority, who 
selfishly or unwisely interferes without 
mercy, becomes a criminal and a fool. 








HESE are serious words, and used with 
the serious intention of conveying their 
full force. They are the result of the 
gravest thought, a line of thought which 
has led to the tragic conclusion that there 
exist, unhappily, parents who are uncon- 
sciously criminals, and parents who are 
unconsciously fools. It must be true that 
crime and folly are always unconscious of 
themselves. Tragic as the truth is in its 
suggestion, it is a truth that the fact that a 
man or woman is a parent does not invari- 
ably prove that he or she is ruled by intelli- 
gence or morality. If it did every blos- 
soming soul would be given its sunshine 
and dew and shade, every young mental 
bloom would be led through its seed-time 
to harvest, all lives would develop to the 
best and brightest they could attain on 
earth, and the millennium would have 
come. But the millennium is not here, and 
there are fathers to whom a mere chance 
of parenthood has given authority without 
intelligence, mothers who, through the 
same chance, have power without having 
soul or brain. 

And it is such exceptions as these—let us 
implore Heaven to grant that they are rare 
exceptions—who now and then insist that 
this accident of authority entitles them to 
decide the future of a life upon its thresh- 
old—a life whose disappointments and 
burdens it will not be theirs to bear; and 
generally to decide this future through the 
promptings of some caprice, some imbecile 
vanity or prejudice, or some sordid whim, 
that often has neither reason nor excuse 
for existence. 

“IT want you to advise me about my 
son,”’ wrote a fatuous female of this order 
to a well-known literary man. “I am 
dreadfully worried about him. He is a 
good boy, but he does not want to take 
my advice. I want him to go into a dry- 
goods store, but he wants to be a physician. 
What can I do to eradicate this tendency ?”’ 

Before a stupidity so gross one laughs as 
at any imbecile crudeness, but it is with 
tears in one’s eyes if one thinks of the 
story behind it. Imagination pictures to 
one the poor, silly, provincial feminine 
thing, all of whose ideas of success are 
limited to achievements in the dry-goods 
business, which, though a very good busi- 
ness, is not the one her son prefers. 
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AN? through all his developing years 
she has been the ruling power in the 
life of a boy, studious, mentally tending 
toward scientific interests. It may be full 
of [somes and deep thought. She cannot 
understand him, he is not old enough to 
understand her; she is too unintelligent not 
to torment and harass him, he is probably 
too immature to rise above her irritating 
hen-like flutterings. She does him mental 
and moral harm, and because she is a fool 
--if she is a maternally well-meaning fool— 
she is wildly anxious. 

It might have chanced that this boy’s 
tastes had been mercantile, that he had 
been full of business instincts and execu- 
tive ability, and it might have chanced that 
his mother’s idea of respectability had been 
the medical profession. She might have 


_ resented the dry-goods business as unaris- 


tocratic, and have insisted on medical lec- 
tures and the study of drugs. In that case 
he would still have been equally the victim, 
and she, poor soul, equally the fool. The 
boy whose tastes were for business might 
have measured calico and sold tape in the 
provincial shop as the first step on the 
high road leading to the great world, where 
he might have reigned later as a merchant 
prince, the mover in great business schemes 
of use to many, the gainer of great wealth 
which, through hisemployment of it, passed 
from hand to head, supplied work to 
workers, gave aid to need, helped the big 
world to move. 

And this frail, unintelligent creature who 
had taken it upon herself to decide for him 
would have been the means of forcing him 
to be an inferior in a profession when he 
might have been a power in the world of 
trade, just as she might make an incapable 
tradesman of a boy who might have won 
fame and aided a whole suffering world as 
aman of science. In each case she would 
have made a lifeatragedy. What tragedy 
could be greater than a life of failure which 
might have been a life of success? And 
in each case the man who lived the life, 
not the one who decided his fate, would 
be the bearer of the suffering the tragedy 
implied. 

One can readily imagine such a woman 
looking on with uncomprehending discon- 
tent at the troubles and failures as they 
dragged themselves out from year to year. 

‘*Somehow Jem never did get on,’’ she 
would say. ‘‘He hasn’t any faculty for 
making his way like other men.”’ 

And she would be totally unconscious 
that it was she—her poor, unintelligent 
mother-self—who had hung her feeble but 
obstinate predilections like a ball and 
chain about his feet, forcing his footsteps 
to slowness and faltering when they might 
have been swift and strong. 





LMOST every one among his acquaint- 
ances can recall, if he pauses to reflect, 
one or more cases of lives more or less 
failures, of which he has heard it said: 
‘‘He wanted very much to be this or that 
thing, but his family were opposed to it.”’ 
I say that almost every one knows of some 
such case, but I do not believe that any one 
has heard it said of a successful and happy 
man: ‘‘ His tastes lay all in the direction 
of a totally different career, but his people 
were determined not to allow it, and the 
result is that he is perfectly happy and suc- 
cessful in the life A mets chose for him,” 
There might be, though I beg leave to 
doubt it gravely, a case of a boy who, hav- 
ing been filled with longings for other 
things, was coerced by his rulers, or by 
circumstances, into becoming a_ pork- 
packer, or having a desire to be a pork- 
packer was persuaded by his relatives to 
enter a career of art, and in after years 
won the success which brings money, but 
one might be quite sure that his life was a 
failure and an unsatisfied thing. The life 
that fails is the life that is unsatisfied in 
longings which might have been fulfilled. 





T is not unnatural that a man who is a 
scholar or an artist should prefer that 
his son’s tastes should be somewhat like 
his own; it is not unnatural that an ener- 
getic business man, if he is not an intel- 
lectual person also, should feel that the 
son who leans toward art in literature, 
painting or the drama is something of an 
unpractical dreamer. But in both cases 
the life to be decided is the one still to be 
lived, and endured or enjoyed, and it is not 
the life of the father or mother—it is that of 
the boy. 

“What are you going to make of this 
remarkable boy?’’ some one asked a 
literary parent. 

‘‘What am I going to make of him!”’ 
was the answer. ‘‘Nothing. I hope to be 
able to form an intelligent character for 
him, and then see what he will make of 
himself.”’ 

**But don’t you wish him to take to 
literature ?’’ 

‘*Tf that is his natural inclination I should 
be delighted. But he might prefer to be a 
butcher.”’ 

‘And in that case?”’ 

‘“*T shall endeavor to help him to secure 
a butcher’s shop in the best possible busi- 
ness situation, and try to invest his legs of 
mutton with an air of picturesque distinc- 
tion. I suppose that—with an effort—one 
might surround beefsteaks with an almost 
dramatic and. literary atmosphere.”’ 


T E years in which a man prepares for his 

future are so few and short, the years 
during which he bears the consequences of 
that preparation often seem so long, so 
long. No man can afford to waste one of 
the short years in battling for what should 
be his own. 

Years ago a boy whose earliest child- 
hood had been colored by his passion for 
dramatic art announced to his parents that 
he wished to become an actor. They were 
gentle people, whose lives had been ex- 
tremely narrow, though they had been 
spent in a great metropolis which is one of 
the centres of the world. They were horri- 
fied by the idea. They thought the dra- 
matic profession immoral, detrimental in 
every respect, and lowering from a social 
— of view. Though of an entirely dif- 
erent class from that of the parent who 
tended toward the dry-goods business, 
they thought that such a tendency should 
be eradicated. A strong-willed father and 
a weak-willed, timid mother did their best 
to eradicate it. The father sighed, re- 
proached, satirized and stormed; the 
mother wept. The boy struggled to ex- 
plain his convictions and support his posi- 
tion. One might write a tragic story of 
such a struggle, but this is only a brief 
illustrative sketch. The boy was totally 
dependent, high-spirited, proud and help- 
less. He had the artist temperament, and 
was capable of keenest suffering. He was 
willing to begin at the lowermost round of 
the ladder and work his way up. His was 
not a boyish caprice. He was not preten- 
tious, and was deeply in earnest. At the 
outset he had the courage to get a small 
engagement in spite of opposition. The 
beginning was modest, but he had not ex- 
ape to do more than gain a foothold. 

is practical and artistic use of his oppor- 
tunity was such as promised well. But the 
feeling in his home circle was too strong. 
His father was furious, his mother grieved 
until he felt himself a criminal. If he had 
been a lion of strength or had been heart- 
lessly indifferent he might have held out. 
But he was neither. He suffered tortures, 
and in despair gave way. 

After ten years or more of uncertainty, 
commonplace miseries, and the humilia- 
tion of always feeling himself out of place 
and a failure, his circumstances became so 
hopeless that he felt himself forced to try 
again at the one thing he knew he might 
have done well. But the difference be- 
tween entering a profession at thirty and 
at twenty is a tremendous one. 

‘If I could go back ten years !’’ was his 
cry. ‘I know it would be all right if I 
could go back ten years. But I can’t—I 
can’t!” 

His strong-willed father and his affec- 
tionate, weak-willed mother, who had 
years enough of their own, had taken those 
ten years from him. They had obliged 
him to fritter them away as if they had 
been grains of sand, instead of a chaplet of 
pearls. They are old people, whose lives 
are drawing to a close; his is yet to be 
borne tothe end. He is a young man still, 
but he is embittered and broken by dis- 
couragement. He has not the hopefulness 
of youth, he has not even the hopefulness 
of manhood. I sometimes wonder what 
the Power, who demands account of 
things, will demand in exchange for those 
ten years. And yet these were not con- 
sciously bad or heartless people; they 
were only stupid and selfish, and personal 
in a comfortable, parental, domestic way. 





Ts is only one of several cases of which 
I, myself, have known the details, 
and yet I cannot help but believe, as well 
as hope, that such cases are exceptions. 
As the days have gone by when the explo- 
sive old comedy father commanded his 
son or daughter with suitable profanity 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance upon 
the spot with the heiress or heir whose 
fortune he considered a good thing to have 
in the family, or whose acres he desired to 
add to his own, so I think the obstinate 
and unintelligent parent is becoming a 
belated institution. But that these excep- 
tions still exist we all know, and it is to 
these exceptions I take the liberty of 
speaking. It was not your child, but you, 
yourself, who decided that he should bear 
the burden of life—the helplessness of 
childhood, the mistakes of inexperienced 
youth, the disappointments of maturity, the 
certainty of death—and all these having 
been forced upon him it is he, and he 
alone, who should be allowed the right to 
decide under what circumstances he will 
endure or make the best and highest of 
them that he may. Give him all the help 
his youth needs and your maturity can 
supply; give him all the love, sympath 

and tenderness of your wisest, most unself- 
ish and purely impersonal self. But when 
this is done, and well done, in the name 
of justice let him decide, and when he has 
decided, do all you can to encourage him 
by loving, tender and sympathetic words 
of advice and encouragement. 


*.* The next paper in this series of ‘‘ Be- 
fore He is Twenty,’ treating of “ The 


Boy in the Office,” by Edward W. Bok, 
will be written directly to mothers by one 
who sees the boy at the office and has 
studied his failures and their causes. 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSO 


By ALICE GRAHAM MCCOLLIN 


HE well-dressed figures of 
charming girls, graceful wom- 
en and brawny youths of 
Charles Dana Gibson are as 
immediately recognizable as 
the product of his pencil, as 
are the large-eyed, oval-faced, 
straight-figured women of the English illus- 
trated sarcasms, the property of that older 
past-master in the same art, Du Maurier. 

Charles Dana Gibson was born of New 
England parentage in that most New Eng- 
land of towns, Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 
1867. Part of his boyhood was spent in 
Concord, and in that place and in other 
parts of New England he received his edu- 
cation. From his earliest childhood he 
evidenced the unusual nature of his talent 
for drawing and for illustrating, and one of 
his peculiar abilities was to cut from paper, 
figures of people and of animals, as mar- 
velous in their correctness of outline as his 
work of later years with the pencil has 
been. 

His ambition to become an illustrator 
betrayed itself at an early age, and has 
been as constant as his career has been 
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MR. GIBSON 


successful. At the age of seventeen Mr. 
Gibson went to New York, where he at- 
tended the classes of the Art Students’ 
League, and studied with St. Gaudens, the 
sculptor. In 1892 he went to Paris, where 
he spent six months in Julien’s studio, time 
which did much to broaden the tone of his 
work. He then returned to America, 
where he remained until last fall, when he 
went again to Paris fora season. Late in 
the summer Mr. Gibson will return to his 
studio in New York City, and to the home 
of his parents in Flushing, Long Island. 

In appearance Mr. Gibson resembles the 
best looking of his models. Decidedl 
above medium height, his straight, broad- 
shouldered, rather athletic figure is always 
well, but never foppishly dressed. His 
smoothly-shaven face is lighted by a pair 
of a eyes, very dark and expres- 
sive. His hair is dark brown. His hands 
are not small, but give an appearance of 
muscular and nervous strength combined 
with artistic capability. His voice is low, 
his manner charming, and his conversa- 
tional abilities of as good rank as his illus- 
trative. But despite these many charms 
Mr. Gibson is still unmarried. 

He is a hard and constant worker, as the 
amount and quality of his accomplishment 
show. The stories and incidents which he 
illustrates are in some cases original, and 
in some the contributions of other people. 
His cartoons are often the result of dis- 
cussion and study with the editors of the 
periodicals in which they are published. 

Mr. Gibson’s first printed sketch is dated 
March 25, 1886, and was published anony- 
mously for the very excellent reason that 
it had been left at the office of the maga- 
zine in which it appeared—‘“‘ Life’’—in that 
nameless condition. One of the young 
artist’s habits, before that time, was to 
leave his sketches at various publishing 
houses without the formality of attaching 
his name, and then to be, as he himself ex- 
plains it, ‘‘ashamed to return for them as 
I knew how bad they were.’’ The periodi- 
cal in question, however, published the 
sketch without knowing the artist, and it 
was the first of the many hundred contribu- 
tions which have delighted its readers. 

One of the most noticeable peculiarities 
of Mr. Gibson’s f gran characters is their 
undoubted good breeding and social posi- 
tion. His girls, women and men are so 
evidently what they are portrayed to be— 
“members of the 4oo.’’ The reason for 
this is more easily understood, perhaps, 
when it is realized that Mr. Gibson’s friends 
are his models, and that men and women 
of the most exclusive social circles in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore and 
Washington are willing to give Mr. Gibson 
for friendship what no money could secure 
to him—ladies and gentlemen as models 
fo- his pictured ladies and gentlemen. 


Whose Work is Familiar to Readers of the Modern Magazine 





ALBERT B. WENZELL 
By Mrs. HAMILTON MOTT 


HE rapid growth of magazine 
and periodical illustration dur- 
ing the past few years has 
brought no artist more promi- 
nently before the country and 
into the highest rank of his 
profession than Albert B. 
Wenzell. Born at Detroit, Michigan, in 
1864, Mr. Wenzell himself acknowledges 
his parentage to have been ‘wealthy but 
respectable,”’ so that from his earliest days 
he was surrounded with those articles of 
comfort and beauty which form so promi- 
nent a feature always of his sketches, and 
which are so abundantly plentiful in this 
age of luxury. He was well and thoroughly 
educated, although in 1881, at the age of 
seventeen, his secular education was aban- 
doned for his study of art, and amid a 
chorus of expostulation from relatives and 
friends, who were strongly opposed to his 
choice of profession, he went to Munich. 
There he entered the studio of Professor 
Strahuber, one of the noblest and gentlest 
of men and an artist of the greatest ability, 








MR. WENZELL 


whose influence on the young man’s moral 
and artistic career was of the best and 
strongest. After devoting some months 
to the study of the antique, Mr. Wenzell 
entered the life class, where he worked 
for two years. At the end of this period 
Mr. Wenzell began work under the direc- 
tion of Professor S6fftz, a painter of repute, 
who is also a teacher of ability, and with 
whom he remained for several months. 

The interruption of a visit to his home 
in Detroit came between Mr. Wenzell’s 
studies in Munich and his work in Paris, 
where he studied under Boulanger and 
Le Fevre for a little more than a year. 
The influences and prejudices of both the 
German and the French schools of art 
were evident and apparent to the young 
American, who seemed to possess the 
faculty or ability to utilize the better and 
ignore the poorer features of both. 

He then returned to his home in the 
West, where he commenced work in his 
chosen field of portrait painting. Meeting 
with but moderate success, Mr. Wenzell 
determined to try his fortune in New York, 
and accordingly moved his studio to the 
metropolis, where he has since remained. 

A six months’ siege of magazines and 
publishers, six months of perseverance 
and apparent ill success, was the price 
which Mr. Wenzell paid for the success 
and fame which are now his by right of 
ability and conquest. His siege gave him 
his field of work, for when the merit of his 
illustrations was appreciated by one it was 
by all of the besieged, and the market for 
his drawings became as wide as it was 
important. 

Mr. Wenzell’s work is easily recogniz- 
able by the grace, beauty and undoubted 
distinction of pose and carriage of his 
feminine creations. His type of society 
women is possessed of great charm and 
individuality. His other creations are of 
exceeding merit, though of charm second- 
ary to the women. 

In appearance Mr. Wenzell, as will be 
seen from his portrait, is extremely good 
to look upon. He is of medium height, 
slight figure and fair complexion. His 
hair, mustache and Van Dyke beard are 
brown, and his eyes a clear blue. His 
manner is dignified, earnest and somewhat 
reserved, though his humorous perceptions 
are of the keenest. He is more than de- 
voted to all that is highest and noblest in 
his profession, and conscientious to the 
last degree in his labors for his mistress. 
Mr. Wenzell is very domestic in tastes. His 
homeis at Flushing, Long Island, and there 
he resides with his wife and children. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR OF “ FAUNTLEROY” 


By FLORENCE WILSON 
ol 


HEN Mr. Birch was asked by 
the editor of ‘‘St. Nicholas” 
to illustrate Mrs. Burnett’s 
story of ‘‘ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy’’ he little knew that he 
was destined to create a pic- 
ture with which his name 





ee 


would always remain associated. That 
Mr. Birch’s conception of the little heir to 


an English title did much for the success 
of the story admits of no doubt. The art- 
ist conveyed at once to the eye what the 
author portrayed to the mind. Mrs. Bur- 
nett created the character and charmed the 
reader; Mr. Birch fastened her creation 
upon the public mind. Within a compara- 
tively short space of time Mr. Birch had 
the satisfaction of meeting prototypes of 
his drawing on every hand, and the velvet 
suit and sash, with which he dressed the 
little Lord Cedric, became the rage. 
Reginald B. Birch is by birth an English 

man. He was born in London thirty-eight 
years ago, and there he remained until his 
sixteenth year, when he came to America. 


MR. BIRCH 


He was born amid army and navy sur- 
roundings, his ancestors all being in Her 
Majesty’s land or sea service, and not one 
of them was, so far as he knows, in any way 
devoted to art. On the island of Jersey 
was passed his boyhood, and from there 
he went to the United States, beginning in 
San Francisco as a designer and engraver 
of the large theatrical posters which abound 
on the walls and fences of our cities. He 
had no knowledge of art—simply an in- 
stinct forit. This a prominent artist of the 
Pacific coast, Toby Rosenthal, saw, and 
advised the young Englishman to go to 
Germany and study. Young Birch thought 
the advice good, and went to Munich, 
where he remained the greater part of 
eight years. He studied hard to master 
the technique of that which he instinctively 
loved. He also studied for a short time 
in Italy. 

In 1881 he came to New York and began 
to work for the magazines. Frederick 
Dielman, the artist, introduced him to the 
editor of ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ and he was given 
asmall poem by the editor as an experi- 
ment. This simple trial at once showed 
that the young man had talent. He con- 
tinued to make pictures for poems, articles 
and stories of all sorts until 1886, when he 
illustrated ‘‘ Littke Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and 
therefor became famous. Now he is the 
ae illustrator for the magazine which 
gave him his first start. His work in con- 
nection with ‘‘ Sara Crewe,’’ ‘‘ Lady Jane,”’ 
and ‘‘ How Fauntleroy Really Occurred,”’ 
the latter recently illustrated by Mr. Birch 
for THE LapriEs’ Home JourRNAL, shows 
that his work in connection with ‘‘ Fauntle- 
roy ’’ was not a lucky hit, but that the artist 
is capable of sustained meritorious work. 

Some critics feel that Mr. Birch’s genius 
lies more in pure line-work, or what is more 
commonly known as pen-and-ink work, 
but in his “‘wash”’ drawings he has con- 
clusively shown that he understands the 
brush as well as the pen. He is one of 
the few artists, nowadays, who do not 
aspire to work in oil. With his belief that 
in the illustration lies as much art as in the 
oil-painting, he adheres to the former, 
strengthening his work as he goes along in 
his chosen line. 

Personally, Mr. Birch is one of the most 
jovial of men. Of a happy disposition and 
a liking for fun, he sees the bright side of 
cvaryitieg. To know Mr. Birch’s work 


and then to meet the artist is no disen- 
chantment ; on the other hand, one esteems 
him the more after a personal meeting. 
Both his studio and home are in New York 
City. 
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FRANK 0. SMALL 
By DOROTHY CHASE 


~ RANK OTIS SMALL was born in 
3oston in 1860, and with the ex- 
ception of three years of student 
life, which he spent in Paris, has 

’ lived always in one of the narrow, 
picturesque old streets in the 
west end of that city. 

He was educated at the Boston Latin 
School under the famous head-master, Dr. 
Gardiner. On leaving school he entered 
upon a business career, but finding, after a 
few years’ experience, that commercial life 
was thoroughly distasteful to him he de- 
cided to follow art as a profession. With 
this end in view he went to Paris in 1885 
and entered the well-known Julien Acad- 
emy. His first few months in Paris were 
spent in hard study in the school. Then, 
coming to the conclusion that seeing things 
for one’s self, and not through the eyes of 
a master, was the best road to success, Mr. 
Small left the Academy and worked alone 
in his studio, the result of his labors being 
two pictures which were accepted by the 
Salons of 1887 and 1888. 

In 1889 Mr. Small returned to Boston, 
with the conviction that American life with 
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its many different conditions would be 
much more interesting to him and better 
worth portraying than anything which he 
might find abroad. After a short time, 
finding, as so many have, the market for 
paintings an extremely limited one, he 
turned his attention to black and white 
drawings. These brought him almost 
immediate success, and since then he has 
worked in no other medium. 

Mr. Small’s work is done for the most 
part in the large studio which occupies all 
the upper part of his house in Boston. Its 
windows overlook the historic Charles 
River, and the blue hills of Milton are in 
the distance. Opening from the studio is 
a roof-garden, filled in summer with bright 
flowers and shaded by striped awnings. 
Here during the warm weather the artist 
sets up his easel and poses his models 
against a background of sunlit green 
foliage, evolving in this way many of his 
drawings of daintily-dressed young girls in 
pleasant old gardens. 

For Mr. Small is one of the true town 
dwellers, finding ‘‘the heart of Boston”’ the 
best of summer resorts, and rarely leaving 
the city, except for a day’s jaunt into the 
country in search of certain landscape 
effects, in which the parks in and around 
Boston are lacking. 

Mr. Small’s aim has ‘always been to 
illustrate the every-day life which he sees 
about him, to be a realist, but only in the 
sense of choosing for delineation those 

hases of life which have the greatest 

uman interest and which show the finer 
side of human character. He _ stoutly 
maintains that as much material for draw- 
ings containing tragic, pathetic or ultra- 
romantic elements exists in the lives of the 
people one sees from day to day—whether 
they are the big-sleeved, smartly-gowned 
young women and well-groomed young 
men, or the more prosaic-looking middle 
class—as an artist could find at any time in 
the world’s history. 

The life which a successful artist leads 
is in most cases a very regular one of the 
hardest kind of work, public opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Probably of 
all professions that of art is the most en- 
grossing for the person who follows it, for 
any sort of recreation, such as the theatre, 
going into society, or a vacation in the 
country, simply suggests to the artist new 
situations worth depicting, and so his mind 
is constantly upon his work. Mr. Small’s 
life has been no exception to this rule. 

As in the case of another of Mr. Small’s 
contemporaries portrayed on this page, the 
artist is unmarried. His home life is, how- 
ever, very close, in its nature, to the ideal 
married state. With him live his mother 
and sister, and as he is devoted in his love 
for them, so are they zealous of their care 
of him. ‘ 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


HAVE WOMEN FOUND NEW WEAPONS ? 
By Amelia E. Barr 


HE desire for supremacy is the 
master passion of humanity. 
All nations and all religions 
have been moved by it, and 
it exists in every man and 
woman as a_ constituent, 
just as iron is in their blood, 
or lime in their bones. An 
idea prevails, however, that 
the women of every era but 
just this era have been sub- 
missive and non-combatant. 
Nothing is virtually more 
incorrect, for supremacy has been the cen- 
tral idea in women’s hearts ever since they 
challenged their “ rights’’ and desires in 
Paradise. Ancient history and _ tradition 
are full of their incitements to warfare, and 
the stern logic of facts emphatically denies 
that women ever have brought peace. On 
the contrary, in the humblest conditions 
their entrance into any life usually means 
the breaking up of old ties, and the mak- 
ing of all things new to suit themselves. 

True they have seldom gone into the 
battle-field. But in social and domestic 
affairs, in the struggle for wealth and dis- 
tinction, in the contest for husbands, or 
for the uppermost seats in the temple or 
the opera house, women have fought a 
perpetual fight, and been perpetually vic- 
torious. 








HEIR tactics and weapons in this long 
warfare are matters of great interest, 
for they were well chosen in the beginning 
of things, and are not yet obsolete. Men 
usually prefer to consider themselves cap- 
tives to the beauty of the woman who con- 
uers them. Before this weapon they 
think defeat no shame. But it is doubtful 
if beauty ever had as much power as it has 
been credited with. In the first place, 
there is no fixed standard of beauty. 
Every man has his own ideal. Love glori- 
fies the plainest face; and if marriage be 
the great end of a woman’s life—which it 
undoubtedly is—the plain girls seem to 
draw most of the matrimonial prizes. Let 
any one go over the list of their friends, 
and they will see how few really beautiful 
wives they know; indeed, they will be 
amazed at the number of very ugly mar- 
ried women within their acquaintance. 
Now, every one knows the admirable, prac- 
tical kind of man that marries a plain girl, 
and it is safe to conclude that she has won 
him with some more potent charm than 
mere beauty. 

Indzed, if beauty were the chief weapon 
of women they would have cause to accuse 
Nature of great injustice to them, for the 
majority of women are not beautiful ; be- 
sides which, she has given the weapon to 
men also; and women are as frequently 
captivated by the beauty of men as men 
are by the beauty of women. Indeed, if 
any weapon within feminine armories is 
antiquated at this date it is beauty. It 
might be primal when men’s admiration 
was the end of women’s lives, but in these 
days a great many women are dedicated 
to less sensitive objects. What particular 
use would beauty be in a pe or liter- 
ary congress of women? The women in 
session have not staked their lives on any 
man’s admiration. 

T= truth is, women now regard soamy 

as a fort behind which they have muc 
more powerful weapons. One of the most 
universal and effective of these perennial 
arts is coaxing. Eve was an adept coaxer ; 
and this clever, indirect way of government, 
contrived by ancient women in order to 
get their own way, is still as potent as in 
the days of Adam. Foolish women who 
do not know how much better indirect 
power is than open force will not stoop to 
conquer with this weapon. They are in 
arms at the idea. They would as soon 
pet and stroke a Remington typewriter,as 
a stubborn, refractory husband or lover. 
They have their rights and demand them— 
and half the time they do not get them; 
then as coaxing is not a weapon in their 
armory, and force will not do, they are 
obliged to try fraud. But if they would 
believe it, coaxing is far better than either 
force or fraud. Coaxing is a great psycho- 
logical verity, and if women had only had 
a monopoly of this power they would long 
ago have ruled the world ‘“‘by soft per- 
suasion’s charms.”’ 

But men are coaxers as well as women, 
though the art with them is generally 
a political one. What “soft and gainful 
speech ’’ Ulysses and Agamemnon used 
is written in the books of Homer. But no 
man can coax as a woman can coax—and 
that with very few words indeed. An 
adept in the art can get, not the half, but 
the whole of a man’s kingdom, if she 
mixes her charm with some discrimination 
and the proper amount of flattery. But 
she must not appeal to his senses alone. 
Only very poor funds of men are so ruled. 
This was Cleopatra’s coaxing; it con- 

uered Antony, and for that very reason 
she might have known that it would fail 
with Czesar. 


ERHAPS next to coaxing, most women 
find smiling the most ready weapon 
for the subjugation of men. There is 
something in a smile that is irresistible. 
Many splendid adjectives are applied to 
this lovely word—penetrating, transfigur- 
ing, brilliant, etc., etc.—but the smile that 
wins its way to the citadel of a man’s 
heart is a very simple affair. It is that 
beaming, appealing flash of sympathy, in 
which the eyes do more than the lips, 
which lifts the veil from the whole face, 
and makes an ugly woman beautiful ; or it 
is the artless, innocent, joyous smile of 
early youth, the very bloom and flower of 
the human face divine. 

Some foolish women prefer tears to 
smiles, and thus force a reluctant submis- 
sion to their will. But no man succumbs 
to a weeping woman without a sense of 
resentment. Indeed tears, faintings, hys- 
terics, headaches, and all other patholog- 
ical weapons are the most disagreeable and 
ineffective arms a woman can use. They 
may raise a kind of pity, but it is mingled 
with annoyance, probably scorn. It is a 
cowardly means of attack, and a man feels 
that he would be cowardly to resist such 
evident distress, for how can he continue 
a fight where his opponent is metaphoric- 
ally at his feet? But he also feels himself 
unjustly treated, and he wearily wonders 
how long these tactics are to be pursued. 

Wise women know that at this era tears 
must be sparingly used. They are an 
old-fashioned weapon belonging to days 
when men were physical tyrants and brute 
force rampant. Then women who were 
‘all egg-shells,’’ whose nerves made them 
tremble, and whose tears flowed readily, 
were a living compliment to men’s superior 
strength, and the flattery pleased. But 
men are no longer barbarians, and they 
would rather yield a willing submission to 
smiles and coaxing, than a fretful one to 
tears and hysteria. Besides which, a weep- 
ing woman is an ugly woman—poets and 
romancers to the contrary. Only under 
one condition have tears a subduing power 
over men, that is, when men and women 
weep together, as over the coffin of their 
child, or in the stress of some great cal- 
amity ; then, indeed, they are mighty, for 
they are not aggressive, but sympathetic. 





AMONG the more delicate weapons used 
by women tact is one of-the most 
effective—the power of listening, of bright- 
ening at the proper moment, and laughing 
at the right joke, and of knowing the exact 
temper in which a man is conquerable, 
and when it is best to let him alone. A 
woman who possesses this weapon gener- 
ally rules by that fine instinct which 
strengthens her own position by strength- 
ening her husband’s. It is a feminine 
weapon guided by a multitude of little 
wisdoms and precautions, and by arts as 
varied as the sex. It rules a man so gen- 
tly that he is kept in constant good humor 
with himself ; nor is he uncomfortably con- 
scious that he has laid down all his own 
arms before this sheathed sword. 

If there be any other weapon equal to 
tact for domestic use it is silence. In the 
hour of revolt this force is supreme. Let 
any man try to conquer a woman who 
simply opposes to all his arguments a dis- 
couraging silence, who is perfectly patient 
to-day and will be perfectly patient to- 
morrow, who is not on the offensive, but 
the defensive, and whose attitude silently 
says: ‘‘I do not oppose you. It is not my 
nlace. But I know | am right.”’ It takes 

ut a short time for such an antagonist to 
bring any ordinary man to her feet. 





OF course the tongue is a weapon, but 

not so sharp a weapon as silence. A 
woman who can hold her tongue can hold 
any other thing; but one who wears her 
heart on her sleeve will let all other things 
slip through her fingers. Silence is self- 
preservation at every point. Too often a 
ready, sharp tongue is a fatal gift to a 
woman, and men fear it, for it finds out 
the rawest spot in their natures and wounds 
them there. As for a bad tongue it is 
whetted on a bad heart; and women who 
willingly say words crueler than blows have 
the weapon of an assassin. Nature may 
well shut in the tongue between lips and 
behind barriers of sharp teeth, for if it be 
slanderous it isa weapon given by the devil 
and set on fire of hell. The property of 
such a weapon is to be cowardly. 

Dress is a legitimate womanly weapon, 
but men have as great a claim to it, and it 
has played a part in human history of far 
deeper significance than either vanity or 
love of supremacy. Some Daniel will yet 
come to judge the centuries by the way in 
which they have dressed themselves, and 
in the meantime women will use it in all 
its changes and splendors as the insignia of 
their royalty. For the women who hold 
themselves superior to dress are awful 
creatures, and stand out among well- 
dressed women as sermons on slovenli- 
ness—a position which nullifies every other 
charm and leaves them defenseless. 


THe weapons are all old as Eden. 

Adam was conquered by beauty and 
won by coaxing. He was doubtless taught 
the charm of smiles and the power of 
tears. He was managed by Eve’s tact, 
and snubbed by her silence, and scolded 
by her tongue, and influenced by the way 
in which she wore her raiment of skins. 
Has then this marvelous century, so pro- 
lific in additions and improvements, added 
no new weapons to woman’s armory? Yes, 
it has not only taught woman a more in- 
telligent use of her old weapons, but it has 
incited her to meet mankind with weapons 
sharpened on his own grindstone; and 
with these she has not only driven men 
out of some fields of labor, but sent ad- 
vance guards into others hitherto thought 
to be inalienably masculine. The pulpit, 
the platform, the bar have been footed, 
We have lived to see women the rivals of 
their husbands, sisters the competitors of 
their brothers, and fancées fellow-laborers, 
and good, at least, for their board bill. And 
it must be admitted that wherever women 
have taken possession of men’s weapons 
they are learning to use them with more 
than men’s address. 

These changes are the results of forces 
so great, and antecedents so numerous and 
complex, as to baffle all resistance. Only 
one point of divergence seems clear, and this 
is, that a woman should choose whether 
she will be an invader of man’s domain, 
and win with all the weapons at her com- 
mand her portion from it, or whether she 
will cleave to her ancient patrimony of 
home. If she elects the latter, then there 
is no necessity to wn herself with any 
new weapons. Nature has armed her cap- 
a-pie, and she is invulnerable through her 
weakness, through her life of help and 
love, through the holiness of her function 
as a mother, and the sweetness of her office 
as a wife. She has no necessity to be a 
mathematician, or a deeply-read scholar, 
or a doctor, or a lawyer if she can make 
her husband and children happy, and keep 
her house accounts square, and prevent 
her servants and tradespeople from rob- 
bing her. She need not keep her head 
always in ‘‘questions’’ and ‘social prob- 
lems’’; all she requires is that fine balance 
which we call common sense, the most 
valuable working form of intellectual power 
there is. Then, if she has true piety, ten- 
der little ways and bashful modesties, and 
old, simple household views, she has a 
decalogue that no man who knows her 
will think of disputing. For she will give 
him sympathy, which is better than antago- 
nism, and companionship, which is stronger 
than rivalry, and thus win a supremacy 
whose foundation is in the sweetest depths 
of Nature, perennial as the seasons and 
lasting as humanity. 

But if she elect to try conclusions with 
her old master, then she does well to arm 
herself with his weapons, and go to his 
training schools, and acquire his methods. 
But she must remember that in doing this 
she necessarily casts away many of her 
own old weapons. For it is an impossible 
thing even as a combatant to be both man 
and woman. If she goes into the battle 
of life she must expect to receive blows 
and rough words anu shoulderings aside ; 
nor will she have the slightest right to 
shelter herself in the sacredness of her sex, 
for no woman is sacred by sex alone, but 
by the peculiar qualities of sex she has 
deliberately abdicated. 





Te higher education of women has been 

the watch cry of this generation, and 
collegiate advantages not dreamed of fifty 
years ago have been placed within the 
reach of those girls who desire them. It 
must be admitted, also, that women may 
have some just pride in the results of these 
educational advantages. They have passed 
creditable examinations, and in some cases 
even surpassed male competitors. But 
this is not such a triumph as it appears to 
be, nor does it predicate anything great for 
the future of the victor. Success in life is 
a far more complex thing than mere book 
learning, and it depends upon qualities 
that cannot, and never are, tested in an 
academical contest. In the first place, 
women are physically heavily handicapped 
by Nature. Pluck—which they generally 
have—has not the staying power of animal 
force. Who does not know the plaintive 
air of women whose brows wear the con- 
stant plait of tension too long or too great 
for them—who have to fight fits of languor 
following unnatural strain, and who sit at 
desks or typewriters with eyelids droop- 
ing, because of the neuralgia which is con- 
sequent on their fatigue and exposure? 
And if the apparent advantages of higher 
education must be heavily tithed before 
they are admitted, how much less advan- 
tage would women derive from their hearts’ 
desire to participate in the honor and wealth 
coming from public office and political 
power? There are many cases in which, 
commercially, woman’s work has been of 
great use to the world’s buyers and sellers 
and producers, however such help may 
have operated against her own sweetest 
and most womanly duties. But women 
are as unnecessary to politics as politics 
are to women. What kind of influence 
have politics always exerted over men? Is 
it likely their influence would be any bet- 
ter or purer over women? 
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ESIDES, women have exhibited a total 
incapacity for managing large ques- 
tions, or even for comprehending interests 
affecting areas of feeling beyond their own 
relationships. Before they ask for a voice 
in determining the national questions of 
tariff and suffrage, commercial treaties, 
war and peace, and the money market, it 
would be well for them to show the capacity 
for administration in their own homes. 
The great servant-girl question—confess- 
edly their own—continues to grow worse 
and worse, and more and more hopeless 
and embarrassing. They cannot combine 
against its extortions, nor make any laws 
for their own protection which all will 
agree to observe. Every woman manages 
or mismanages it as she thinks best, and 
consequently the servant girl—who is a 
unit—has her own way. When women 
have brought this question to a legislative 
settlement, when they have agreed on a 
common just code of domestic obligations, 
both for mistresses and servants, and thus 
placed duties and wages on the basis of a 
commercial treaty, with penalties for con- 
tract breaking, the y will have taken the 
first step toward political fitness. 





VEN then other distinctly womanly 
problems remain to be settled—the 
management of children, the reform of 
extravagant dress, weddings, funerals and 
entertainments, the subject of getting some 
rational amusement out of society, etc., 
etc. Indeed, the busiest and most practical 
women of this age have a gigantic work 
for their heads and hands in simply putting 
their kitchens, nurseries and drawing- 
rooms in order. They may very well leave 
the Augean stable of politics to those 
whose physical abilities: are greater, and 
whose sensibilities are supposed to be less 
acute. One thing is certain: if women are 
determined to meet men in the public 
arenas of life and fight them with their 
own weapons, they will, of necessity, be 
compelled to desert the arena of their 
homes and their own natural duties. For, 
as these duties cannot be abolished, the 
only thing possible is to delegate them to 
some one else to perform—that is, they 
will leave their children and their houses 
in the charge of ignorant, cruel servants, 
and give themselves, their time and ener- 
gies to what they are pleased to call ‘‘ wider 
duties.’’ And what of the poor children? 

Lately there has been a great deal of 
fretful, impatient, womanly writing, about 
the degrading, depressing influence of 
household work; and it has been urged 
that it is better for wives and mothers to 
write or sew, or do any kind of mental work, 
in order to make money to relieve them- 
selves of the duties of cooking and nursing. 
Women who have this idea ought never to 
have become wives, and they ought never, 
never, never to have become mothers. 
For if there is any loftier work than mak- 
ing homes lovely, and sweet, and restful, 
or any holier work than nursing and train- 
ing her own little children, no woman will 
find it in writing, or sewing, or preaching, 
or lecturing, or in any craft of hand or 
head known to mortals. 





lw weapons then which this century has 
provided for women are two-edged, 
dangerous and leveling. The higher edu- 
cation they demand is not enough for their 
wise employment. ‘They ask, also, for the 
largest possible development of all the old, 
womanly weapons with them. Not even 
at this era—and Doge less than ever— 
can women afford to neglect good looks. 
Coaxing and smiling, and tact and dress, 
and all charming accomplishments were 
never more necessary. Above everything 
they cannot afford with the higher educa- 
tion to let slip their old sweet reverence 
for religious shenvien, and things lovel 

and of good report. If they do they will 
necessarily lose the loveliness of their sex, 
and the deference and affection, which, 
when all is said and done, is dearer to 
good women than gold or fame, or literary 
or political ambitions—yea, than every 
earthly thing beside. 

For it is only the very weakest, the most 
effete, the most silly and contemptible of 
men who pretend to like the doubtful 
woman usually called ‘‘ strong-minded.”’ 
To the intelligent, purposeful man she is 
as objectionable and unwomanly as if she 
had a huge stride or well-developed biceps. 
Even when she is brilliant and witty, and 
willing to lead conversation into dubious 
channels, thinking thus to make herself 
piquant and suggestive, she is nothing but 
a bad copy of a still worse original. Such 
women should evidently remain outside 
the realm of home, for with their minds 
forever on some public ‘‘ question,’’ and 
their husbands and children neglected, the 
make a kind of wife that no mere fles 
and blood man can tolerate. 

It is hardly to be expected that these 
brand new weapons will ever do the work 
of the dear old love-compelling ones. And 
yet some women handle them so gracefully 
and make such pretty show of results from 
them that men—always lenient to women 
—refuse to doubt creatures so charming in 
their newly-conquered advantages. They 
offer themselves in marriage with the same 
blind trust as ever, and, leaping cheerfully 
into the dark, hope for the Best with a 
courage that deserves it. 
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E found the .land- 
lady of the Angel, 
just as good to us 
as if we had been 
her favorite niece 
and nephew. She 
hired us a carriage 
the next day and 

a we were driven out 
to Raglan Castle through miles and miles 
of green and sloping ruralness. When we 
got there and rambled through those grand 

old ruins, with the draw bridge and the 
tower and the courtyard, my soul went 
straight back to the days of knights and 
ladies, and prancing steeds, and horns and 
hawks, and pages and tournaments, and 
wild revels and vaulted halls. 

The young man who had charge of the 
lace seemed glad to see how much we 
iked it, as is natural enough, for every- 
body likes to see us pleased with the 
particular things they have on hand. 

“You haven't anything like this in your 
country,’’ said he. But to this I said noth- 
ing, for I was tired of always hearing peo- 
ple speak of my national denomination as 
if | was something in tin cans with a label 
pasted on outside, but Jone said it was true 
enough that we didn’t have anything like 
it, for if we had such a noble edifice we 
would have taken care of it and not let it 
go to rack and ruin in this way. 

Jone has an idea that it don’t show good 
sense to knock a bit of furniture about 
from garret to cellar until most of its legs 
are broken and its back cracked and its 
varnish all peeled off, and then tie ribbons 
around it and hang it up in the parlor and 
kneel down to it as a relic of the past. He 
says that people who have got old ruins 
ought to be very thankful that there is any 
of them left, but it’s no use in them trying 
to fill up the missing parts with brag. 

W¢ took the train and went to Chepstow, 
which is near the mouth of the Wye, and 
as the railroad ran near the river nearly all 
the way we had lots of beautiful views, 
though, of course, it wasn’t anything like as 
good as rowing along the stream in a boat. 
The next day we drove to the celebrated 
Tintern Abbey, and on the way the road 
passed two miles and a half of high stone 
wall, which shut in a gentleman’s place. 
What he wanted to keep in or keep out by 
means of a wall like that we couldn’t im- 
agine, but the place made me think of a 
lunatic asylum. 

The road soon became shady and beauti- 
ful, running through woods along the river 
bank and under some great crags called 
the Wyndcliffe, and then we came to the 
Abbey and got out. 

Of all the beautiful high-pointed archery 
of ancient times this ruined Abbey takes 
the lead. I expect you’ve seen it, madam, 
or read about it, and I am not going to 
describe it, but I will just say that Jone, 
who had rather objected to coming out to 
see any more old ruins, which he never did 
fancy, and only came because he wouldn't 
have me come by myself, was so touched 
up in his soul by what he saw there and b 
wandering through this solemn and beauti- 
ful romance of by-gone days, he said he 
wouldn’t have missed it for fifty dollars. 

We came back to Gloucester to-day, and 
to-morrow we are off for Buxton. As we 
are so near Stratford and Warwick and all 
that Jone said we’d better go there on our 
way, but I wouldn’t agree to it. I am too 
anxious to get him skipping round like a 
colt, as he used to, to stop anywhere now, 
and when we come back I can look at 
Shakespeare’s tomb with a clearer con- 
science. 








LONDON. 

AFTER all the weather isn’t the only 

changeable thing in this world, and 
this letter, which I thought I was going to 
send to you from Gloucester, is now being 
finished in London. We was expecting to 
start for Buxton, but some money that Jone 
had ordered to be sent from London two 
or three days before didn’t come, and he 
thought it would be wise for him to go and 
look after it. So yesterday, which was 
Saturday, we started off for London and 
came straight to the Babylon Hotel, where 
we had been before. 

Of course we couldn’t do anything until 
Monday, and this morning when we got up 
we didn’t feel in very good spirits, for of 
all the doleful things I know of a Sunday 
in London is the dolefulest. The whole 
town looks as if it was the back door of 


what it was the day before, and if you want 
to get any good out of it you feel as if you 
had to sneak in by an alley instead of walk- 
ing boldly up the front steps. 

pone said we'd better go to Westminster 
Abbey to church, because he believed in 
getting the best there was when it didn’t 
cost too much, but I wouldn’t do it. 

‘*No,”’ said I, ‘‘when I walk in that 
religious nave and into the hallowed pre- 
cincts of the talented departed, the stone 
passages are full of cloudy forms of Chau- 
cers, Addisons, Miltons, Dickenses and all 
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rising Orb of Day, and he filled London 
with effulgent light. No sooner had we 
had a talk, and we had told him all that 
had happened, and finisued up by saying 
what a doleful morning we had had, than 
he clapped his hand on his knees and said, 
“Tl tell you what we will do. We will 
spend the afternoon among the land- 
marks.’’ And what we did was totake a 
four-wheeler and go around the old parts 
of London, where Mr. Poplington showed 
us a lot of soul-awakening spots which no 
common stranger would be likely to find 
for himself. 

If you are ever steeped in the solem- 
ness of a London Sunday, and you can get 
a jolly, red-faced, middle-aged English 
gentleman, who has made himself happy 
by going to church in the morning, and is 
ready to make anybody else happy in the 
afternoon, just stir him up in the mixture, 
and then you will know the difference be- 
tween cod-liver oil and champagne, even 
if you have never tasted either of them. 
The afternoon was piled-up-and-pressed- 
down joyfulness for me, and I seemed to 
be walking in a dream among the beings 
and the things that we only see in books. 

Mr. Poplington first took us to the old 
Watergate, which was the river entrance 
to York House, where Lord Bacon lived, 
and close to the gate was the small house 
where Peter the Great and David Copper- 
field lived, though not at the same time; 
and then we went to Will’s old coffee- 








“Stop, lady, and I'll get out” 


those great ones of the past, and I would 
hate to see the place filled up with a crowd 
of weekday lay people in their Sunday 
clothes, which would be enough to wipe 
away every feeling of romantic piety which 
might rise within my breast.’’ 

As we didn’t go to the Abbey, and was 
so long making up our minds where we 
should go, it got too late to go anywhere, 
and so we stayed in the hotel and looked 
out into a lonely and deserted street with 
the wind blowing the little leaves and 
straws against the tight-shut doors of the 
forsaken houses. As I stood by that 
window I got homesick, and at last I could 
stand it no longer and I said to Jone; who 
was smoking and reading a paper : 

‘**Let’s put on our hats and go out for a 
walk, for I can’t mope here another minute.”’ 

So down we went, and coming up the 
front steps of the front entrance who do 
you suppose we met? Mr. Poplington! He 
was stopping at that hotel and was just 
coming home from church, with his face 
shining like a sunset on account of the 
comfortableness of his conscience after 
doing his duty. 

LETTER NO. XVI 
BUXTON. 
HEN I mentioned Mr. Poplington in 


my last letter in connection with the 
setting sun I was wrong; he was like the 


- up by spontaneous combustion. 


house, where Addison, Steele and a lot of 
other people of that sort used to go to 
drink and smoke before they was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, and where Charles 
and Mary Lamb lived afterward, and 
where Mary used to look out of the window 
to see the constables take the thieves to 
the Old Bailey near by. Then we went to 
Tom-all-alone’s and saw the very grating 
at the head of the steps which 
led to the old graveyard where 
poor Joe used to sweep the 
steps when Lady Dedlock 
came there, and I held on to 
the very bars that the poor 
lady must have gripped when 
she knelt on the steps to die. 
Not far away was the Black 
oes Tavern, where Jack Shep- 
ard and all the great thieves 
of the day used to meet. And 
bless me! I have read so much 
about Jack Shephard that | 
could fairly see him jumping 
out of the window he always 
dropped from when the police 
came. After that we saw the 
house where Mr. Tulkinghorn, 
Lady Dedlock’s lawyer, used 
to live, and also the house 
where old Krooks was burned 


Then we went to Bolt Court, 


5 


where old Samuel Johnson lived, walked 
about and talked, and then to another 
court where he lived when he wrote the 
dictionary, and after that to the ‘* Cheshire 
Cheese’’ Inn, where he and Oliver Gold- 
smith often used to take their meals to- 
gether. 

Then we saw St. John’s Gate, where the 
Knights Templar met, and the yard of the 
Court of Chancery, where little Miss Flite 
used to wait for the day of judgment, and 
as we was coming home he showed us the 
church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where 
every other Friday the bells are rung at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, most people 
not knowing what it is for, but ty » - 
cause the famous Nell Gwynn, who was 
far from being a church-woman, left a sum 
of money for having a merry peal of bells 
rung every other Friday until the end of 
the world. I got so wound up by all this 
that I quite forgot Jone, and hardly thought 
of Mr. Poplington, except that he was tell- 
ing me all these things, and bringing back 
to my mind so much that I had read about, 
though sometimes very little. 

When we got back to the hotel and had 
gone up to our room Jone said to me: 

‘“That was all very fine and interesting 
from top to toe, but it does seem to me as 
if things was dreadfully mixed. Dr. John- 
son and Jack Shephard, I suppose, was all 
real and could live in houses, but when it 
comes to David Copperfields and Lady 
Dedlocks and little Miss Flites, that wasn’t 
real and never lived at all, they was all 
talked about in just the same way and their 
favorite tramping grounds pointed out, and 
I can’t separate the real people from the 
fancy folk if we’ve got to have the same 
bosom heaving for the whole of them.”’ 

*“‘Jone,”’ said I, ‘‘they are all real, every 
one of them. If Mr. Dickens had written 
history I expect he’d put Lady Dedlock 
and Miss Flite and David Copperfield into 
it, and if the history writers had written 
stories they would have been sure to get 
Dr. Johnson and Lord Bacon and Peter 
the Great into them, and the people in the 
one kind of writing would have been just 
as real as the people in the other. At any 
rate that’s the way they are to me.”’ 

On the Monday after our landmark ex- 
pedition with Mr. Poplington, which I shall 
never forget, Jone settled up his business 
matters, and the next day we started for 
Buxton and the rheumatism baths. To 
our great delight Mr. Poplington said he 
would go with us, not all the way, for he 
wanted to stop at a little place called 
Rowsley, where he would stay for a few 
days and then go on to Buxton, but we 
was very glad to have him with us durin 
the greater part of the way, and we all left 
the hotel in the same four-wheeler. 

When we got to the station Jone got 
first-class tickets, for we have found out 
that if you want to travel comfortable in 
England, and have porters attend to your 
baggage and find an empty carriage for 
you, and have the guard come along and 
smile in the window and say he’ll try to let 
you have that carriage all to yourselves if 
he’s able—the ableness depending a good 
deal on what you give him—and for every- 
body to do their best to make your journey 
pleasant, you must travel first class. Mr. 
Poplington also bought a first-class ticket, 
for there was no seconds on this line. As 
we was walking along by the platform Jone 
and I gave a sort of a jump, for there was 
a regular Pullman car, which made us 
think we might be at home. We stopped 
and looked at it, and then the guard, who 
was standing by, stepped up to us and 
touched his hat and asked us if we would 
like to take the Pullman, and when Jone 
asked what the extra charge was he said 
nothing at all for first-class passengers. 
We didn’t have to stop to think a minute, 
but said right off that we would go in it, 
but Mr. Poplington would not come with 
us. He said English people wasn’t accus- 
tomed to that, they wanted to be more 
private, and although he’d like to be with 
us he could not travel in a caravan like 
that, and so he went off by himself and we 
got into the Pullman. 

The guard said we could take any seats 
we pleased, and when we got in we found 
there was only two or three people in it, 
and we chose two nice armchairs, hung 
up our wraps and made ourselves comfort- 
able and cozy. 
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We expected that the people who en- 
gaged seats would soon come crowding in, 
but when the train started there was only 
four people beside ourselves in that beauti- 
ful car, which was a first-class one, built in 
the United States, with all sorts of comforts 
and conveniences. There was a porter 
who laid himself out to make us happy, 
and about one o’clock we had a nice lunch 
on a little table which was set up between 
us, with two waiters to attend to us, and 
then Jone went and had a smoke in a nice 
little room at one end of the car. 


“Who do you suppose we met? Mr. Poplington!”’ 


We thought it was strange that there 
should be so few people traveling on this 
train, but when we came to a town where 
we made a long stop Jone got out to talk 
to Mr. Poplington, supposing it likely that 
he’d have a carriage to himself, but he was 
amazed to see that the train was jammed 
and crowded, and he found Mr. Poplington 
squeezed up in a carriage with seven other 
people, four of them one side and four the 
other, each row staring into the faces of 
the other. Some of them was eating bread 
and cheese out of paper parcels, and a big, 
fat man was reading a newspaper, which 
he spread out so as to partly cover the two 
people sitting next to him, and all of them 
seemed anxious to find some way of 
prvi cory 4 their legs so’s not to strike 
against the legs of somebody else. 

Mr. Poplington was sitting by the window, 
-_ Jone couldn't help laughing when he 
said : 

‘Ts this what you call being private, sir? 
I think you would find a caravan more 

leasant. Don’t you want to come to the 

ullman with us? There are plenty of 
seats there, nice big armchairs that you 
can turn around and sit any way you like, 
and look at people or not look at them, 
just as you please, and there’s plenty of 
room to walk about and stretch yourself a 
little if you want to. There’s a smoking- 
room, too, that you can go to and leave 
whenever you like. Come and try it.’’ 

““Thank you very much,” said Mr. Pop- 
lington, ‘but I really couldn’t do that. I 
am not prejudiced at all, and I have a good 
many democratic ideas, but that is too 
much for me. An Englishman’s house is 
his castle, and when he’s traveling his rail- 
way carriage is his house. He likes privacy 
and dislikes publicity.”’ 

“This is a funny kind of privacy you 
have here,’ said an “and how about 
your big clubs? Would you like to have 
them all divided up into little compart- 
ments with half a dozen men in each one, 
generally strangers to each other?” 

“Oh, a club is a very different thing,” 
said Mr. Poplington. 

Jone was going to talk more about the 
comfort of the Pullman cars, but they be- 

an to shut the carriage doors and he 
nad to come back to me. 

We like English railway carriages very 
well when we can have one to ourselves, 
but if even one stranger gets in and has to 
sit looking at us for all the rest of the trip 
you don’t feel anything like as private as if 
you was walking along a sidewalk in 
London. 

But Jone and I both agreed we wouldn't 
find any fault with English people for not 
liking Pullman cars, so long as they put 
them on their trains for Americans who 
do like them. And one thing is certain, 
that if our railroad conductors and brakes- 
men and porters was as polite and kind as 
they are in England, tips or no tips, we’d 
be a great deal better off than we are. 

Whenever we stopped ata station the 
people would come and look through the 
windows at us, as if we was some sort of a 
traveling show. I don’t believe most of 
them had ever seen a comfortable room on 





wheels before. The other people in our 
car was all men, and looked as if they 
hadn’t their families with them and was 
glad to get a little comfort on the sly. 
When we got to Rowsley we saw Mr. 
Poplington on the platform running about 
collecting all his different bits of luggage, 
and counting them to see that they was all 
there, and then, as we had a window open 
and was looking out, he came and bid us 
good-by, and when I asked him to he 
looked into our car. 

‘Qh, dear, oh, dear,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
a public apartment. I 
could not travel like that, 

you know. Good-by, I 
will see you at Buxton in 
a few days.”’ 

We talked a good deal 
with Mr. Poplington about 
the hotels of Buxton, and 
we had agreed to go to 
one called the Old Hall, 
where we are now. There 
was a good many reasons 
why we chose this house, 
one being that it was not 
as expensive as some of 
the others, though ver 
nice, and another, whic 
had a good deal of force 
with me, was that Mary, 
Queen of Scots, came here 
for her rheumatism, and 
the room she used to have 
is still kept, with some 
words she scratched with 
her diamond ring on the 
window-pane. Some- 
times people coming to 
this hotel can get this 
room, and I was mighty 
sorry we couldn’t do it, 
but it was taken. If I 
could have actually lived 
and slept in a room which 
had belonged to the beau- 
tiful Mary, Queen of Scots, 
I would have been willing 
to have just as much 
rheumatism as she had 
when she was here. 

Of course modern rheu- 
matisms are not as interesting as the rheu- 
matisms people of the past ages had, but 
from what I have seen of this town I think 
Iam going to like it very much, although 
we only got here this afternoon. 


LETTER NO. XVII 


BUXTON. 

HE first thing Jone did the next morning 

after we got here was to go and see a 
doctor, who is a nice, kind old gentleman, 
who looks as if he almost might have told 
Mary, Queen of Scots, how hot she ought 
to have the water in her baths. Hecharges 
four times as much as the others, and has 
about a quarter as many patients, which 
makes it all the same to him and a good 
deal better for the rheumatic ones 
who come to him, for they have 
more time to go into particulars. 3 
And if anything does good to a 
person who has something the 
matter with him it’s being able 
to go into particulars about it. 
It’s often as good as medicine, 
and always more comforting. 

We unpacked our trunks and 
settled ourselves down for a three 
weeks’ stay here, for no matter 
how much rheumatism you have 
or how little, you’ve got to take 
Buxton and its baths in three 
weeks’ doses. 

Besides taking the baths Jone 
has to drink the waters, and as I 
cannot do much else to help him 
I am encouraging him by drink- 
ing them too. There are two 
ppeee where you can get the 

uke-warm water that people 

come here to drink. One is the 
public well, where there is a 
pump free to everybody, and the 
other is in the pump-room just 
across the street from the well, 
where you pay a penny a glass ~— 
for the same water which three 
doleful old women spend all their 
time pumping for visitors. 

People are ordered to drink 
this water very carefully. It 
must be done at regular times, 
beginning with a little and taking 
more and more each day until you get toa 
full tumbler, and then if it seems to be too 
strong for you you must take less. So far 
as I can find out there is nothing particular 
about it except that it is luke-warm water, 
neither hot enough nor cold enough to 
make it a pleasant drink. It didn’t seem 
to agree with Jone at first, but after he kept 
at it three or four days it began to suit him 
better, so that he could take nearly a 
tumbler without feeling badly. Two or 
three times I felt it might be better for my 
health if I didn’t drink it, but | wanted to 
stand by Jone as much as I could and so I 
kept on. 

We have been here a week now, and this 
morning I found out that all the water we 
drink at this hotel is brought from the well 
of St. Ann, where the public pump is, and 
everybody drinks just as much of it as 
they want whenever they want to, and they 
never think of any such thing as feeling 
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badly or better than if it was common 
water. The only difference is that it isn’t 
quite as luke-warm when we get it here as 
it is at the well. When I was told this I 
was real mad, after all the measuring and 
fussing we had had when taking the water 
as a medicine, and then drinking it just as 
we pleased at the table. But the people 
here tell me that it is the gas in it which 
makes it medicinal, and when that floats out 
it is just like common water. [hat may 
be, but if there’s a penny’s worth of gas in 
every tumbler of water sold in the pump- 
room there ought to be some sort of a 
canopy put over the town to catch what 
must escape in the greg = and pumpings, 
for it’s too valuable to be allowed to get 
away. If it’s the gas that does it a rheu- 
matic man anchored in a balloon over 
Buxton, and having the gas coming up un- 
mixed to him, ought to be well in about 
two days. 

roe pene told me his first bath was to 
be heated up to ninety-four degrees I said 
to him that he’d be boiled alive, but he 
wasn’t, and when he came home he said he 
liked it. Everything is very systematic in 
the great bathing-house. The man who 
tends to Jone hangs up his watch on a little 
stand on the edge of the bathtub, and he 
stays in just so many minutes, and when 
he’s ready to come out he rings a bell, and 
then he’s wrapped up in about fourteen 
hot towels and sits in an armchair until 
he’s dry. Jone likes all this and says so 
much about it that it makes me want to 
try it too, though as there isn’t any reason 
for it I haven’t tried them yet. 

This is an awfully queer, old-fashioned 
town, and must have been a good deal like 
Bath in the days of Evelina. There isa 
long line of high buildings curved like a 
half moon, which is called the Crescent, 
and at one end of this is a pump-room, 
and at the other are the natural baths, 
where the water is just as warm as when it 
comes out of the ground, which is eighty- 
two degrees. This is said to chill people, 
but from what I remember about summer 
time I don’t see how eighty-two degrees 
can be cold. 

Opposite the Crescent is a public park 
called The Slopes, and further on there are 
great gardens with pavilions, and a band 
of music every day, and a theatre, and a 
little river, and tennis courts and all sorts 
of things for people who haven’t anything 
to do with their time, which is generally 
the case with folks at rheumatic watering- 
places. Opposite to our hotel is a bowling 
court, which they say has been there for 
hundreds of years and is just as hard and 
smooth as a boy’s slate. The men who 
play bowls here are generally those who 

ave got over the rheumatism of their 
youth, and whose joints have not been very 
much stiffened up yet by old age. The 
people who are yet too young for rheuma- 
tism, and have come here with their fami- 
lies, play tennis. 
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The baths take such a little time, not 
over six or seven minutes for them each 
day, and every third day skipped, that there 
is a good deal of time left on the hands of 
the people here, and those who can’t play 
tennis or bowl, and don’t want to spend the 
whole time in the pavilion listening to the 
music, go about in bath-chairs, which, so 
far as I can see, are just as important as 
the baths. I don’t know whether you ever 
saw a bath-chair, madam, but it’s a com- 
fortable little cab on three wheels pulled 
by aman. They take people everywhere 
and all the streets are full of them. 

As soon as I saw these nice little traps I 
said to Jone, ‘‘ Now this is the very thing 
for you. It hurts you to walk far and you 
want to see all over this town, and one of 
these bath-chairs will take you into lots of 
places where you couldn’t go in a carriage.”’ 

“Take me!”’ said Jone. ‘I should say 
not. You don’t catch me being hauled 
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about in one of those things as if I was in 
a sort of wheel-barrow ambulance being 
taken to the hospital, with you walking 
along by my side like a trained nurse. No 
indeed! I have not gone so far as that 
ret.”” 

' I told him this was all stuff and nonsense, 
and if he wanted to get the good out of 
Buxton he’d better go about and see it, 
and he couldn’t go about if he didn’t take 
a bath-chair, but all he said to that was 
that he could see it without going about 
and he was satisfied. But that didn’t count 
anything with me, for the trouble with Jone 
is that he’s too easy satisfied. 

It’s true that there is a lot to be seen in 
Buxton without going about. The Slopes 
are just across the street from the hotel, 
and when it doesn’t happen to be raining 
we can go and sit there on a bench and see 
lively times enough. People are being 
trundled about in their bath-chairs in every 
direction ; there is always a crowd at St. 
Ann’s well, where the pump is; all sorts of 
cabs and carts are being driven up and 
down just as fast as they can go, for the 
streets are as smooth as floors, and in the 
morning and evening there are about half 
a dozen coaches with four horses, and 
drivers and horn blowers in red coats, the 
horses prancing and whips cracking as the 
start out for country trips or come See f 
again. And as for the people on foot they 
just swarm like bees, and rain makes no 
difference, except that then they wear 
mackintoshes, and when it’s fine they don’t. 
Some of these people step along as brisk 
as if they hadn't anything the matter with 
them, but a good many of them help out 
their legs with canes and crutches. I be- 
gin to think I can tell how long a man has 

een at Buxton by the number of sticks 
he uses. 

One day we was sitting on a bench in The 
Slopes enjoying a bit of sunshine that had 
just come along, when a middle-aged man, 
with a very high collar and a silk hat, came 
and sat down by Jone. He spoke civilly 
to us and then went on to say that if ever 
we happened to take a house near Liver- 
ae he’d be glad to supply us with coals 

ecause he was a coal merchant. Jone told 
him that if he ever did take a house near 
Liverpool he certainly would give him his 
custom. Then the man gave us his card. 
“‘I come here every year,”’ he said, ‘‘ for 
the rheumatism in my shoulder, and if I 
meet anybody that lives near Liverpool, or 
is likely to, I try to get his custom. I like 
it here. There’s a good many ’otels in this 
town. You can see a lot of them from 
here. There’s St. Ann’s, that’s a good 
house but they charge you a pound a day, 
and then there’s the Old Hall. That’s 
good enough, too, but nobody goes there 
except shopkeepers and clergymen. Of 
course, I don't mean bishops—they go to 
St. Ann’s.”’ 

I wondered which the man would think 
Jone was if he knew we was stopping at 
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the Old Hall, but I didn’t ask him and 
only said that other people besides sho 
keepers and clergymen went to the Old 
Hall, for Mary, Queen of Scots, used to 
stop at that house when she came to take 
the waters, and her room was still there 
just as it used to be. 

‘* Mary, Queen of Scots!”’ said he. ‘‘At 
the Old Hall?” 

‘“Yes,”’ said I, ‘‘that’s where she used 
to go—that was her hotel."’ 

**Queen Mary, Queen of the Scots!’’ he 
said again. ‘‘ Well, well, I wouldn’t have 
believed it. But them Scotch people al- 
ways was close-fisted. Now if it had been 
Queen Elizabeth, she wouldn’t have minded 
a pound a day,” and then, after asking 
Jone to excuse him for forgetting his man- 
ners and not asking where his rheumatism 
was, and having got his answer he went 
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XV—Continued 


S well might Christine have tried 
to parley with a coming 
storm of wind. The 
chained spirit within Noel 
had been set free by 
the words, ‘Yes, I 
love you,’’ that Chris- 
tine had spoken, and 
his passionate love 
must have its way. He 
followed her across the 
room, and with a gentle force, 
against which she was as help- 
less as a child, he compelled 
her to come into his arms, to put down her 
head against his shoulder and to rest on his 
her bounding heart. He held her so ina 
close, restrictive pressure, against which 
she soon ceased to struggle, but lay there 
still and unresisting. 

‘*Now,”’ he said gently, speaking the 
low word softly and clearly in her ear, 
“now, speak, and I will listen.”’ 

‘**T love you,”’ she said brokenly. 

Their full hearts throbbed together as he 
answered : 

‘‘That is enough.’’ 

‘It is all—the utmost,”’ 
she went on. ‘Il can never 
marry you. When you 
loose me from your arms 
to-night it will be forever. 
Hold me close a little longer, 
while I tell you.’’ 

Her voice was faint and 
uncertain; her frame was 
trembling ; he could feel the 
whole weight of her body 
upon him, as he held her 
against his exultant heart, 
while the power that had 
come into him gave him a 
strength so mighty that he 
supported the sweet burden 
as if its weight were nothing. 

“Go on,’’ he murmured 
gently, in a secure and quiet 
tone, ‘‘I am listening.”’ 

‘**T only want to tell you, 
if I can, how much I love 
you. I want you to know it 
all, that the torment of hav- 
ing it unsaid may leave me.”’ 

Of her own will she raised 
her arms and put them close 
about his neck, laying down 
her face on one of them, so 
that her lips were close 
against his ear. 

‘At the first,’’ she said, 
“*T liked and admired you 
because I saw you were good 
and noble. Then I trusted 
you, and made your truth 
my anchor in the awful seas 
of trouble I was tossed in. 
Then I came to reverence 
and almost worship you for 
the highness that is in you, 
and then, oh, then after my 
baby died and my other 
dreadful sorrow came, 
against my will, in spite of 
hard fighting and struggling 
and trying, I went a step 
higher yet and loved you, 
with a love that takes in all 
the rest—that is admiration, 
and trust, and reverence, and 
love in one. Oh,”’’ she said 
with a great sigh, ‘‘ you are 
the very treasure of my 
heart. But itis all in vain! I cannot tell 
you—I cannot! I say the utmost, and it 
seems pale and poor and miserably weak. 
You do not understand the love you have 
called into being in my poor, broken heart. 
I thought I should have the comfort of feel- 
ing I had told you. I feel only that I have 
failed! Oh, before we part, I want you to 
know how I love you—how the stress of it 
is bursting my heart—how the mightiness 
of it seems to expand my soul until it 
touches Heaven. Oh, if I could only ease 
my heart of its great weight of love by 
finding words to tell you.” 

He put his lips close to her ear. 

“‘One kiss,’ he said softly, and then 
turned them to meet hers. 

Christine gave him the kiss, and it was 
as he had said. The stress upon her heart 
— loosened. She felt she had told him 
all. 

‘* You are mine,”’ he said, in a calm, low 
voice of controlled exultation, although, 
even as he said it, he loosed her from his 
arms and suffered her to move away from 
him and sink into a chair. He came and 
sat down opposite her, repeating the words 
he had spoken. 

““No,”’ she said, ‘Iam my own! I am 
the stronger to be so, now that the whole 
truth is known to you. Mr. Noel; I have 
only to tell you good-by. To-night must 
be the very last of it.’’ 

“Mr. Noel!’’ he threw the words back 
to her, with a little scornful laugh. ‘‘ You 
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can never call me that again, without feel- 
ing it the hollowest pretense! I tell you 
you are mine!”’ 

The assured, determined calm of his 
tones and looks began to frighten her. 
She saw the struggle before her assuming 
proportions that made her fear for herself 
—not for the strength of her resolve, but 
for her power to carry it out. She could 
only repeat, as if to fortify herself : 

**T will never marry you.”’ 

** Why ?”’ he asked. 

** Because—ah, because I love you too 
much. Be merciful, and let that thought 
plead for me.”’ 

‘It is for the same reason that I will 
never give youup. It is no use to oppose 
me now, Christine. You are mine and | 
am yours.”’ 

**But if you know that you make me 
suffer——’”’ 

‘*T know, too, that I can comfort you. 
I know I can make you happy, beyond 
your highest dreams. I know I can take 
you away from every association of sad- 
ness, far off to beautiful foreign countries 
where no one will know us for anything 


my mother and sisters, 1 ask you to test 
that matter. Agree to marry me and | 
promise that they will come to our wed- 
ding, and my mother will call you daughter, 
and my sisters will call you sister, and they 
will open their hearts to you and love you.”’ 

** Because your will is all-powerful with 
them,’’ she said. 

** Yes, partly because they trust and be- 
lieve in me, and will sanction what I do; 
and also because—in spite of a good deal 
of surface conventionality and worldliness— 
they are right-minded, true-hearted, good 
women, who will only need to know your 
whole history, as | know it, and to realize 
my love for you, as I can make them realize 
it, to feel that our marriage is the right and 
true and only issue of it all.’’ 

Christine felt herself terribly shaken. 
She did not dare to look at Noel lest her 
eyes might betray her, and she would not 
for anything have him to know how she 
was weakened in her resolve by what he 
had said of his mother and sisters. The 
conviction with which he spoke had carried 
its own force to her mind, and she sud- 
denly found the strongest weapon with 
which she had fought her fight shattered in 
her hands. He saw that she was weaken- 
ing, but he would not take advantage of it. 
She was so white and tremulous; her 
breath came forth so quick and short ; the 
drawn lines about her mouth were so pit- 
eous that he felt she must be spared. 

‘*] will not press you now, Christine,’’ 
he said ; ‘‘ take time to think aboutit. Let 





“Do you think yourself a fit wife for my son?” 


but what we are—what alone we shall be 
henceforth, a man and woman who love 
each other and who have been united in the 
holy bond of marriage, which God has 
blessed—just a husband and wife, Christine 
—get used to the dear names and thought— 
with whose right to love each other no one 
will have anything to do. If the idea of 
the past disturbs you we will get rid of it 
by going where we have no past, where no 
one will ever have heard of us before. As 
for ourselves, Christine, I can give you my 
honor that there is nothing in the past of 
either of us that disturbs me for one pulse- 
beat, and I’ll engage to make you forget all 
that it pains you to remember. Why, it is 
asimple thing todo. Wesend for aclergy- 
man, and here in this room, with Mrs. Mur- 
ray and Eliza and Harriet for witnesses, we 
are married to-morrow morning! In the 
afternoon we sail for Europe, to begin our 
long life of happiness together. You know 
whether I could make you happy or not, 
Christine. You know whether your heart 
longs to go with me—just as surely as I 
know that my one possible chance of hap- 
piness is in getting your consent to be 
my wife.”’ 

**T cannot !’’ she said, ‘‘I cannot! We 
must think of others beside ourselves. If 
you are willing to sacrifice yourself, think 
of your mother and sisters !”’ 

** Sacrifice myself! I sacrifice myself 


only if I give you up. You must feel the | 


falseness of such a use of the word. As for 


me come again to-morrow morning. I will 
leave you now and you must try to rest. 
Talk freely to Mrs. Murray. Ask her what 
you must do. Remember that I consent 
to wait, only because I am so determined. 
Listen to me one moment. I swear before 
Heaven I will never give you up. You 
gave yourself to me in that kiss, and you 
are mine.’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ she said, as if that struggle were 
over with her now, ‘‘I am yours. I know 
it. Even if we part forever I am always 
yours. I will tell you what I will do. 
Your mother shall know everything and 
she shall decide.’’ 

He was at once afraid and glad, and 
Christine saw it. 

**T must see your mother,” she began. 

‘*T will see her for you. I will tell her 
everything and you shall see she will be for 
us. But if she should not, I warn you, 
Christine, I will not give you up for any one 
alive.”’ 

‘Listen to me,’’ said Christine calmly. 
‘This is what you must do. You must go 
to your mother and tell her there is some 
one that you love. Tell her as fully and 
freely as you choose. Convince her of the 
truth and strength of it as thoroughly as 
you can, and tell her that woman loves you 
in return, but has refused to marry you, 
for reasons which, if she would like to hear 
them, that woman herself will lay before 
her. I cannot let you do it for me,’’ she 
went on earnestly. ‘‘I know you would 
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wish to spare me this, but only a wUman’s 
tongue could tell that story of misery, and 
only a woman’s heart could understand it. 
You think she will love me for my misfor- 
tunes, as you have done in your great, 
generous heart. Ido not dare to think it, 
but I will put it to the test. You must 
promise me to tell her nothing, except just 
what I have told you. Do you promise 
this?”’ 

‘*T promise it, upon my honor; but re- 
member, if my mother should decide 
against me, I do not give you up.”’ 

‘*No, but I will give you up.’’ 

‘Christine !’’ he cried. ‘‘ And yet you 
say you love me!”’ 

**Oh, yes, I say I love you—and you 
know whether it is true.’’ 

She stood in front of him and looked him 
firmly in the face, but the look of her clear 
eyes was so full of crowding, overwhelm- 
ing sorrow that love, for a while, seemed 
to have taken flight. 

In vain he tried to put his hopeful spirit 
into her. She only shook her head and 
showed him a face of deep, unhoping sor- 
row. 

‘“‘If your mother consents to see me, 
appoint an hour to-morrow morning and 
let me know. I will take a carriage and 
go alone 5 

‘*T will come for you. 
mother’s carriage én 

‘*No, I must go alone, and I prefer to go 
in a hired carriage. You must see that no 
one else is present—neither of your sisters. 

It is to your mother only 
that I can say what I have 





I will bring my 





to say.’’ 
‘*Everything shall be as 
you wish. But, Christine, 


don’t be hurt if you find my 
mother’s manner difficult, at 
first. She has had a great 
deal of trouble, and it has 
made her manner a little 
hard pe 

** Ah,’’ she said, ‘‘I can 
understand that.’’ 

‘*But it is only her man- 
ner,’’ Noel went on, ‘her 
heart is kind and true.’’ 

‘*Don’t try to encourage 
me. I am not afraid. If ie 
has known the face of sor- 
row that is the best passport 
between us. Perhaps she 
will understand me.”’ 

‘Promise me this, Chris- 
tine—that whatever happens, 
you will see me to-morrow 
evening—and see me alone.”’ 

“I promise, but it may be 
to say good-by.”’ 

He repressed the defiant 
rotest of his heart, secure in 
is strong resolve. 

**Good-night, Christine,’’ 
he said. 

“‘Good-night,”’ she an- 
swered. Her eyes seemed 
to look at him through a 

reat cloud of sorrow, and 

er voice was like the speak- 
ing of a woman in a dream. 
There was a great and avail- 
ing force in the mood that 
held her. Noel knew she 
wished to be aione and that 
she had need of the repos: 
of solitude. So he only 
clasped her hand an instant, 
in a strong, assuring pres- 
sure, and was gone. 

Exhausted, worn out, 
spent with sorrow, Christine 
retired at once to her room, 
and went wearily to bed, 
wondering what the next da 
would bring. She soon fell 
into a deep sleep, and slept 
heavily till morning, waking 
with a confused mingling of 
memory and expectancy in which joy and 
pain were inseparably united. 


XVI 


OEL’S note came early. It announced 
that his mother cone be ready to re- 
ceive her visitor any time after eleven. It 
was full of the strongest assurances of love 
and constancy, and Christine knew it was 
meant to comfort and support her in her 
approaching ordeal. She felt so strong to 
meet this, however, that even Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s earnest protest that harm would 
come of the visit failed to intimidate her, 
and she turned a deaf ear to all her good 
friend’s entreaties to her to give it up. 
Mrs. Murray’s advice was for the immedi- 
ate marriage and departure for Europe, 
but Christine’s mind was made up and 
could not be shaken. 

She was feeling strangely calm as she 
drove along through a part of the great city 
she had never even seen before, where 
there were none but splendid houses, with 
glimpses, through richly-curtained windows, 
of luxurious interiors, and where all the 
people who passed her, whether on foot or 
in handsome carriages, had an air of ease 
and comfort and luxury that made her feel 
herself still more an alien.’ She did not re- 
pret her resolution, but she felt quite hope- 
ess of its result. It would make matters 
simpler for her, at all events. 

When the carriage stopped she got out 
with a strange feeling of unreality, closed 
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the door behind her, careful to see that it 
caught, spoke to the driver quietly and told 
him to wait, and then walked up the steps 
and rang the bell. During the moment 
she stood there a boy came along and 
threw a small printed paper at her feet. It 
was an advertisement of a new soap, and 
she was reading it mechanically when the 
door was opened by a tall man-servant 
who stood against the background of a 
stately hall, whose rich furnishings were 
revealed by the softened light that came 
through stained glass windows. Christine 
was closely veiled, and coming out of the 
sunshine it all seemed obscure and dim. 
She asked if Mrs. Noel was at home, and 
when the man said yes, and ushered her in 
she desired him to say to Mrs. Noel that 
the lady with whom she had an appoint- 
ment was come. 

Then she sat down in the great drawing- 
room and waited. The silence was intense. 
She seemed to have shrunk to a very small 
size as she sat in the midst of all this high- 
pitched, broad-proportioned _ stateliness. 
As her eyes grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness the objects about her seemed to come 
out, one by one—beautiful pictures, grace- 
ful statues, rich draperies and delicate, fine 
ornaments of many kinds. A _ carriage 
rolled by outside, one of the horses slip- 
ping on the thin coat of ice with which the 
shady side of the street was covered. The 
driver jerked him up sharply, with a 
smothered exclamation, and went on. As 
the sound of wheels died away she could 
hear a street band far off,playing a popular 
air. Then that too ceased and the silence 
without was as profound as the silence 
within. Christine felt precisely as if she 
were dreaming. It seemed to her hours 
that she had waited here, though she 
knew it was only a very few minutes, be- 
fore the servant returned. Mrs. Noel re- 
quested that she would be kind enough to 
come up-stairs, he said. 

Christine followed him silently up the 
great staircase, and was ushered into a 
room near its head. She heard the door 
closed vehind her, and saw a small, slight 
figure, dressed in black, standing opposite 
to her. 

‘*Good-morning. Excuse my _ asking 
you to come up-stairs,’’ a clear, refined 
voice began; but suddenly it broke off, 
and perfect silence followed, and the eyes 
of the two women met. Christine was 
very pale, and those beautiful eyes of hers 
hed dark rings arcund them, but they were 
marvelously clear and true, and, above all, 
they were eloquent with sorrow. 

The elder woman advanced to her and 
took her hand. 

**Oh, my child, how you must have suf- 
fered!’’ she said. 

‘* Ah, you know what it is. You have 
suffered, too. We shall understand each 
other better for that.’’ 

**My dear, | seem to understand it all. 
Don’t be unhappy. You need have no 
fear of me. If you love my son as he 
loves you, you have my consent. I will 
not ask to know anything.”’ 

‘You must know. I have come to tell 
you. You will probably change your mind 
when you have Send.” 

The elder woman, who was pale and 
delicate, and yet in spite of all this bore 
some resemblance to her strong young 
son, now led her tall companion to a seat, 
and, sitting down in front of her, said 
kindly : 

“Take off your hat and gloves, my 
dear. Try to feel at home with me. I 
love my son too dearly to go against him 
in the most earnest desire of his life. He 
has told me nothing, except that you love 
each other, and that there is something 
which you consider an obstacle to your 
marriage, but which he utterly refuses to 
—- as such. Tell me about it, dear, 
and let me set your mind at rest.”’ 

Christine took off her gloves, because 
they were a constraint to her, and now, as 
she gave her two bare hands into those of 
Mrs. Noel, she said calmly : 

“You think it is some little thing—that 
lack of fortune or a difference in social 

osition is the obstacle. I would not be 
ere now if it were no more than that—for 
I do love him!”’ 

The last words broke from her as if in- 
voluntarily, and the impulse that made her 
utter them sent the swift tears to her eyes. 
But she forced them back, and they had 
no successors. 

“And he loves you, too—oh, how he 
loves you! I wonder if you know.” 

“Yes, I know—I know it all. He has 
shown and proved, as well as told me. 
We love each other with a complete and 
perfect love. Even if I have to give him 
up nothing can take that away.” 

*“My dear, you need not give him up. 
I asked my son one question only: ‘Is her 
honor free from stain?’ ”’ 

*‘And what was his answer ?”’ 

*** Absolutely and utterly. She is as 
stainless as an angel.’ Those were his 
very words.”’ 

**God bless him for them! God forever 
bless him!”’ said Christine. ‘I know, in 
his eyes, it is so.”’ 

“In his eyes!’’ repeated Mrs. Noel. 
“‘Is there any doubt that it would be so 
in anv eyes?”’ 

‘*Yes,"’ said Christine, ‘‘there is great 
doubt.”’ 


It was well for her that she had not 
hoped too much—well that she had kept 
continually in mind the awful value of the 
revelation she had come to make. If she 
had been sanguine and confident the look 
that now came over the face of Noel’s 
mother would have been a harder thing to 
bear. But Christine was all prepared for 
it. It wounded, but it did not surprise 
nor disturb her perfect calm. There was 
a distinct change in the tone with which 
Mrs. Noel now said: 

‘If you have been unfortunate, poor 
girl, and have been led into trouble with- 
out fault of your own, as may possibly be, 
no one could pity you more than I. I can 
imagine such a case, and | could not look 
at you and think any evil of you. But if 
you know the world at all, you must know 
that these things—let a woman be utterly 
free from fault herself—carry their inexor- 
able consequences.”’ 

‘“‘T know the world but little,’ said 
Christine, ‘‘and yet I know that.”’ 

‘Then, my dear child, you cannot 
wonder that the woman so unfortunately 
situated is thought to be debarred from 
honorable marriage.’’ 

**T do not wonder when I meet with this 
judgment in the world or in you. I only 
wondered when I found in your son a 
being too high for it—a being to whom 
right is right and pureness is pureness, as 
itisto God. You will remember, madame, 
that it was your son who claimed that I 
was not debarred from honorable marriage, 
and not I. Oh, I have suffered—you were 
right. No wonder that the sign of it is 
branded on my forehead for all the world 
to see. I have suffered in a way as far 
beyond the worst pain you have ever 
known as that pain of yours has been from 
pleasure. You have known death in its 
most awful form when it took from you 
your dearest ones, but I have known death 
too. My little baby, who was like the 
very core of my heart, round which the 
heartstrings twisted, and the clinging flesh 
was wrapped, was torn away from me by 
death, and it was pain and anguish un- 
speakable—but I have known a suffering 
compared to which that agony was joy. 
There can be worse things to bear than the 
death of your heart’s dearest treasures— 
at least I know it may be so with women. 
And it was because you were a woman, 
with a woman's possibilities of pain, that 
I wanted to come to you—to tell you all, 
and let you say whether I am a fit wife for 
your son.”’ 

Ah, poor Christine! She felt, as she 
spoke those words, the silent, still, impal- 
pable recoil in her companion’s heart. 
She knew the poor woman was trying to 
be kind and merciful and sympathetic, but 
she also knew that what she had just said 
had rendered Noel’s mother the foe and 
opposer of this marriage, instead of its 
friend. 

‘*Go on, tell me all,’’ his mother said, 
and that subtle change of voice and manner 
was distincter still to the acute conscious- 
ness of Christine’s suffering soul. ‘‘I will 
be your friend whatever happens, and I 
honor you for the spirit in which you look 
upon this thing. I will speak out boldly, 
though you know I dislike to give you pain. 
But tell me this: Do you think yourself a 
fit wife for my son?”’ 

Christine raised her head and answered 
with a very noble look of pride: 

ad I do.’’ 

Her companion seemed to be surprised, 
and a faint shade of disapproval crossed 
her face. 

‘*T know it,’’ said Christine. ‘‘I know 
he did not say too much when he spoke 
those blessed words to you, and said I was 
stainless. God saw my heart through 
everything and He knows that it is so, but 
the world thinks otherwise. The world, 
and his own family, perhaps, would think 
your son lowered and dishonored by mar- 
rying me, and I never could consent to go 
among the people who could think it; so, 
if he married me, he would not only have 
to bear this odium, but to give up too, for- 
ever, his home and relatives, and friends 
and country, and it was for these reasons 
| refused to marry him—not for an instant 
because I felt myself unworthy.” 

It was plain that these earnest words had 
moved her companion deeply, and that 
she felt a desire to hear more. 

‘Tell me the whole story,’’ she said. 
‘‘This you have promised to do, and you 
have made me eager to hear it. Remem- 
ber how little I have been told. I do not 
even know your name.”’ 

With the full gaze of her sorrowful eyes 
upon the elder woman’s face, she said 
quietly : 

‘*My name is Christine.”’ 

There was an infinite proud calm in her 
voice, and in the same tone she went on: 

‘*I bore throughout my childhood and 
my young girl days another name that 
seems in no sense to belong to me now. 
That child and girl, Christine Verrone, is 
not in any way myself. It seems only a 
sweet memory of a dear young creature, 
nearer akin to the birds, and the winds, 
and the flowers than to me. I cannot feel 
I ought to take her name, and pass myself 
for her. For three years I bore another 
name, but it is one my very lips refuse to 
utter now, and I never had a right to it. 
The one name that I feel is really mine is 
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just Christine—the name that was given to 
the little baby, on whose forehead the sign 
of the cross was made soon after she came 
into this sad world, to taste of its most 
awful sorrow and to grow into the woman 
that I am. I have always loved it, be- 
cause, in sound, it seemed to bring me 
near to Christ—the dear Christ who has 
never forsaken me since I have borne His 
sign, who has been through all my loving, 
dear Brother, knowing and understanding 
all and grieving that I had to sufferso. He 
is with me still. He will stay with me if I 
have to give up earthly love and all that 
can make life happy. I know He has let 
it all happen to me, and that it must be for 
my good. I knowl am as pure in His 
eyes as when I was that little baby, bap- 
tized in His name, bearing the humanity 
He bore. You may decide my earthly 
happiness as you choose. I am not com- 
fortless. I know now the extent of His 
perfect power to comfort, since I find that 
He can support me through the supreme 
trial of giving up the man | love. It is in 
our darkest hour He comes closest,’’ she 
said, as if ina sort of ecstasy. ‘‘ He is here 
right with me now, strengthening and bless- 
ing me. I can feel His hands on my head. 
They actually press and touch me.”’ 

The fervor of her voice, the exaltation of 
her look, and the extreme realism of the 
words she used were indescribably awing 
and agitating to her companion, to whom 
such evidences in connection with religious 
feeling were utterly unprecedented. She 
saw that the source of this deep emotion 
was utter despair of earthly happiness, as, 
in truth, it was. From the moment that 
Christine had noted the change in her com- 
panion, which had followed her partial 
confession, she felt that her doom was 
sealed, and it was under the influence of 
this conviction that she had spoken. She 
felt anxious now to finish the interview and 
get away, that she might look her sorrow 
in the face, without the feeling of strange 
eyes upon her, and that she- might gather 
strength for her parting with the man she 
loved. 

Her last words had been followed by a 
thrilling silence which the other felt her- 
self powerless to break. It was Christine 
who spoke. 

‘**T promised your son that I would tell 
you the history of my life,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
can give it to you very briefly. I was as 
innocent and unknowing as a little child 
when | was taken from the convent where 
I was educated, and married by my father 
to a man I scarcely knew. I suppose I 
was a burden to my father and he wanted 
to get rid of me. He told me that the 
whole of my mother’s little fortune had 
been spent on my education, and that he 
had no home to take me to, and that I 
must marry. The young man he chose 
for me was good-looking and kind, though 
he did not speak my language, and I knew 
almost nothing of his. My father did 
everything. He assured me this man 
adored me and would do everything to 
make me happy—would always take care 
of me and give me a beautiful home in his 
land beyond the sea. I was ignorant of 
marriage as a baby. It was easy to get up 
a girlish fancy for the young man thus pre- 
sented to my childish imagination, and I 
consented willingly. I had a lot of charm- 
ing clothes ordered for my trousseau, and 
I was as delighted as a child. In this way 
I was married——”’ 

‘* Ah, you were really married!”’ inter- 
rupted her companion, the cloud on her face 
beginning to clear away. Christine saw it 
with a tinge of bitterness in her gentle heart. 

‘*No,’’ she said, almost coldly, ‘‘I was 
not really married. I thought so, and for 
three years I struggled through pain and 
woe and horror to do my duty to the man 
to whom I believed myself bound by the 
holy and indissoluble tie of marriage. I 
was ignorant, but somehow I had imbibed 
from every source ever opened to me a 
deep sense of the sacredness and eternity 
of that bond. So I fought and struggled 
on, feeling that truth to that obligation was 
my one anchor in a sea of trouble. I 
thought when I came here I could tell you 
some of the things I felt and endured, but 
Icannot. There would be no use. The 
bare fact is enough for a woman’s heart. 
When my child came I fixed my whole 
soul’s devotion on him. He was always 
delicate and feeble, but I loved him as, 
perhaps, a strong and healthy child could 
not have been loved. His father never 
noticed him at all, except to show that he 
thought him a burden. That was the final 
touch of complete alienation. Love—or 
what I had once called by that name—was 
gone long ago. We had become extremely 
poor—every cent of the principal had been 
spent in the most reckless way—oh, I can’t 
tell you all that. Your son will tell you if 

ou ask him. I think a sort of mental 
ack was at the back of it. I must hurry; 
I can’t bear to go over it all now. I met 
apd son on the steamer coming over, and 

e was kind to me then, suspecting, per- 
haps, how things were tending. Long 
after I met him again, accidentally, and he 
found out how wretched and r I was, 
with my baby ill, and in need almost of the 
necessaries of life. He gave me sittings at 
his studio, then, and paid me for them— 
larger sums, I suppose, than they were 
worth. At any rate, he and a good doctor 


and an old servant helped me through my 
trouble when my baby died and was buried. 
Then—oh, I am almost done with it now, 
thank God!”’ she said, with a great sob- 
bing breath—‘‘ it came to your son’s knowl- 
edge, professionally, that another woman 
claimed the man | supposed to be my hus- 
band, and he was about to be tried for——”’ 
she hesitated before the word, and could 
not utter it. ‘‘ Then—it was months ago— 
he took me to Mrs. Murray, who took care 
of me through all the misery and wretched- 
ness of those first weeks, and afterward 
got me work to do that I might make my 
own living. There I have been, in my 
sad peace and safety, ever since—a broken- 
hearted, wretched, nameless woman, and 
as such your son loved me. I returned 
his love with all the fire and strength of an 
utterly unexpended force. I had never 
loved before. I never felt the power of 
that love so mighty as now, in this moment 
that I give him up.” 

**You shall not give him up! I know it 
all now, and, in spite of everything, I tell 
you you shall not. Christine, listen, I give 
my consent. I declare to you that you 
honor him supremely when you agree to 
marry him. My child, if you had had a 
mother all this would not have come to 
you. I rejoice to take you for my daugh- 
ter. Look at me, Christine, and try to 
feel that you have a mother at last.”’ 

It was almost too much for the strained 
nerves of the girl. She could have borne 
denial calmly, seeing that she was ready 
for it, but the great rush of joy that surged 
into her heart at these unexpected words 
confused and agitated her. A strong voice 
spoke to her words of comfort and cheer, 
and loving arms embraced her. Sweet 
mother-kisses were pressed upon her 
cheeks and eyes, and she was gently re- 
assured and calmed and _ strengthened. 
Her mind was still a little dazed, however, 
and she did not quite know how it was 
that she found herself now standing alone, 
near the middle of the room. 

The door opened. Some one entered 
and closed it softly. She felt that it was 
Noel. He paused an instant near the 
threshold, and she turned her head and 
looked at him. He held out his arms. 
They moved toward each other, and she 
was folded in a close embrace. They re- 
mained so, absolutely still. Her heart was 
beating in full, thick throbs against his, 
which kept time to it. Her closed eyes 
were against his throat, and she would not 
move so much as an eyelash. She gave 
herself up-utterly to this ecstasy of content. 

“Don’t move,’’ she whispered. She 
was afraid this perfect moment would be 
spoiled ; a kiss, even, would have done it. 
But he seemed to understand, and except 
to tighten slightly the pressure of his arms 
he kept profoundly still. She could hear 
his low, uneven breathing and the faint, 
regular ticking of his watch. They seemed 
inclosed in a silence vast as space, and 
sweeter than thought could fathom. A 
great ocean of contentment flowed about 
them, stretching into infinity. Neither 
could have thought of anything to wish 
for. They seemed in absolute possession 
of all joy. 

A sound—the striking of a clock—broke 
the spell of silence. They moved a little 
apart, and so looked long into each other’s 
eyes. Then Noel bent toward the face 
upraised to his, and their lips met. 

There were tears in Christine’s eyes as 
she sank back from that kiss, but her hap- 
piness was complete, absolute, supreme. 
God had given to them both His richest 
gift of pleasure after pain. 


( Conclusion) 


*.* Miss Magruder’s story of ‘‘ A Beau- 
tiful Alien”? was commenced in the issue 
of THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL /or De- 
cember, 1893. A full set of the numbers 
containing the complete story will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 7o cents, 
postage free. 


A GIRL’S GREATEST HAPPINESS 


[s frequently found in her ability to play or 

sing. Often where the desire for musi- 
cal or vocal training exists, the means 
are wanting. This is now no longer true. 
During the past three years over 112 girls 
have received musical and vocal educations 
without a penny’s cost to themselves—all 
their expenses, even their cost of living, 
having been paid for them by THE LapDIEs’ 
HoME JourRNAL. What these hundred and 
more girls have done, every girl can do, if 
she wills. The JOURNAL stands not onl 
ready, but anxious to help her. It will 
place any sort of a musical or vocal edu- 
cation within her hands, free of all expense. 
All the resources and equipments of the 
finest musical conservatory in America are 
hers for the asking, as they were for the 112 
girls who took advantage of them. Simply 
write to THE LapiEes’ HoME JOURNAL, and 
you will be told how the other girls did it, 
and what is possible for any other girl to 
do—even the humblest village girl in the 
land. Where she lives makes no difference. 
Likewise is it possible for the girl who loves 
art to secure for herself a free education in 
painting, modeling, sculpture, water-coloi 
or illustration. 














~—OLF, the great national 
game of Scotland, has 
become both pular 
and fashionable in Eng- 
land, and is likely soon 
to be held in high favor 
in America. Those who 
are ignorant of the game 
beyond that it is of Scot- 
tish origin, anc who have only the vague 
idea of it that ‘‘shinney’’ sticks and balls 
and holes are employed in playing it, usu- 
ally smile in a good-natured and superior 
way when it is men- 
tioned, just as an 
accomplished gour- 
met would smile if 
he were told that 
haggis was good to 
eat. ‘‘Good for a 
Scotchman to eat,”’ 
the gourmet’s smile 
would say as plainly 
as uttered syllables. 
And so the ignorant 
sportsman would be 
apt to speak of the 
ancient and roya! 
game of golf. bui 
in reality there was 
never a more fasci- 
nating nor a more 
healthful game in- 
vented than golf, 
and the sooner it 
becomes popular in 
America the better 
it will be for all of 
those who fall un- 
der the spell of its 
charm. In writing about the humors of 
the game Mr. Gladstone’s Parliamentary 
adversary, Mr. Balfour, has said: ‘‘Con- 
sider, for instance, the fact that while the 
performers at other games are restricted 
within comparatively narrow limits of age, 
golf is out of relation with no one of the 
seven ages of man. Round the links may 
be seen in endless procession not only 
players of every degree of skill and of 
every social condition, but also of every 
degree of maturity and immaturity. There 
is no reason, in the nature of things, why 
golf should not be begun as soon as one 
can walk, and continued as long as one 
can walk.”’ 





POSITION OF A 





Now if very young children and very old 

men can compete in golf, finding both 
pleasure and healthful exercise in it, why 
should it not be played also by women? 
As a matter of fact, women play the game 
both in Scotland and England, and to some 
extent in this country, where the game is 
as yet known at but few places. Promi- 
nent among these places are Yonkers, New 
York ; Shinnecock Hills, on Long Island, 
and Newport, Rhode Island. It is quite 
likely, however, that before the winter of 
this year it will be played in half a hundred 
nclehbethoods, and where it is once intro- 


duced it is likely to flourish permanently. 
Some ten years ago a gentleman passing a 
tennis court near London, and in the neigh- 
borhood of a recently-opened golf links, 
said to the keeper, ‘‘Do you have much 
‘“We used to, sir,”’ 


play here?”’ replied 





POSITION FOR “ THE DRIVE”’’ 


the keeper, ‘‘but ever since this blanked 
Scotch croquet has come into fashion no 
one ever comes into the tennis court.” 
This anecdote has been related because 
it emphasizes the important fact that golf is 
a suitable game for all men, women and 
children who are not actual invalids. 
Tennis, being both fast and furious, is a 
pe exclusively for young people who are 

oth strong and agile. To be able to walk 
and to have the free use of the arms is all 
that golf primarily requires. 

ee 





“HIGH LOFTING STROKE”’ 
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HERE is, it must be 
said, a vast differ- 
ence between good play- 
ing and bad, but even 
the bad player feels from 
the very first time that 
he tries to drive the ball 
from the ‘‘tee’’ that he 
can improve with a little 
patience and practice. 
And what is more he 
does improve. All of 
the golf authorities are 
' agreed that if a boy or 
girl begin playing at ten years of age and 
keep it up for half a century, at the end of 
that time the player should make the best 
score ever by him or her achieved. Itisa 
matter of record that the most famous pro- 
fessional golfer in Scotland, old Tom 
Morris, keeper of the links at St. Andrews, 
made the best score of his life on his sixty- 
fourth birthday. This can be said of no 
other game with which I have acquaint- 
ance. The advantage of it, and specially 
with reference to women players, is too 
obvious to argue. Another advantage is 
this: golf can be 
taken up even in 
late middle life 
by both men and 
women, and such 
ae eg will be grati- 
fied to observe that 
their play improves 
quite steadily with 
ractice. With golf 
inks in every neigh- 
borhood there is 
no reason why the 
middle-aged woman 
should fasten her- 
self in a rocking- 
chair and consent to 
be regarded by the 
youngsters around 
her as antiquated at 
forty-five. Instead 
of that, with firm 
tread, she can, with 
her golfing club, fol- 
low her ball from 
link to link, renew- 
ing her beauty and 
her youth by exercise in the open air. 





|? will not be easy to explain golf so 
that it may be understood by those 
who have never seen it played. But by 
means of the accompanying diagram I 
shall endeavor to explain briefly. The 
grounds on which the game is played are 
called links, each distance between holes 
being a link. The object of the game is to 
drive asmall gutta-percha ball one and a 
half inches in diameter from hole to hole 
until the full course be covered. The 
player doing this in the least number of 
strokes is the winner. For the purpose of 
driving the ball there are various clubs, 
some twelve in number, fashioned so as to 
do what is desired. Chief among these 
are the driver, the cleak, the niblick, the 
lofter, the spoon and the putter. These 
clubs are carried by a lad technically 
called a ‘‘caddie,’’ whose other duties are 
to keep track of the ball after a stroke, so 
that it may not be lost, to keep the score 
of strokes, and also to give advice as to 
any particular stroke or club. Noone save 
the ‘‘caddie”’ is permitted to advise the 
player. The game is played by sides—one 
against one, or two against two. When 
there are two on each side the game is 
called a foursome. Each hole is about 
four inches in diameter, and these are 
surrounded by a few yards of smoothly- 
prepared grounds called putting greens. 
Near by each hole is a place called the 
‘teeing ground.’”’ In our diagram the first 
‘‘ teeing Page is ‘‘A,’’ and the first hole 
““B.” Now, at the beginning of the game 
the player takes a handful of earth and 
makes a little mound above the turf. This 
mound is called the ‘‘tee,’’ and on this the 
ball is placed. Now the player makes the 
first drive, sending the ball as far as pos- 
sible toward ‘‘ B,’’ six hundred feet away. 
For fear of misunderstanding it is well, 
perhaps, to say just here that there is no 
general rule for laying out golfing links. 
The topography of the ad must be con- 
dial ae the distance between holes 
ee as much by the hazards the player 
will encounter as by anything else. But 
the distance between holes should never be 
less than four hundred and fifty feet, as a 
good driver can send his ball that far with 
one stroke. Now return to the diagram. 
The player has driven the ball toward ‘‘B,”’ 
and the first stroke probably takes the ball 
somewhere near the stone wall that inter- 
venes. Now judgment must be used as to 
what club to use. If the player is tolerably 
close to the wall the lofter will be 
selected so as to strike the ball high into 
the air and so clear the wall. If the ball is 
very close the spoon may be used, but 
if there is space enough for a second long 
drive then the cleak or niblick will be em- 
ployed. Having cleared the wall the 
player approaches the ‘‘putting green”’ 
around the hole ‘‘B.’’ Once within the 

een, the putter is used and play made 
or the hole. If it require more than two 
strokes to make the hole from within the 
reen the player will be more than amiable 
if he preserve an easy temper. 


OLE ‘‘B”’ having been made the score of 
strokes required to achieve this result 
is noted and the ball removed to “teeing 
round’’ ‘‘C,’”? whence it is driven toward 
ole ‘‘D,’’ and the proceedings just de- 
scribed repeated till all of the links have 
been covered and the hole at ‘‘S’’ has been 
made. Once around the course of the links 
as shown in this diagram would be short 
of a mile, though, to be sure, the player 
would, in all probability, have walked 
a mile and a half in going the course. 
This would make a very short course, so 
with such links very likely a game would 
consist of three times around. Therefore, 
over such links in each game a player will 
have walked something like four miles and 
a half, and this will not have been on a 
paved street or dusty roadway, but over 
grassy fields with fences here and there 
and every now and then, perhaps, a brook. 
Walking is capital exercise, but an object- 
less walk to the majority of persons seems 
more like labor than sport. But the walk- 
ing a golfer does is purposeful, and there- 
fore never tiresome ; but when five or six 
miles have been covered by a stout person, 
a trifle short of breath, and specially if the 
course be a good deal up and down hill, 
that player when the last hole has been 
made will be apt to conclude that he or she 
has been doing something. And if the 
score shows that the player has improved 
since the last game then the wholesome 
fatigue will be doubly grateful and the next 
golfing day be looked forward to with 
pleasurable anticipations. 

The history of golf is so lost in antiquity 
that even so erudite a scholar and patri- 
otic a Scot as Andrew Lang failed in his 
efforts to trace its origin. He believes 
that the Scots six hundred years or so ago 
got the idea from some foreign’ game and 
then developed it to what it is now. Of its 
antiquity there can be no doubt. 





HE links at St. Andrews are the most 
famous in existence, and there Mary 
Stuart played after the death of Darnley. 
For centuries the rules of golf were not codi- 
fied, but were handed down from generation 
to eye with the dignity of traditions 
and the authority of established customs. 
But in more recent years, and rather for 
the benefit of foreign than Scotch players, 
the lax- ~f the links at St. Andrews have 
beer ‘ated and printed. I have only 
seen cules in the golf volume of the 
Badmiuwon Library, but they have probably 
also been printed in other books. The 
rules are simple and easily understood by 
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POSITION AT “ TOP OF SWING” 


any one who has once seen the game, but 
to the totally uninitiated they appear to be 
hopelessly unintelligible. For that reason 
I do not in this paper go into detail. 

The etiquette of the game is also well 
established, and therefore there is little or 
no excuse for angry disputes in the course 
of a game. For instance, ten, twenty 
or even thirty parties may be going over 
the course at the same time. There might 
be interferences between these parties 
were not the etiquette well understood, for 
it is frequently the case that the players 
who started from the ‘‘teeing ground”’ first 
may be slow or meet with misfortune, 
while all may go smoothly and quickly for 
those behind. In such a case the slow or 
unfortunate players make way and wait till 
the luckier players have gone ahead. 
Then, again, etiquette requires that the 
players ahead shall be warned that a ball 
that might strike one of the players is 
about to be driven. Were these customs 
not established by long usage there might 
occasionally something disagreeable hap- 
pen in a game, for there are times in the 
game when the temper of an unlucky 
player is most sorely tried. Mr. Balfour 
says that in England and Scotland bad 
language is not as frequently heard in a 
game of golf as it once was. He says: 
“Deeds, not words, are required in ex- 
treme cases to meet the exigencies of the 
situation, and as justice, prudence and 
politeness all conspire to shield his op- 
ponent from physical violence it is on the 
clubs that, under these circumstances, ven- 
geance most commonly descends. Most 
pee content themselves with simply 

reaking the offending weapon against the 
ground.”’ 


he fact that in playing this game men 

lose their tempers and make ridiculous 
spectacles of themselves, and the further 
fact that not all of them are always re- 
strained in their language, are the reasons, 
I fancy, which induced Andrew Lang to 
say that there are ‘‘ excellent reasons for 
objecting to the flutter of petticoats on the 
green.’’ Such reasons are no reasons at all 
against the presence of women in games of 
golf, but an argument in favor of their play- 
ing with the men, for their presence would 





ON THE “PUTTING GREEN”’ 


restrain a man both in language and in 
deeds, and such restraint would be a good 
thing for all concerned. One of the rules 
of the game is that after the ball is in 
play it shall not be touched with anything 
other than the club, and that each time it is 
so touched a stroke shall be added to the 
score. It is the general testimony of golf 
authorities that there is nothing that so 
strains a person’s integrity as the obeying 
of this rule. The temptation to touch the 
ball with the foot and put it into a better 
position for a good stroke is said to be too 
great for some players to resist. These 
authorities also agree in saying that a man 
who once yields to this temptation is 
irretrievably lost, and that his capacity to 
be honest in golf is as hopelessly gone as 
the power of a sheep-killing dog to stop 
taking his mutton on the hoof. These 
authorities recommend not betting heavily 
with such offenders, but in other regards 
not to pay any attention to their play. 





HIS is another feature of the game that 
women would do much toward re- 
forming. A gallant gentleman will not cheat 
a woman, and a woman at all worthy of con- 
sideration will not cheat any one at all. The 
only arguments against women playing golf 
are to the effect that they may in one way 
or another interfere with the play of men. 
This I have shown to be untrue, and I 
trust I have also said enough about the 
fascination of the game and its suitableness 
for women to induce many to try it. Nine 
out of ten of those who try it once will 
keep up their play if they live within easy 
reach of any golfing links. And as golfing 
links can be established easily in every 
country neighborhood, places to por will 
probably be accessible to nearly all women 
so soon as the beauties and charms of the 
game become to be known and appreciated. 
The practical instruction needed in lo- 
cating a course and playing the game 
should be easily accessible in every part of 
America. Nearly all Scotchmen, not from 
the great cities such as Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, know the game, and some such 
amiable person can pretty surely be found 
almost anywhere. And such a one may 
be depended upon to teach with enthusias- 
tic pleasure his great national game, which 
bids fair soon to belong to the whole world. 
So charming, innocent and healthful a 
game is worthy of the strongest possible 
encouragement. 
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DIAGRAM OF A GOLF LINKS 
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To which, as the best original song, was given the award of $100, in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S 1893 series of prizes for original musical compositions 
[All rights protected and reserved by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL] 
ron Allegretto. 
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1. Sweet love, the pale brow’d 
2. The nest - ing birds are 
3. Haste love, a film a - 
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And to the night i the night winds’ bland ca - ress 
The  brook-let hast it hast - ens to the lake 


Dim _ shapes flit weird voi - ces croon 
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THE WHITE RUBBER GOAT 
By CARL SMITH 


[| ORD BYRON looks with a haughty stare 
Straight out from the shelf at me, 
With the handsomest wave to his smooth, 
bisque hair 
That an artist would care to see, 
And the proudest curl to his silent lip, 
And the coldest and loftiest smile, 
With his head set back at a lordly tip 
O’er that collar of flaring style. 


And down in the corner of that same shelf 
As meek as a goat might be, 

A white rubber goat—ashamed of himself— 
Stands wobbling his beard at me. 

A white rubber goat that I happen to know 
Has a wonderful whistle somewhere 

Concealed in the region that’s hid below 
The wealth of his rubber hair. 


The white rubber goat is a homely goat 
With eyes that are bloodshot and red, 
And lumpy whiskers that hang from his throat 
In a bunch like a beard of lead, 
And the voice that he shrieks from his stomach 
is shrill, 
And his figure is awkward and squat, 
But I ween that that white rubber goat will 
fulfill 
An errand which Byron cannot. 


Oh, Byron, look down with your cold, bisque 


eye 
And scorn the white goat if you will; 
You never can quiet my baby’s cry 
With that countenance haughty and chill ; 
This critic of art with her rosy fist 
Will pass you all scornfully by 
For the goat whose red mouth into white has 
been kissed 
And whose voice is a squeeze-whistle’s cry. 





ARE OLD MAIDS UNATTRACTIVE? 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE 


7) HE prejudice which cer- 
4 tainly still exists in the 
average mind against 
unmarried women must 
be of comparatively 
modern origin. From 
the earliest ages, in 
ancient Greece and 
Rome particularly, the 
highest honors were paid them. They 
were the ministers of the old religions, and 
regarded with superstitious awe. The 
Priestess of Delphi, the most famous oracle 
in the ancient world—the Pythia she was 
called—was at first a young girl, but later 
was a woman past fifty. Many of the 
oracles of Rome, as well as Greece, were 
delivered by unwedded women. The 
Vestal virgins, priestesses of Vesta, guarded 
the sacred fire and the palladium, on whose 
preservation the Roman power was thought 
to depend. Amalthcea, who offered the 
famous nine books to Tarquin, and her 
sister, Libyls, were, like the priestesses 
and Vestals, consecrated to chastity, and its 
violation was punished with death. Most 
of the canonized women of the Roman 
Catholic Church were husbandless, and the 
hierarchy has always attached great spirit- 
ual importance and extreme merit to ab- 
stinence from marriage. 











INCE the Reformation, especially during 
the last century, and in our own land, 
matrimony has been so much esteemed, 
notably by women, that it has come to be 
regarded as in some sort discreditable for 
them to remain single. Old maids are 
mentioned on every hand with mingled 
ity and disdain, arising, no doubt, from the 
belief, conscious or unconscious, that they 
would not be what they are if they could 
help it. Few persons have a good word 
for them as a class. We are constantly 
hearing of lovely maidens, charming wives, 
buxom widows, but almost never of attract- 
ive old maids. The popular notion is that 
if they had been attractive they would have 
found husbands. Not having these the 
forced inference is that they have had no 
offers. The opinion of the average man, 
if not of the average woman, is that every 
woman is anxious to get married, and that, 
if she fails, it is through no fault of hers. 
The postulate is that she has made af 
effort to that end, and has not succeeded. 
Considering man’s susceptibility to any 
form or degree of feminine bewitchment, is 
not the notion that old maids are unattract- 
ive justified ? 

Discarding prejudice and fallacy let us 
look at the facts: Are old maids unattract- 
ive, as they are imagined and repre- 
sented? Yes. As they exist, as they really 
are? No. The people who think and talk 
of old maids most are apt to have in mind 
a picture not borrowed from Nature, but 
inherited by tradition. The imaginary old 
maid is sallow, lank, raw-boned, sharp- 
featured, thin-voiced, acidulous in expres- 
sion and in spirit. She is peevish, com- 
plaining, envious, malignant, covetous, 
wholly unsympathetic. Nobody would 
select her for a friend any more than for a 
wife. She is never trusted, esteemed nor 
loved. There is no such creature, of 
course—there could not be such a com- 
pound of humanity, all defects, without a 
redeeming trait. 
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HE real old maid is like any other woman. 
She has faults necessarily, though not 
those commonly conceived of. She is often 
plump, pretty, amiable, interesting, in- 
tellectual, cultured, warm-hearted, benev- 
olent, and has ardent friends of both 
sexes. These constantly wonder why she 
has not married, for they feel that she 
must have had many opportunities. Some 
of them may know why; she may have 
made them her confidantes. She usually 
has a sentimental, romantic, frequently a 
sad and pathetic past, of which she does 
not speak, unless in the sacredness of in- 
timacy. She is not dissatisfied, querulous 
nor envious. On the contrary, she is, for 
the most part, singularly content, patient 
and serene—more so than many wives who 
have household duties and domestic cares 
to tire and trouble them. 

As is often thought, she should have 
been married, judging from externals in a 
cursory way. But whocan tell? Only she 
is capable of determining, and she has 
already determined. It is an impertinence 
for others to discuss the matter. Every 
woman of good sense who has reached 
discretionary years must settle that mo- 
mentous question for herself. She knows 
better about it than any one else can know. 
Hers is the risk, hers the responsibility ; 
the final decision should be hers also. 

It is a stupid, as well as a heinous mis- 
take, that women who remain single do so 
from necessity. Almost any woman can 
get a husband if she is so minded, as daily 
observation attests. When we see the 
multitude of wives who have no visible 
signs of matrimonial recommendation why 
should we think that old maids have been 
totally neglected? We may meet those 
who do not look inviting. But we meet 
any number of wives who are even less 
inviting. 

It must be very rare indeed that an old 
maid is such from lack of connubial op- 
portunity. Her condition indicates not 
that she is unattractive, but that she is 
somewhat fastidious, that she demands cer- 
tain qualities in him that she chooses for a 
partner, and not finding them that she pre- 
fers to continue partnerless. The appear- 
ance and outgiving of many wives denote 
that they have accepted the first offer ; the 
appearance and outgiving of many old 
maids that they have declined repeated 
offers. It is undeniable that wives, in the 
mass, have no more charm than old maids 
have, in the mass. But, as the majority of 
women are married, they are no more criti- 
cised nor commented on, in the bulk, than 
the whole sex are. They are spoken of in- 
dividually as pretty or plain, bright or dull, 
pleasant or unpleasant; while old maids 
are judged as a species, and almost always 
unfavorably. 





ANY an old maid, so-called, unexpect- 
edly to her associates, becomes a 
wife, some man of taste, discernment and 
sympathy having induced her to change her 
state. Probably no other man of his kind 
has proposed before, which accounts for 
her singleness. After her marriage hun- 
dreds of persons who had sneered at her 
condition find her charming, thus showing 
the extent of their prejudice against feminine 
celibacy. Old maids in general, it is fair to 
presume, do not wait for opportunities, but 
for proposers of an acceptable sort. They 
may have, indeed they are likely to have, 
those, but not to meet these. Marriage, in 
the main, is a question of propinquity ; old 
maidenhood is a question of suitabléness. 

The time was, and not long ago, when 
most women in this country were chagrined 
if they were not furnished with husbands. 
They felt that it was a reproach to them- 
selves, and they took husbands, therefore, 
without reflection or investigation, intent on 
mating rather than matching. 

The time has changed, and women have 
changed with it. They have grown more 
sensible, more independent in disposition 
as well as circumstances. They no longer 
marry for support ; they have proved their 
capacity to support themselves, and self- 
support has developed them in every a 
Assured that they can get on comfortably 
and contentedly alone they are better 
adapted by the assurance for consortship. 
They have rapidly increased from this and 
cognate causes, and have so improved in 
person, mind and character that an old 
maid of to-day is wholly different from an 
old maid of forty years ago. 

Now she is frequently a superior and 
exceptionally attractive woman. She has 
ceased to be regarded as she was in the 
last generation. Instead of a woman who 
could not secure a husband she is more 
likely to be recognized as a woman with- 
out one, because difficult to please. 

Many excellent men like a spinster—this 
is the better word—are fonder of her com- 
panionship than they are of younger maids, 
or wives or widows. She is less personal, 
less flighty, less sentimental than young 
maids. She is not inclined, as is often 
charged on wives, to talk overmuch of chil- 
dren and servants. She is not suspected, 
as widows are, though very unjustly, of 
cherishing fresh connubial designs. She 
is, in these days, usually intelligent, reason- 
able, sweet-natured, interesting, helpful. 
If she had ever been what she is accused of 
being she has now evolved into rounded 
and attractive womanhood. 





WHEN MOLLIE BATHES THE BABY 
By THOMAS BEWSY HOLMES 


HEN Mollie bathes the baby 
I lay my book aside 

And watch the operation 

With deep paternal pride; 
I scan the dimpled body 

Of the struggling little elf, 
For undeveloped points of 

Resemblance to myself. 


When Mollie bathes the baby 
She always says to me: 
“Isn’t he just as cunning 
And sweet as he can be? 
Just see those pretty dimples! 
Aren’t his eyes a lovely blue?”’ 
And then, “ You precious darling, 
I could bite those arms in two.” 


When Mollie bathes the baby 
I always say to her: 
“Look out now, don’t you drop him,” 
And she answers back, “ No, sir!’ 
Then I talk about his rosy cheeks, 
The muscles in his arms, 
His shapely head, his sturdy legs, 
And other manly charms. 


When Mollie bathes the baby 
The household bends its knee, 
And shows him greater deference 
Than it ever shows to me. 
But I feel no jealous goading, 
As they laud him to the skies, 
For every one assures me 
That he has his father’s eyes. 
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OLD-FASHIONED PLAIN SEWING 
By SYBIL LANIGAN 


T was said by Lady Mary 

Wortley Montagu that it 
was as scandalous for a 
woman not to be able to 
use a needle as for a 
man not to be able to use 
a sword. But that was 
: about a hundred and fifty 
years ago. In this century either imple- 
ment may lie unused without dishonor, and 
yet the needle remains the symbol of 
womanly efficiency as the sword does of 
soldierly achievement. 








HE click of the sewing machine has 
largely superseded the little noiseless 
shining badge of industry, and the products 
of the loom have rendered much of its 
service unnecessary. Stili it is as wise to 
train a girl in the use of needle, thimble 
and scissors nowadays as in the time of 
witty Lady Mar In the present difficult 
conditions of life the more a woman can 
make with her own hands of the things 
necessary for existence the better will she 
be able to solve the problem, ‘‘how to 
make a living.’’ The girl who can deal 
with the every-day elements of life with 
sense, taste and ability will, in all proba- 
bility, be the one of whom it can be said 
‘‘the heart of her husband doth safely 
trust in her,’’ and also the one best fitted 
to “go it alone”’ in life with happiness, 
usefulness and success. We must live on 
the basis of food and clothes while in this 
mundane state ; the less the friction in ob- 
taining these the greater the power in other 
lines. The lubricating oil that reduces the 
friction to a minimum is knowledge, prac- 
tical knowledge in both departments, and 
this knowledge it is one of a woman’s pri- 
mary duties to possess. We will speak 
only of one of the fundamental arts, sew- 
ing. Ready-made clothing offers great 
temptations to the unskilled. It seems 
folly to spend hours of labor to produce an 
article that will not appear as well as that 
offered for sale, but it is at the sacrifice of 
ability, individuality, and conscience some- 
times, that these ready-made articles are 
purchased. You lighten your purse to 
lengthen your leisure. Will you employ the 
purchased time to greater advantage? Has 
no one suffered that you may buy cheaply ? 
Will the garment express your refinement 
in material and finish? Can you make when 
you cannot buy? There are immediate 
and unquestioned advantages to large 
classes in the possibility of purchasing all 
we need to put on in a completed state, 
but if you are one of the women who have 
more time than money you may find econ- 
omy, beauty and pleasure achieved in using 
your own fingers. 

There has been a revival of needlework 
along artistic lines, and one who has been 
trained in old-fashioned plain sewing will 
find no great difficulty in compassing em- 
broidery or drawn-work in their count- 
less combinations. But there are better 
though less attractive uses for the needle. 
Artistic needlework makes heavy draughts 
on time and eyesight, two most precious 
things, and it is the exceptional woman 
who can make it an adequate source of 
revenue. Then the grace of the fashion of 
it perisheth ; what was wrought with so 
much care and thought two years ago is 
out of date in design and finish to-day. 
The wheel of fashien turns very rapidly, 
especially in decorative effects. The most 
profitable use for the needle is in making, 
remaking and repairing wearing apparel 
for ourselves as well as for others. 


CLERGY MAN’S wife once said to me: ‘I 
often wish | had never learned to sew, 
and then I would not have to do all my sew- 
ing, and could get time to read. But then, 
on the other hand, my husband would never 
have been able to keep his head above 
water if I hadn’t done it.’”” Two moods 
of a woman ; the higher, because more un- 
selfish one, recognizing how potent a factor 
in the ease and happiness of a whole family 
a tiny implement had been. A good many 
of the submerged tenth might be kept afloat 
by its aid, for decent clothing is a great 
incentive to self-respect. The woman who 
helps or teaches a poorer sister to clothe 
her little ones, who can show her the possi- 
bilities of old clothes, is the woman who 
holds a beneficent power in her hand. 
Though that hand may be empty of silver 
or gold, it has a Christ-like gift to bestow ; 
it can help others to help themselves. 

And our girls—who, very properly, want 
to be ‘‘fair as a lily-and sweet as a rose”’ 
—how shall they achieve their ambition 
while the family finances so often seem to 
contract as the family expands? Is it the 
wisest course for them to spend their time 
abroad in earning money by the many 
industries open to them, and then spend 
that money on finer apparel than the home 
purse could afford? Or is it better when 
pressing need does not exist, to be content 
with the simpler life at home, to learn the 
arts they must practice by-and-by: how to 
make and mend and utilize in a noble 
economy, an economy of which a girl 
should be proud rather than ashamed ? 





HE domesticities, as Carlyle terms them 

in his letter to Blanche Atkinson, will 

work fora girl’s refinement and ultimate 

advantage more surely than shop or office 
work can do. 

Some girl may be tempted to feel Mrs. 
Garth’s scorn of the word “‘ultimate.’’ Im- 
mediate use and enjoyment is a natural 
desire, and the hours spent in stitching 
seem so slow and so long, but there is 
drudgery in all apprenticeship, certainly 
less in sewing than in most work. Nowa- 
days the mysteries of shaping and fitting 
are-made plain by the exact patterns fur- 
nished so cheaply, and practical and valu- 
able hints and advice will be found in the 
columns of every woman’s magazine. With 
these there needs but the development of 
personal taste and ingenuity to enable any 
girl to dress as becomes a lady with but a 
moderate outlay. This accomplishment 
is worth while devoting time and pains to 
possess, and it need not militate against 
mental culture. The use of the needle is 
favorable to thought, and the cleverest 
women, from George Eliot and George 
Sand downward, have proved that it does 
not unfit the fingers for the use of the pen. 

The capable hand is the hand we honor, 
especially when it ministers to the needs, 
even the primary needs, of humanity. It 
is a tender touch in the old Bible story that 
brings the homely handiwork of Dorcas 
into view, and preserves the ‘‘ coats and 
garments that she had made while yet with 
them ”’ as a lasting memorial of her loving 
and skillful service. 

In the rebound from the old error that 
narrowed a woman’s interests, duties and 
powers to the four walls of her own home, 
and confined her thoughts to the physical 
and material well-being of its inmates, it 
should be remembered that the greater 
includes the less, and that in our wider 
outlook the necessary arts must not be 
suffered to drop from our line of vision. 
In ceasing to be the slave we should rise 
to be the mistress of our needle. Above 
all we should be willing to pay an honest 
price for the service of another when we 
avail ourselves of it. 

“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.”’ 

But there is little excuse for want of thought 
respecting the wrongs, the trials and temp- 
tations which we know to be the lot of 
many who use the needle as a means of 
livelihood. These things are the outcome 
of a selfish and unjust desire for cheap sew- 
ing. But ignorance often lies at the root 
of our thoughtlessness. 

When we can make a garment we can esti- 
mate the time a workwoman should spend 
upon it, and what is a fair remuneration for 
her labor. It is far better to pay the worker 
liberally than to get work done cheaply 
and bestow the difference in charity. ‘‘Do 
justly’? runs the command which every 
woman should ponder over, and strive to 
fulfill, before she considers the next clause, 
*‘love mercy,’’ and allows herself the lux- 
ury of beneficence. Garments neatly made 
and given to those who sorely need them 
will far outweigh in value any money gift, 
both to the giver and the receiver, and the 
womanly thought and tenderness that have 
been stitched into the seams may ease 
many a sore and burdened heart. This is 
the kind of giving that Mr. Ruskin, the 
girls’ prophet, recommends. This is the 
kind of giving of which Lowell says : 

“The hand cannot clasp the whole of his alms.”’ 


It is the sharing of our labor, our time, 
our thought, our skill with our needy neigh- 
bor. Athene’s spindle and distaff are gone 
from the modern excellent woman, but she 
cannot let the needle go while the ‘‘thread 
of all sustaining beauty” is waiting to be 


used by loving hands. 
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thoughts A thing in air to lightly sail, 
of Or ride the waters like a whale, 
pleasure Is not beyond their mystic might 
eee ; passing Or wondrous breadth of genius 
£ through bright, 


THE BROWNIES VISIT THE GODDESS 
ae OF LIBERTY Bs Sh 
By Palmer Cox 

















Their active minds, the Brownies drew 
Together on a rising ground, 
As evening shades were closing round. 
The bat, the beetle and the fly, 
Whose evening lantern charms the eye, 
Come not more prompt at Hecate’s call 
Than Brownies when the shadows fall. 
Said one, “ Ofttimes at close of day 
I’ve watched the light 

in yonder bay 
procesiing from the 

statue high 
That looms so dark 

against the sky, 
And thought upon 

the joy in store 
For us, could we 

but venture o’er 
The waves that lift 

their snowy crests 
Around the isle 


What mortal man, however blessed 
With special gifts above the rest, 
Can conjure up to serve his end, 
To spread his fame, or purse extend, 
He’ll find the band not at his heels, 
Nor studying his springs and wheels, 
Nor planning to infringe his right, 
But in advance clean out of sight. 
But little serves 
to make a boat 
On which the Brownies 
well can float. 
At times no better craft 
they ask 
Than just a coop, 
or empty cask, 
And thus they’ Il travel 
free from care 
Without a wish 
to better fare. 
’Tis not in yachts, 
whereon it rests.’’ nor coaches great, 
Another said, “ When Brownies fail Nor cushions soft, nor chairs 
In aught they undertake, bewail of staie, 
The lost condition of the race. To bring content, or bliss control, 
Till then let fear to nerve give place. ’Tis in the nature of the soul, 
This eve when dew bedecks the wold, And often those who smile the most 
And in the sky the hunter old Are those who have no beef to roast, 
Has buckled on his belt of fire, And so the Brownies, well content 
We'll take ourselves that island nigher, With what the fates that evening lent, 
To see the statue that does stand Set out from shore with joke and 
With blazing torch in lifted hand smile, 
As Liberty to light the way To work their passage to the isle. 
For all the world to reach the bay. The bay that night they tempted fish 
There in due time we’l! soon disclose Was not as calm as one might wish, 
The liberty a Brownie knows, The gales that swept the sea of late 
And I for one will feel unblessed Had left it in a ruffled state, 
Until upon her crown | rest, Now heaving there and sinking here, 
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A proud and sweeping glance to throw 


And flinging spray across the pier. 
Upon the shipping moored below.” 


It seemed averse to ways serene, 
And anxious to do sornething mean, 
So when the Brownies ventured out 
Upon their traps to toss about, 


Few minutes passed before the band 
Was out upon the cape of land 
That nearest to the island lay, A titter seemed at times to run 
Collecting in their lively way From wave to wave until it won 
Such things as best would bear them through More strength and reached a howl at last 
The water to the point in view. That went out seaward with the blast. 
Inventors at their task grown gray A little giggle passing through 
Oft problems leave and pass away, The cherry lips of such as you, 
Unable to solutions claim Is sweetest music to the ear, 
That might have brought them wealth or But laughs like those 
fame, we mention here 
But Brownies, when it is their lot Oft hint of travels 
To study out a scheme or plot, sub-marine, 
All problems soon side-track or shunt, Of seaweed wraps 
And bring perfection to the front. and anguish keen. 





’ And life seemed hanging by a hair, 





They reached, ere long, as best they could, 
The island where the statue stood. 

With upturned face they gathered all 

To gaze upon the figure tall, 

That as a work of friendship still 

Between two great Republics will 


Then hearts sank low in every breast 
When valued friends were sore distressed, 
But ready hands were ever near 

To lift them from the place of fear. 

Not long in danger Brownies lie 

While close at hand are comrades spry. 
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Each nerve is strained, each method tried 
That swift relief may be supplied. 
What Brownies did not understand 
About that statue, great and grand, 
Before they left for haunts remote 
Was hardly worthy special note. 


Look out upon the restless sea 
Till time, perhaps, shall cease to be. 
Not long the Brownies stay below 
When there’s a chance to upward go, 
Not long an outward look will do 
If there’s a way to travel through, 
And soon the band of which 
we sing 
Were wending upward ina 
string, 
The many steps the stair 
contained 
Were left behind as on 
they strained, 
Without a halt, save 
one alone 
Upon the pedestal 
of stone, 

Where they with 
wondering eyes 
looked out 

Across the waves, 
then turned 
about 
And hid beneath 
the garment’s fold, 
Still upward climbed 
the Brownies bold, 
And showed the greatest 
discontent 
Till to the highest point er 
they went. KJ 






They criticised her Grecian nose, 

Her curling lip and graceful pose. 

Her eyes that looked so calm and kind, 
Her hair rolled in a knot behind, 

And then the Brownies all agreed 

She rightly represents, indeed, 

As any practiced eye could tell, 

That Liberty all love so well. 

They ventured up and sat astride 

Of finger tips, and stood with pride 
Upon the ornamented head, 

And torch, that light around them spread. 
A mortal, howsoever free 

From dizziness he claims to be, 

Will hardly tempt fate in the way 

The Brownies do at work or play, 

But not without alarms they go, 

Thus daring fortune well we know. 
Sometimes they slipped in spite of care 


The stars on high had banked their fires, 
The dawn had tinged the city’s spires, 
The goddess stood in fuller grace, 

The flush of morn upon her face, 

Ere Brownies reached the Jersey shore 
And found their hiding-place once more. 
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vf&siea VERY once in a while a 
ai great moral wave 
sweeps over our coun- 
try, and the air fairly 
crackles and sparkles 
with all sorts of ideas 
regarding social 
purity. Organiza- 
tions which have 
. slumbered in peaceful 
tranquillity for years suddenly come to life, 
and on every hand we hear discussed the 
question of ‘‘ How shall we create a higher 
moral standard ?’’ Petitions to legislative 
bodies are framed and circulated ; laws, 
suddenly found to be deficient in their 
eke eeep of moral misdoings, are ana- 
yzed and pulled to pieces, while the pulpit 
also lends its voice to the awakening. 
© 
CERTAIN New York clergyman a few 
weeks since, not to be outdone by his 
neighboring pulpits, in the midst of one of 
these social purification awakenings, had a 
few things to say which interested me so 
much that I cut out a portion of a news- 
paper report of his sermon. This eminent 
pulpiteer—eminent because he occupies one 
of the most prominent and constantly re- 
ported pulpits in New York—said: 

“It is very apparent that we are in need of a gen- 
eral awakening on this subject of moral standards. 
On every hand do we see fair womanhood dragging 
itself through the mire of social degradation. Our 
daughters must not be reared under existing condi- 
tions. They must understand and have it impressed 
upon them during each hour of their ripening wom- 
anhood that moral purity is their greatest and dearest 
possession, and that for it they shall be held strictly 
accountable to the highest moral code. We must 
lift womanhood up; we must elevate it to the highest 
pinnacle of purity of mind and soul. We must com- 
pel our legislators to take heed of our endeavors and 
enact new and stricter laws. We must form our- 
selves into organizations for the advancement of 
these principles. But the largest responsibility rests 
upon us who are parents of daughters. Upon them, 
in turn, rests the future of our nation.”’ 

One can scarcely credit the fact that a 
man of common sense—for his career en- 
titles him to the credit of having brains 
and judgment—should be capable of state- 
ments so manifestly unfair. 

Not even the smallest or most insignifi- 
cant share of moral responsibility is placed 
upon man. The whole case is made to 
rest upon the shoulders of woman. Our 
daughters need to be impressed ; our sons 
evidently do not. The future observance of 
social laws depends, it would seem, entirely 
upon our daughters. All responsibility 
rests with them. Such talk is worse than 
wrong. It is unjust, and as unfair as it is 
narrow-minded and misleading. 
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O far as legislation is concerned in this 
matter—disposing of the legal aspect 
of the case first—a ditferent state of affairs 
cannot be reached in this way. A law 
simply fixes a basis. It cannot, however, 
either inculcate or enforce a nation’s moral 
principles. Morality is not a question that 
can find its solution in legislative halls. 
It is a matter of principle with the peo- 
ple. Our moral laws are sufficient for 
the purpose; to make them more specific 
will not help matters a particle. To over- 
come present evils we must begin else- 
where. I yield to no one in admiration 
and a hearty sympathy with the work now 
being done by the various Social Purity 
Leagues. But these organizations are de- 
feating their own best aims and wisest 
yeas when they seek to reach results 
oy trying to compel further legislation. 
We must first of all establish a different 
moral code among ourselves, men and 
women alike, a code which will hold a 
man as strictly accountable for the highest 
observance of moral principles as it does a 
woman. The women of the world are suf- 
fering to-day from a code of morality which 
imposes upon them all the responsibility for 
purity and all the penalty for wrong-doing, 
whether the wrong-doing is strictly theirs 
or not. We have reached a state of affairs 
of which we can only find a solution in the 
cultivation of a higher and truer sentiment 
—a sentiment that will not excuse a man 
because he is a man, nor punish a woman 
because she is a woman. That which is 
wrong in woman should be equally wrong 
in man, and the one should be held as 
strictly accountable as the other. 
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T° try to find the solution of this problem 
in the cry that ‘‘we must lift woman- 
hood up”’ is likewise wrong. When it 
comes to a question of morality woman- 
hood does not require one-half, no, not one- 
tenth as much lifting up as does manhood. 
From the standpoint of moral ethics women 
have since the creation of the world been 
the superiors of men. There are very few 
men capable of either understanding or 
appreciating the purity of a good woman. 
A man regards a woman in a very different 
way from that in which a woman regards a 
man. | am not going to decry my own 
sex. Altogether too many writers be- 
lieve that in order to wiii the favor of the 
readers of a woman’s magazine they must 
depreciate the qualities of men. ‘This page 
has never sought to win the favor of one 
sex at the expense of the other. Its pur- 
pose has been rather to knit the interests 
of men and women closer together. The 
best women believe in men, and they do 
not care to have the masculine standard 
lowered in order that the feminine banner 
may be raised. But men must be gov- 
erned by a different moral code than at 
present exists in society, and here women 
may be all-powerful. It is not the need of 
woman’s own moral improvement that is 
so urgent as it is that women shall raise a 
higher standard for the morality of man. 
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yy is idle to say, as has recently been stated, 

that men have arbitrarily licensed them- 
selves in respect to their own morality. 
This is not so. Men have accepted things 
as they have found them. That is all. It 
is true that they have taken advantage of 
existing conditions in hundreds of cases, 
and that they have not done as much as 
they might to bring about a changed state 
of affairs. But this is a good deal to ex- 
pect of human nature. All of us, women 
as well as men, like to cling to certain 
things which we know in our hearts are not 
exactly right. But so long as we can have 
them without open offense we keep them. 
And just so long as society stands ready to 
alliate a misdoing of any sort, just so 
ong will that misdoing exist. Give a mis- 
doing its true color, however, and place up- 
on it its proper stamp and consequences, 
and if it will not be entirely stamped out 
it will be lessened to a very considerable 
degree. Thousands of men are follow- 
ing lives to-day because they know they 
have the excuse of society at large. Men 
have not set a higher moral standard for 
women than for themselves ; they have had 
it set for them, and they have accepted it. 
They have been sheltered under false and 
misleading physiological protections. They 
have even been defended under the laws and 
principles of Christianity, in the very fact 
that, from the days of the Old Testament 
until now, the sentiment of society has been 
different touching the moral obligations of 
aman and of a woman. It is evading the 
real question to say that man has been his 
own arbitrator of morality. He could not 
be if the sentiment of society were against 
his being so. But it is for him; it sides 
with him. It accepts the excuse of the 
base coward who whines that “ the woman 
tempted me and I was led astray.’’ Then, 
with one magnificent inconsistency, it 
strikes the woman while it protects the 
man. If unchastity is regarded as the 
capital sin for woman, then moral cowardice 
should be deemed the capital sin for man. 
A man is fully as capable of obeying a 
moral obligation as is a woman, and he 
should be held just as accountable. Sub- 
stitute punishment for extenuation, and you 
will alter the aspect of affairs. 


HERE. and here only, is where the true 
solution of the problem of social 
purity must be found. It lies absolutely 
with the great social body, and with it 
alone. And since we leave our society to 
be controlled and regulated by women, 
they become at once the most potent fac- 
tors in this reform. Our women. must 
change their present disposition to excuse 
the same offense in a man which they 
utterly refuse to tolerate ina woman. The 
same sternness—and it is a wise one— 
which they now exercise toward their own 
sex they should extend to men. Women 
must not continue to receive into their 
homes men whose lives they know are a 
constant defiance of the highest moral 
laws. It is no use for our women to say 
that they do not know this fact of the men 
to whom they extend hospitality. They 
are not slow to intelligently draw the 
social line with women ; they can draw the 
line with equal intelligence in the case of 
men. It is for women to find open fault 
with a law—which at present they, in all 
too many cases, openly indorse and accept 
—which punishes a woman and allows the 
man to escape. By continuing to indorse 
this law women work the greatest injury 
upon their own sex, and constantly set a 
lower standard formen. Men are perfectly 
well aware of this fact, and hundreds of 
them are, unfortunately, only too willing 
and ready to accept the standard at present 
set for them. The moral basis upon which 
woman judges woman is all right, but it 
becomes all wrong in comparison with the 
basis upon which she exonerates or is 
lenient with the man for the same offenses 
against morals and society which she con- 
demns in the woman. 
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HERE is no discrimination so puzzling to 
men as that which women are apt to 
make in the case of the notorious scandals 
which now and then fill our newspapers 
and become every-day talk. Even where 
the man is shown to be more guilty than 
the woman, the sympathies of women are 
given to the former, and the strictest con- 
demnation is passed upon the woman. 
Only recently this was again shown in a 
notorious case tried at Washington, with 
which we were all familiar, where a public 
official was clearly shown, even by his own 
confession, to be beneath the contempt of 
decent men. And yet not only did hun- 
dreds of letters of sympathy from women 
pour in upon him, but some, more daring 
than others, proclaimed in public that le- 
niency should be extended him on the 
ground that ‘‘he was the victim of a 
smooth-tongued woman,’’ and was by her 
led astray! Then came the most uncom- 
promising denunciations of the plaintiff in 
this particular case. She was “ brazen,’’ 
and she was all that was unsavory and un- 
clean. Something was due the defendant, 
but nothing was due the woman! How 
inconsistent and how unpardonable is such 
a defense, and how undeserved! And yet 
we see this same spirit of curious dis- 
crimination constantly evidenced. On the 
theory that depravity is natural in man, he 
must be excused. Such theories do more 
to destroy the safeguards of society than 
aught else, and women, careful in all other 
respects to observe social laws, should be 
the last to advance them. Man is not a 
natural brute, even if he was created of a 
coarser grain than woman. His creation 
is not an excuse for moral wickedness. 
He is just as amenable to the moral law as 
is woman, and the mercy that is shown 
him because he is a man is not only of a 
misplaced order, but tends to lower civili- 
zation to savagery. Men know this and 
feel it, and it is very much in order that 
women should too. 
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B hao is no earthly sense in any pursu- 
ance of policies for the betterment of 
society at large so long as women will 
insist upon making and recognizing two 
moral codes. Such discrimination nullifies 
the most stringent efforts and the wisest 
policies. I am not of that class which be- 
lieves that the world is getting worse, since 
every indication points to the contrary. 
Nor do I believe that men are becoming 
worse. At the same time it may well be 
considered an open question whether a 
continuation of this unequal placing of the 
moral responsibility of the sexes will make 
them any better. It is a peculiarity of 
every vice that it thrives under the slight- 
est encouragement. You can develop a 
vice much easier than you can dwarf it. 
We can talk to our young men until we 
become black in the face, but it will do 
precious little good when they find out 
that they have a certain license in moral 
habits which, so long as it is not abused too 
openly, will find them excuse in the eyes 
of the world. We are noi making it easier 
for young men to live clean and upright 
lives by such a code, and this fact those 
of us who are parents should not forget. 
The toleration which we exercise for mas- 
culine missteps is not having a salutary 
effect upon young men. It is not the 
healthiest sort of a moral lesson when we 
raise men to high public positions whose 
early lives we know to have been in defi- 
ance of morallaws. Preaching morality is 
avery good thing, but practicing it is better. 





JUNE, 1894 





HAT a large moral responsibility lies 
with parents admits of no doubt, but 
I am opposed to such a theory as that ad- 
vanced by the New York clergyman, which 
confines such a responsibility to the parents 
of daughters. Our boys need just as care- 
ful moral training as do our girls. If we 
teach our daughters to protect their woman- 
hood we should likewise teach our sons to 
respect it. And here the duty of the father 
is presented. It is the exception, rather 
than the rule, that we find a proper spirit of 
confidence existing between father and 
son. The average boy grows up with 
absolutely no idea of the dangers which 
he must encounter in his life. The father 
argues that to speak of moral questions to 
his son is unwise, since there is the danger 
of unnecessarily turning his thoughts into 
directions which he believes are best ig- 
nored. This is all very well in theory, but 
it hardly holds good in practice. The boy 
goes out into the world and learns from 
others what he should have learned from 
his father. A boy cannot be expected to 
know dangers, which he is bound to con- 
front, unless their nature is explained to 
him. It would be far better if our fathers 
would put aside what is, after all, nothing 
but mock modesty, and talk frankly with 
their sons of those phases of their moral 
life which sooner or later they must learn. 
The great trouble is that our fathers regard 
themselves too much as fathers to their 
sons. If they would let their sons regard 
them more as companions it would be far 
better, and confidences would come more 
naturally. 
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W E have a great deal to say in our litera- 

ture about the confidence that should 
exist between a mother and her daughter, 
but we ignore altogether too much the frank- 
ness that should exist between a father and 
his son. It is not right to expect that our 
girls shall bear the whole burden of moral 
responsibility. Our boys must be taught 
that the world expects uprightness in a 
man just as much as it looks for it in a 
woman. If the men of to-day are protected 
by an unfair moral discrimination, that is no 
reason why the men of to-morrow should 
be so sheltered. If it is for women to 
elevate their conception of the moral stand- 
ard for men, it is for the young men of to- 
day to adjust themselves to that higher 
measurement. A healthy frankness _be- 
tween the boys of to-day and their fathers 
is the first step. This is man’s part in the 
aim for social purity. Women must cease 
their blinking at actions in men which they 
will not tolerate in women; men, to whom 
experience has come, must unfold to the 
younger men. It is a favor to a boy that 
his feelings shall be analyzed for him by 
his father; that he be taught that his self- 
control, or his loss of it, means an ascent 
or a descent in the social scale. There is 
no harm in a father pointing out these 
things to his son; the harm comes when 
the father neglects to do so. A young 
man should never be expected in any point 
of morality to experience what his father 
can explain and warn him against. 
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W HENEVER this general question comes 
up of the moral responsibility of the 
sexes, and an endeavor is made to reach a 
solution, it is generally met with the argu- 
ment: ‘‘It has always been so, and always 
will be. You can’t change it.’’ This 
is the spirit which kills so many re- 
forms. Because any evil has existed for 
one hundred years is no reason why it 
should continue for another century. It is 
not hastening the millennium to ask that 
women and men shall be placed on the 
same responsible footing so far as morality 
is concerned. It is nothing ideal that is 
sought ; it is only the existence of a just 
basis. The subject has become trite simply 
because of the wear which it has had. It 
is not to be summarily dismissed with in- 
difference, or because of the existence of 
past judgments. Society will yet judge 
man and woman by the same laws, and its 
best aims will be reached when it does. 
That it must do so is unquestionable. It 
is only a question of time. A great deal 
has been done, but the larger part is still to 
be accomplished. If some are loath to be- 
lieve that we are not exactly getting closer 
to the final solution, one thing is certain: 
that the unfair sharing of the responsibility 
between the sexes is becoming more and 
more apparent to enlightened minds each 
day. Awakenings on this subject are yet 
spasmodic. If hey are not productive of 
actual results as yet, they are fraught with 
a significance that cannot be disregarded. 
What is black for a woman should not be 
shaded into a gray for aman. Because he 
is a male being is all the more reason wh 
he deserves severer punishment for a lac 
of moral restraint, since his disregard of 
self-control means a greater sense of de- 
struction. Man is the original cause of sin. 
That fact must never be forgotten. And if 
women will hold men up to their moral 
obligations in a stricter sense than they now 
do the world will be relieved of much of its 
unhappiness. A higher moral standard, 


not attained by laws, but by the inculcation 
of higher principles and sentiments among 
the people, is the one and only solution of 
the social purity problem. 
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LINDLY, unwittingly, er- 
ringly as Dickens often 
urged them, these ideals 
mark the whole tendency 
= of his fiction, and they 
E are what endear him to 
Jas Bfi\ee4 the heart, and will keep 
==. SS him dear to it long after 
many a Cunninger artificer in letters has 
passed into forgetfulness. I do not pre- 
tend that I perceived the full scope of 
his books, or that even he did, but I was 
aware of it in the finer sense which is not 
consciousness. While I read him, I was in 
a world where the right came out best, as 
I believe it will yet do in this world, and 
where merit was crowned with the success 
which I believe will yet attend it in our 
daily life untrammeled by social conven- 
tion or economic circumstance. In that 
world of his, in the ideal world, to which 
the real world must finally conform itself, 
I dwelt among the shows of things, but 
under a Providence that governed all 
things to a good end, and where neither 
cae nor birth could avail against vir- 
tue or right. Of course, it was in a way 
all crude enough, and was already con- 
tradicted by experience in the small sphere 
of my own being; but nevertheless it was 
true with that truth which is at the bottom 
of things, and I was happy in it. I could 
not fail to love the mind which conceived 
it, and my worship of Dickens was more 
grateful than that I had yet given any 
writer. I did not establish with him that 
one-sided understanding which I had with 
Cervantes and Shakespeare ; with a con- 
temporary that was not possible, and as 
an American I was deeply hurt at the 
things he had said against us, and the more 
hurt because I felt that they were often so 
just. But I was for the time entirely his, 
and I could not have wished to write like 
any one else. 









| DO not pretend that the spell I was under 
was wholly of a moral or social tex- 
ture. For the most part I was charmed 
with him because he was a delightful story 
teller; because he could thrill me, and 
make me hot and cold ; because he could 
make me laugh and cry, and stop my pulse 
and breath at will. There seemed an in- 
exhaustible source of humor and pathos 
in his work, which I now find choked and 
dry ; I cannot laugh any more at Pickwick 
or Sam Weller, or weep for Little Nell or 
Paul Dombey; their jokes, their griefs, 
seem to me to be turned on, and to have 
a mechanical action. But beneath all is 
still the strong drift of a genuine emotion, 
a sympathy, deep and sincere with the 
poor, the lowly, the unfortunate. In all 
that vast range of fiction, there is nothing 
that tells for the strong because they are 
strong against the weak, nothing that tells 
of the haughty against the humble, nothing 
that tells for ak against poverty. The 
effect of Dickens is purely democratic, and 
however peeremtnat #2 he found our pseudo- 
equality, he was more truly democratic than 
any American who had yet written fiction. 
I suppose it was our instinctive perception 
in the region of his instinctive expression, 
that made him so dear to us, and wounded 
our silly vanity so keenly through our love 
when he told us the truth about our horrible 
sham of a slave-based freedom. But at 
any rate the democracy is there, more than 
he knew perhaps, or would ever have 
known, or ever recognized by his own life. 
In fact, when one comes to read the story 
of his life, and to know that he was really 
and lastingly ashamed of having once put 
up shoe-blacking as a boy, and was unable 
to forgive his mother for suffering him to 
be so degraded, one perceives that he too 
was the slave of conventions and the vic- 
tim of conditions which it is the highest 
function of his fiction to help destroy. 

I imagine that my early likes and dislikes 
in Dickens were not very discriminating. 
I liked David Copperfield, and Barnaby 
Rudge, and Bleak House, and [ still like 
them; but I do not think I liked them 
more than Dombey & Son, and Nicholas 
Nickleby, and the Pickwick Papers, which 
I cannot read now with any sort of pa- 
tience, not to speak of pleasure. I liked 
Martin Chuzzlewit, too, and the other day 
I read a great part of it again, and found 
it roughly true in the passages that 
referred to America, though it was sur- 
charged in the serious moods, and cari- 
catured in the comic. The English are 
always inadequate observers; they seem 
too full of themselves to have eyes and 
ears for any alien people ; but as far as an 
Englishman could, Dickens had caught 
the look of our life in certain aspects. 
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Hs report of it was clumsy and farcical ; 
it wanted nicety of accent and move- 
ment, but in a large, loose way it was like 
enough ; at least he had caught the note of 
our self-satisfied, intolerant and hypocrit- 
ical provinciality, and this was not al- 
together lost in his mocking horseplay. 

I cannot make out that I was any the 
less fond of Dickens because of it. I be- 
lieve I was rather more willing to accept 
it as a faithful portraiture then than I 
should be now; and I certainly never made 
any question of it with my friend the 
organ-builder. Martin Chuzzlewit was a 
favorite book with him, and so was The 
Old Curiosity Shop. No doubt a fancied 
affinity with Tom Pinch through their com- 
mon love of music made him like that 
most sentimental and improbable person- 
age, whom he would have disowned and 
laughed to scorn if he had met him in life ; 
but it was a purely altruistic sympathy that 
he felt with Little Nell and her Grandfather. 
He was fond of reading the pathetic pas- 
sages from both books, and I can still hear 
his rich, vibrant voice as it lingered in 
tremulous emotion on the periods he loved. 
He would catch the volume up anywhere, 
any time, and begin to read, at the book 
store, or the harness shop, or the law 
office, it did not matter in the wide leisure 
of a country village, in those days before 
the war, when people had all the time there 
was; and he was sure of his audience as 
long as he chose to read. One Christmas 
eve, in answer to a general wish, he read 
the Christmas Carol in the Court House, 
and people came from all about to hear him. 

He was an invalid and he died long 
since, ending a life of suffering in the sad- 
dest way. Several years before his death 
money fell to his family, and he went with 
them to an Eastern city, where he tried in 
vain to make himself at home. He never 
ceased to pine for the village he had left, 
with its old companionships, its easy 
usages, its familiar faces; and he escaped 
to it again and again, till at last every tie 
was severed, and he could come back no 
more. He was never reconciled to the 
change, and in a manner he did really die 
of the homesickness which deepened an 
hereditary taint, and enfeebled him to the 
disorder that carried him off. My mem- 
ories of Dickens remain mingled with my 
memories of this quaint and most original 

enius, and though I knew Dickens long 
efore I knew his lover, I can scarcely 
think of one without thinking of the other. 





ERTAIN other books I associate with 
another pathetic nature, of whom the 
organ-builder and I were both fond. This 
was the young poet who looked after the 
book half of the village drug and book 
store, and who wrote poetry in such leisure 
as he found from his duties, and with such 
strength as he found in the disease preying 
upon him. He must have been far gone 
in consumption when I first knew him, for 
l have no recollection of a time when his 
voice was not faint and husky, his sweet 
smile wan, and his blue eyes dull with the 

hemorrhages that wasted him away, 

“* Like wax in the fire, 
Like snow in the sun.” 

People spoke of him as once strong and 
vigorous, but I recall him fragile and pale, 
gentle, patient, knowing his inexorable 
doom, and not hoping or seeking to escape 
it. As the end drew near he left his em- 
ployment and went home to the farm, some 
twenty miles away, where I drove out to 
see him once in the depths of a winter 
which was to be his last. My heart was 
heavy all the time, but he tried to make 
the visit pass cheerfully with our wonted 
talk about books. Only at parting, when 
he took my hand in his thin, cold clasp, he 
said, ‘‘I suppose my disease is progress- 
ing,’’ with the same patience that he al- 
ways showed. I did not see him again, 
and I am not sure now that his gift was 
very distinct or very great. It was slight 
and graceful rather, I fancy, and if he had 
lived it might not have sufficed to make 
him widely known, but he had a real and 
a very delicate sense of beauty in literature, 
and I believe it was through sympathy 
with his preferences that I came into ap- 
preciation of several authors whom I had 
not known, or had not cared for before. 
There could not have been many shelves 
of books in that store, and I came to be 
pretty well acquainted with them all before 
I began to buythem. For the most part, I 
do not think it occurred to me that they 
were there to be sold ; for this pale poet 
seemed indifferent to the commercial prop- 
erty in them, and seemed only to wish me 
to like them. 


| AM not sure, but I think it was through 

some volumes which I found in his 
charge that I first came to know of De 
Quincey ; he was fond of Dr. Holmes’s 
poetry ; he loved Whittier and Longfellow, 
each represented in his slender stock by 
some distinctive work. 

There were several stray volumes of 
Thackeray’s minor writings, and [| still 
have the Yellowplush Papers in the smooth 
red cloth (now pretty well tattered) of 
Appleton’s Popular Library, which I bought 
there. But most of the books were in the 
famous old brown cloth of Ticknor & 
Fields, which was a warrant of excellence 
in the literature it covered. Besides these 
there were standard volumes of poetry, 
published by Phillips & Sampson, from 
worn-out plates ; for a birthday present my 
mother got me Wordsworth in this shape, 
and I am glad to think that I once read 
The Excursion in it, for I do not think | 
could do so now, and I have a feeling 
that it is very right and fit to have read 
The Excursion. To be honest, it was very 
hard reading even then, and I could not 
truthfully pretend that I have ever liked 
Wordsworth except in parts, though for 
the matter of that, | do not suppose that 
any one else ever did. I tried hard enough 
to like everything in him, for I had already 
learned enough to know that I ought to 
like him, and that if I did not, it was a 
proof of intellectual and moral inferiority 
in me. My early idol, Pope, had already 
been tumbled into the dust by Lowell, 
whose lectures on English Poetry had 
lately been given in Boston, and had met 
with my rapturous acceptance in such news- 
paper report as I had got of them. So, 
my preoccupations were all in favor of the 
Lake School, and it was both in my will 
and my conscience to like Wordsworth. 
If I did not do so it was not my fault, and 
the fault remains very much what it first 
was. 

I feel and understand him more deeply 
than I did then, but I do not think that | 
then failed of the meaning of much that | 
read in him, and I am sure that my senses 
were quick to all the beauty in him. After 
suffering once through The Excursion I 
did not afflict myself with it again, but 
there were other poems of his which I read 
over and over, as I fancy it is the habit of 
every lover of poetry to do with the pieces 
he is fond of. Still, 1 do not make out 
that Wordsworth was ever a passion of 
mine; on the other hand, neither was 
Byron. Him, too, I liked in passages and 
in certain poems before I read Words- 
worth at all ; | read him throughout, but I 
did not try to imitate him, and I did not 
try to imitate Wordsworth. 





THOSE lectures of Lowell’s had a great 
influence with me, and I tried to like 
whatever they bade me like, after a fash- 
ion common to all young pocees when they 
begin to read criticism; their zsthetic 
pride is touched ; they wish to realize that 
they too can feel the fine things the critic 
admires. From this motive they do a 
great deal of factitious liking ; but after all 
the affections will hot be bidden, and the 
critic can only avail to give a point of view, 
to enlighten a perspective. When I read 
Lowell’s praises of him, I had all the will 
in the world to read Spencer, and I really 
meant to do so, but I have not done so to 
this day, and as often as I have tried | 
have found it impossible. It was not so 
with Chaucer, whom I loved from the first 
word of his which I found quoted in those 
lectures, and in Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
of English Literature, which I had bor- 
rowed of my friend the organ-builder. In 
fact, I may fairly class Chaucer among my 
passions, for I read him with that sort of 
personal attachment I had for Cervantes, 
who resembled him in a certain sweet and 
simple humanity. But I do not allege this 
as the reason, for I had the same feeling 
for Pope, who was not like either of them. 
Kissing goes by favor, in literature as in 
life, and one cannot quite account for one’s 
passions in either; what is certain is, I 
liked Chaucer and I did not like Spencer ; 
possibly there was an affinity between 
reader and poet, but if there was I should 
be at a loss to name it, unless it was the 
liking for reality, and the sense of mother 
earth in human life. By the time I had 
read all of Chaucer that I could find in 
the various collections and criticisms, my 
father had been made a clerk in the legis- 
lature, and on one of his visits home he 
brought me the poet’s works from the 
State Library, and I set about reading 
them with the help of a glossary. It was 
not easy, but it was a delight of the high 
sort, which brought strength with it, and 
lifted my heart with a sense of noble com- 
panionship. 

I will not pretend that I was insensible to 
the grossness of the t’s time, which I 
found often enough in the poet’s verse, 
as well as the goodness of his nature, and 
my father seems to have felt a certain 
misgiving about it. He repeated to me 
the librarian’s question as to whether he 
thought he ought to put an unexpurgated 
edition in the hands of a boy, and his own 
answer that he did not believe it would 
hurt me. It was a kind of appeal to me to 
make the event ana | him, aud I suppose 
he had not given me the book without due 
reflection. 





ROBABLY he reasoned that with my 

greed for all manner of literature the 

bad would become known to me along with 

the good at any rate, and | had better know 
that he knew it. 

The streams of filth flow down through 
the ages in literature, which sometimes 
seems little better than an open sewer, and, 
as I have said, | do not see why the time 
should not come when the noxious and 
noisome channels should be stopped ; but 
the base of the mind is bestial, and so far 
the beast in us has insisted upon having 
his full say. The worst of lewd literature 
is that it seems to give a sanction to lewd- 
ness in the life, and that inexperience takes 
this effect for reality: that is the danger 
and the harm, and | think the fact ought 
not to be blinked. Compared with the 
meaner poets the greater are the cleaner, 
and Chaucer was probably safer than any 
other English poet of his time, but I am 
not going to pretend that there are not 
things in Chaucer which one would be 
the better for not reading; and so far as 
these words of mine shall be taken for 
counsel, Iam not willing that they should 
unqualifiedly praise him. The matter. is 
by no means simple ; it is not easy to con- 
ceive of a means of purifying the literature 
of the past without weakening it, and even 
falsifying it, but it is best to own that it is 
in all respects just what it is, and not to 
feign it otherwise. I am not ready to say 
that the harm from it is positive, but you 
do get smeared with it, and the filthy 
thought lives with the filthy rhyme in the 
ear, even when it does not corrupt the 
heart or make it seem a light thing for the 
reader’s tongue and pen to sin in kind. 





| LOVED my Chaucer too well, I hope, not 

to get some good from the best in him; 
and my reading of criticism had taught me 
how and where to look for the best, and 
to know it when I had found it. Of course 
I began to copy him. That is, 1 did not 
attempt anything like his tales in kind; 
they must have seemed too hopelessly far 
away in taste and time, but I studied his 
verse, and imitated a stanza which I found 
in some of his things and had not found 
elsewhere ; I rejoiced in the freshness and 
sweetness of his diction, and though I felt 
that his structure was obsolete, there was 
in his wording something homelier and 
heartier than the imported analogues that 
had taken the places of the phrases he 
used. 

I began to employ in my own work the 
archaic words that I fancied most, which 
was futile and foolish enough, and { formed 
a preference for the simpler Anglo-Saxon 
woof of our speech, which was not so bad. 
Of course, being left so much as I was to 
my own whim and caprice in such things, 
I could not keep a just mean; I had an 
aversion for the Latin derivatives which 
was nothing short of a craze. Some half- 
bred critic whom I had read made me 
believe that English could be written with- 
out them, and had better be written so, 
and I did not escape from this lamentable 
error till I had produced with weariness 
and vexation of spirit several pieces of 
prose wholly composed of monosyllables. 
I suspect now that I did not always stop to 
consider whether my short words were not 
as Latin by race as any of the long words 
I rejected, and that I only made sure they 
were short. 

The frivolous ingenuity which wasted it- 
self in this exercise happily could not hold 
out long, and in verse it was pretty well 
helpless from the beginning. Yet I will not 
altogether blame it, for it made me know, 
as nothing else could, the resources of our 
tongue in that sort ; and in the revolt from 
the slavish bondage I took upon myself I 
did not go so far as to plunge into an 
very wild polysyllabic excesses. I still 
like the little word if it says the thing I 
want to say as well ‘as the big one, but I 
honor above all the word that says the 
thing. At the same time I confess that I 
have a prejudice against certain words 
which I cannot overcome; the sight of 
some offends me, the sound of others, and 
rather than use one of those detested voca- 
bles, even when I perceived that it would 
convey my exact meaning, I would cast 
about long for some other. I think this is 
a foible, and a disadvantage, but I do not 
deny it. 

An author who had much to do with 
preparing me for the quixotic folly in 
point was that good Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, who taught simplicity of diction 
in phrases of as ‘‘learned aeth and thun- 
dering sound,”’ as any he would have had 
me shun, and who deplored the Latinistic 
English of Johnson in terms emulous of 
the great doctor’s orotundity and ponder- 
osity. I wonder now that I did not see 
how my physician avoided his medicine, 
but I did not, and I went on to spend my- 
self in an endeavor as vain and senseless 
as any that pedantry has conceived. It 
was none the less absurd because I believed 
in it so devoutly, and sacrificed myself 
to it with such infinite pains and labor. 
But this was long after I read Macaulay, 
who was one of my grand passions before 
Dickens or Chaucer. 
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VERY busy man I once knew 
said that his best clerk, 
who happened to be 
a woman, was a con- 
~< stant rest to his eyes 
ark during the long, sum- 
fd mer days, because 
“2” she always looked 

cool. He added that 
even when he lost his 
temper, if he happened to 
look at her, he felt that he 
must be a very unpleasant 
object to others, and almost 
without volition he cooled down and 
gazed upon things more quietly and with 
cool, even temper. Now it seems to me 
that it is the duty of every girl to look 
that way during the summer days, and 
each girl must decide for herself how it 
is to be done. Naturally, there must be 
a certain amount of control exercised, 
for all the cool dressing in the world will 
not make a girl look cool if she allows 
herself to become flurried, angry and 
quick-spoken. So it will be necessary for 
my girls to start out with the determina- 
tion to make the best of everything, and 
as far as possible to be quiet in speech 
and manner. 

It always seems much easier to lose 
one’s temper during the long, hot days 
than at any other time, and it must be con- 
fessed that the buzz of flies and the glare 
of the sun tend to increase feelings of 
indignation. The best receipt, then, for 
keeping one’s mind cool is to get up in the 
morning feeling as good-tempered as pos- 
sible, and if there is the slightest tendency 
to quick speech, or to a general disgust 
with the world, the best thing to do is to 
eep just as quiet as possible, and to try 
and think of something pleasant that will 
form the corner-stone for an arch of pleas- 
ant thoughts and good deeds all the day 
long. I know it is not the easiest thing to 
do. I know that sometimes it is a very 
hard thing to do, but if you will determine 
not to allow any unpleasant words to pass 
your lips you will be surprised to find how 
quickly, because you want to talk, some 
pleasant ones will come. 


ABOUT YOUR CLOTHES 


Ts girl never looks cool who doesn’t 
know how to dress herself for the 
summer days. A hot-looking wool frock 
or the stiffly-starched cotton one, both 
of them, not only look warm, but they feel 
warm, so to the girl who is forced to wear 
a woolen gown during the summer, who 
believes that she cannot indulge in some 
pretty cottons that will not need to visit the 
laundry, I am going to suggest that after 
the wool skirt has been freshened up and 
remodeled, mended and bound, that she 
take a little money and invest it in one or 
two shirt waists. If she feels she can only 
get one, then she buys a dark silk, blue or 
black, with possibly a little figure upon it 
in white. If she feels that she can afford 
more, then there are innumerable cotton 
ones that may be gotten at very reasonable 
prices, but these, of course, will have the 
added expense of the laundry, for th y 
cannot stand being worn many times with- 
out being laundered. The dark blue silk 
blouse, made with large sleeves, turned- 
over collar, so that the throat has an op- 
portunity to be cool, may be worn with 
almost any colored skirt. If, in addition 
to this, my girl can get a plain black surah 
waist, then I would suggest that she trim 
the collar and cuffs of it with narrow bands 
of the coarse black lace, which is so much 
in vogue. It is not expensive, and does 
not claim to be anything more than it 
really is. 

Possessed of the shirt waists and the 
freshened skirt, there will be worn the rib- 
bon or folded belt, of which one grows 
less tired than of the leather one, and I 
want to remind you that, to look tidy, your 
skirt must not sag in the back down from 
under your belt. To prevent this, place 
two hooks, one on each side of the placket 
hole, on the belt of the skirt; then have 
the eyes to correspond on the inside of the 
belt proper, and fasten these so that the 
belt will draw the skirt into position. In 
the silk blouse have a thin lining, but in 
the cotton ones I do not think any is neces- 
sary, as for them you will, of course, use 
the zephyr or better quality gingham, which 
is sufficiently thick not to need an inner 
lining. Do not attempt to wear white 
linen collars and cuffs with your silk blouse 
unless you can afford to have them always 
immaculate. They certainly give a very 
attractive look to any costume but they soil 
very easily and the expense of laundering 
them is apt to be great. White belongings, 
not absolutely clean, are distressing. 










ABOUT YOUR HAIR 
OU will never look cool in summer un- 
less you learn to arrange your hair 
properly—that is to say, to bid good-by 
to the heavy bang which is on your fore- 
head, and which will, after a few hours, look 
frowzy and become uncurled. Draw part 
of this back and pin it down with small 
lace hairpins, and have the very shortest 
fringe possible, if, indeed, you wear one at 
all. If your forehead is low and broad you 
can say farewell to the bang, and parting 
your hair in the centre draw it back in the 
neatest way possible. Instead of the soft, 
full loops that retained their position dur- 
ing the winter, braid your back hair and 
pin it closely to your head. ‘This done 
one’s coiffure will be neat all the day long, 
and if you have a well-shaped head it will 
bring out its outlines to perfection. I do 
not want any girl to think that I wish her to 
lose her good looks, and if she doesn’t look 
well with her hair parted then let her elect 
to wear it rolled off her forehead, or if she 
has a very high forehead then she must 
have a short fringe or bang, with the ends 
just turned to soften her face. Do not 
wear fancy pins or ribbons during the day. 
In the evening, though, it is quite proper 
for you to put among your a anything 
that you may choose. By-the-by, it must 
be remembered that I am talking now to 
the busy girl who wants to look her best in 
the summer time, and who yet has not the 
half hours in which to rest, and who cannot 
wear dainty house dresses, as does the girl 
who has no occupation in the outside 
world. 
THE REAL SECRET 


HE real secret of it all is, of course, that 
perfect neatness in one’s appearance 
which is best expressed in the garb of the 
Quakeress. No matter how warm the 
weather may be I think it may be said of 
them that no one has ever seen either a 
Quakeress or a Sister of Charity look warm, 
and it cannot be denied that it is because 
of their perfect neatness. Boots that have 
their laces broken and knotted, shoes that 
are shedding their buttons, parasols that 
have become faded and soiled, dresses 
that were made for special occasions and 
are too gorgeous for workaday life—these 
are a few of the things that are assumed by 
too many girls in summer time. Neatness 
of dress and perfect cleanliness of body are 
necessary to the girl who wishes to look 
cool. I would advise the busy girl to take 
a tepid bath before she starts out, and to 
dust her neck and arms with that luxury 
that most women will economize to buy, a 
little toilet powder. And during the day 
she should wash her hands as frequently as 
possible, being careful always to use her 
own towels. The using of soap or towels 
that are the property of other people is 
something that I cannot commend. 

After achieving neatness in one’s appear- 
ance there must follow what I call neatness 
of mind. If you want to keep cool and 
calm all day long you must have regularly 
placed in the closet of your mind the work 
which you are to do, and it must be ar- 
ranged, as far as possible, so that the 
heaviest part may be done in the morning, 
when you are in the best condition for it, 
and that the lightest is left until the after- 
noon, when you are less fresh, when the 
work of the day is beginning to tell on 
you, and when the work which is most im- 
portant has received from you your very 
best attention. 


A SUGGESTION OR TWO 


HEN, too, you must remember that there 
is a right and a wrong way of working 
in the summer time. The little flurry 
which makes no difference in the winter 
time becomes exasperating and heating 
during the warm days. The wish on your 
part to get things through quickly too often 
resolves into your doing things hurriedly, 
and the result is—bad work. Nothing 
good is donein a hurry. But you must re- 
member that there is a difference between 
systematic quickness and improper haste. 
The haste which brings the blood to your 
cheeks, which makes you perspire, and 
which is certain to make you ill-tempered, 
is very different from the doing of some- 
thing as quickly as you can and yet as 
correctly. 

Have all your tools, whether they be 
pencils, yard measures, or merely those 
which are in your brain, all ready to use. 
Then you will not lose your strength and 
waste your time getting them into condition. 
The pencils should be sharpened, the pen 
and ink convenient, the account book close 
at hand and your mind in order like the 
multiplication table, when you start at your 
work on a summer morning. 


ABOUT YOUR PLEASURES 

f VERY girl likes to look pretty. That is 

her privilege at all times of the year 
and hours of the day. In the summer time 
she wants to enjoy herself and look pretty 
too, but the prettiness will be all gone if 
she rushes into her pleasures in a careless 
manner and loses her look of womanliness 
by acting exactly as her brothers might. 
To play tennis, or row, or play croquet, or 
toss a ball about, with a rough determina- 
tion, or dance until she is tired and warm 


looking, is certainly not a desirable thing. | 


This sounds as if I didn’t want my girls to 
enjoy themselves. ButIdo. Only | think 
there is a right and wrong way. I like 
them to indulge in out-of-door pleasures ; 
the fresh air, the sunshine and the exercise 
are all good for them, but I don’t like to 
see them take their pleasures rudely. I 
want my girls to be girls—sweet, pure, 
honest, feminine girls. And it is just as 
easy, and there is just as much pleasure in 
having the out-of-door fun quietly and 
coolly, as to have it in a way that will make 
you look hot, untidy and unladylike. 

And then, too, there are other pleasures 
beside out-of-door ones which I want you 


to take coolly and carefully, and one of | 


these is that something whith always comes 
up in the summer time, and that is argu- 
ment. I want my girls to have an opinion 
about everything, but I don’t want any one 


of them to rush in ‘‘ where angels fear to | 


tread,’’ make enemies for herself, or become 
heated over a discussion that amounts to 
nothing. One seldom convinces by ex- 
cited, many-worded statements. Youcan’t 
make unbelievers think your belief is righi 
by argument; you have got to prove it by 
practice. So! beg of you, when the little 
summer-time chat begins to drift into 
an excited argument, that you will either 
remain silent or else leave those with whom 
you are and join people who are quieter 
and cooler in their discourse. Sometimcs 
itis hard todo. We all like to tell what 
we believe, and a natural vanity convinces 


us that we can make other people see the | 


right by the manner in which we put it. 
But, my dear girl, talk never convinced any- 
body, and being positive and a little quick- 
tempered when ‘“argufying’’ will only 
result in making you warm both in body 
and mind. 


SPEAKING OF TEMPER 


E all have a little. Sometimes it 
shows itself in foolish words ; some- 

times in sulky actions, and sometimes in a 
general exhibition of fireworks, as far as 
words and looks are concerned. If you 
want to look cool and keep cool during the 
summer time you must control your tem- 
per. When it shows an inclination to rise 
up you must sit down very quietly and 
decide whether you are to be dominated, 





ALL AGES INDORSE 
“COSMO” 
Buttermilk Soap 





The baby, sweet-faced, chubby elf, 
The father’s pride, the mother’s hope, 
With dimpled smile lisps forth the praise 
Of what he calls “‘ the bestest soap.”’ 


THAT’S BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 





This dainty maid at school has learned 
Of wondrous thing's and far-off lands; 

She’s also learned from mother’s lips, 
What soap is best for face and hands. 


IT’S BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 





With questions tending to perplex, 
The mother of the household copes ; 
One problem she has solved long since— 
She knows full well the soap of soaps 


Is BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 


or whether, as a thinking, reasoning being, | 


you are going to get the better of it. I do 
believe there is such a thing as a just anger, 
but that comes so seldom that one cannot 
give its name to the nasty little flurry that 
makes one say words one regrets, and do 
things one is sorry for. There will be no 
coolness in summer time while you permit 
your temper to control you, and do you 
know, my dear, that if you master it during 
the beautiful days, if you kill this wicked 
little fox that tries to eat away the loveli- 
ness of your character, you will be sur- 
prised to find that when the dull, winter 
days come you will not be troubled ? 

I know one or two girls who pride them- 


selves on being quick-tempered, who say, | 
with a certain sort of vanity, ‘‘ No, I don't | 


bear ill-will, but I’m quick-tempered and 
soon over it.’”’ Now there is a mean little 
pride in that. It is quite true there may be 
nastier tempers, but to be vain of any kind 
of temper only reminds me of the peacock 
who parades around calling attention to 


his beautiful feathers, and never realizing | 


how ugly are his feet and how hideous his 
cry. Do you like to knit? If you do keep 


in your work-wasket a little piece of rose- | 
colored knitting, and whenever you feel | 


the inclination to make an exhibition of 


your temper pick up the work, knit it into | 
that, and after you have worked it off ravel | 


it back to where you began. Then see 
how long it takes you to finish that little 
blanket or jacket, or whatever it may be, 
for remember, the only stitches that can 
stay in are just the ones that were put there 
when you were in charity with all mankind. 


THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


O, after all, it seems that looking cool in 
summer time depends upon neatness 

and goodness. 
there is one of my girls who doesn’t try to 
reach each of these virtues. It is proper 
to be tidy in appearance, and sweet-tem- 
pered and gentle in manner and words. 
Then, too, itis womanly. And nowadays, 
when all over the country there are many 
who are ranting about the rights and 
wrongs of woman, it seems to me thete is 


nothing so good to eS about a young girl | 
y 


as that she is womanly to the tips of her 
fingers and the inmost recesses of her heart. 

I wonder if I might ask each one of my 
girls to say a little prayer for my return to 
good health ? 





Epi1Tor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘ Side-Talks wih 
Girls,” will be found on page 27 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


I don’t like to think that | 





Dear grandma’s eyes with age are dim, 
But from her lips oft treasures fall. 
‘For healing, cooling, cleansing too, 
The soap I hold is best of all.” 


‘TIS BUTTERMILK TOILET SOAP 





This stripling in ambi- 
tion’s toils, 

Shaving each morn with 
youthful zest, 

With patronizing air 
remarks, 

‘This soap, you krow, 
is far the best.’’ 


MEANING BUTTERMILK 
SHAVING STICK 





| In days of old, this man 
| of years 
| At beards and razors 
loud did rave. 

This cooling soap at last 
| he found, 
| And now he quite de- 

lights to shave 


WITH BUTTERMILK 
SHAVING STICK 


| COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP, in ad- 
| dition to its unsurpassed cleansing power, 
| has all the healing, cooling and softening 
| qualities which a good skin demands. 
|For Sale Everywhere. We will send, 
postpaid, for 12 cents in stamps a sample 
| cake of Toilet Soap, or for 10 cents a 





sample Shaving Stick, each full size. 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP C(O. 
| 185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NLIKE a winter evening 
gown, which should sug- 
est elaboration, that 
intended to be worn dur- 
ing the summer months 
at different festivities 
must announce in fabric 
and design that it is 
dainty, cool and inex- 
pensive. The materials most favored are 
the printed and embroidered muslins, the 
plain and printed mulls, fancy challies, 
light-weight cashmeres and summer silks. 
For the young girl a preference is always 
given to the muslins or mulls. They may 
be made up daintily, and if they are a little 
mussed yield very quickly to the persua- 
sion of a warm iron. 











THE SUMMER MUSLINS 


T= printed muslins show this season 
rather pale bunches of flowers, such as 
might be picked out of an old-fashioned 


A DAINTY MUSLIN GOWN (lllus. No. 1) 


garden, thrown here and there upon them. 
The embroidered ones oftenest have tiny 
dots, points, crescents, or stars in white 
thread scattered thickly over them. In 
making either a muslin or a mull it must be 
remembered that the gown will look a thou- 
sand times prettier if it is made over silk, 
and as the material itself is not expensive, 
being quite wide, one feels, for the sake of 
the good effect, a little bit more money 
may be put in the lining. Extravagance in 
ribbons and in inexpensive laces ceases to 
be extravagance on the evening gown for 
summer, because the light, airy trimmings 
give it the pretty look which it should 
always have. By-the-by, in arranging the 
neck of the bodice of an evening dress it 
must be remembered that Dame Fashion 
is particularly modest, and where the high 
effect is not produced the round one is, 
and this is really a round cut showing only 
the upper part of the neck and the throat, 
and being perfectly refined. A sash 
ribbon, which nowadays is about three 
inches wide, is always a pretty adjunct, 
and it may be of gros-grain, satin or velvet, 
as seems most appropriate. 

Many pretty effects can be produced 
on evening sete by yokes formed of 
coarse lace, alternating with velvet ribbon. 
When these are put on a bodice deep cuffs 
to match are arranged, and for little trou- 
ble and not much expense a very pictur- 
esque air is obtained. Lace skirts that 
have outlived their bodices are made to 
look new by having chiffon sleeves put in 
the bodice, and Figaro jackets of black 
passementerie carefully arranged to hide 
the worn parts. The usual throat finish is a 
band of passementerie overlaying a ribbon. 


UMMER EVENING DRESSES 
By Isabel A. Mallon 
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A DAINTY MUSLIN GOWN 


Te muslin used for the gown pictured in 

Illustration No. 1 is thickly embroid- 
ered in small crescents with 
white thread. The skirt, which 
is made very wide, has for its 
decoration two flounces of the 
material, each with a row of 
somewhat coarse lace insertion 
between the hem and the upper 
part. The heading to the up- 
per flounce is a double box- 
plaiting of narrow white satin 
ribbon. The bodice is a 
round, full, draped one with an 
Empire cape exaetly like one 
of the flounces, and a high 
collar formed of broad satin 
ribbon crinkled over the 
straight foundation. The 
sleeves are of the muslin, have 
full puffs for their upper portion 
and deep cuffs for the lower, 
the cuffs be- 
ing made 
elaborate by 
flat, alter- 
nating rows 
of insertion 
and ribbon. 
Around the 
waist is a 
three-inch 
wide sash of 
satin ribbon, 
folded over 
to a point in 
front and 
falling in two 
long ends at 
the back. 
This sash, 
by-the-by, is 
fastened on 
the skirt 
proper, so 
that one has 
no trouble in 
arranging it. 
The bodice 
comes suffi- 
ciently far 
below the 
waist-line to 
prevent its “ riding up,”’ 
that something which 
would spoil the prettiest 
of round waists. A 
bow of white ribbon is 
on the hair. 


THE PRETTY CHALLIES 


FoR the young woman 

who is to spend her 
summer at 
the sea- 
shore the 
muslin 
gown is 
not desir- 
able, and 
for her I 
would rec- 
ommend 
either a challie, a cashmere 
or a silk, giving the prefer- 
ence, however, to the first 
ofthe three. It may be.men- 
tioned that there are chal- 
lies and challies. And the 
coarse, common-looking 
suiting with figures upon it 
has no right to assume the 
name of the fine, closely- 
woven fabric, light in weight 
and soft in draping, which 
is the real challie. A very 
dainty one is that used for 
the gown shown in Illustra- 
tion No. 2. Its background 
is an écru, and the figures 
upon it are miniature or- 
chids in the Magenta shade 
that is given so much vogue. 
The skirt, like all evening 
dresses worn by young 
women, escapes the floor, 
and has for its decoration 
three rows of Magenta vel- 
vet ribbon laid in circles and 
caught at each point with a 
rosette of the ribbon. The 
basque is made in coat fash- 
ion, its skirts reaching al- 
most to the knees and its 
outlines piped with Magenta 
velvet. A waistcoat of 
coarse écru lace laid in jabot 
fashion gives a rich look, 
and the broad collar of crim- 
son velvet ribbon has, ‘ust 
in the centre, an écru lawn 
tie edged with lace and ar- 
ranged in a Directoire bow. 















EVENING GOWN OF NILE GREEN (Illus. No. 3) 


A SILKEN GOWN 
HE silk fancied for evening wear is usu- 
ally very light in weight and not ex- 
pensive. The backgrounds are dainty in | 
color, and little sprigs of contrasting tints 
are thrown here and there upon them. 
Pale pink, china blue, Nile green and écru | 
are most favored. Green is given special | 
courtesy, and certainly in combination with | 
white makes a most effective frock. In | 
Illustration No. 3 is shown a pretty little | 
gown made of Nile green silk that has | 
white violets thrown upon it here and | 
there. The skirt is trimmed with three | 
flounces of white chiffon, each having | 
under it another flounce of green chiffon, 
so that the color effect of greenish white is 


AN ECRU CHALLIE GOWN (Illus. No. 2) 


A Piano ata 





obtained. The round bodice is cut out 
after the English fashion, the edge being | 
finished with a full frill of chiffon arranged 
like that on the skirt. The sleeves are of 
the chiffon, having huge puffs for the 
upper part, while they shape in to fit the | 
arms, and each has a ruffle finish that falls | 
far down on the hands. About the waist | 
is a broad ribbon of white, the ends of | 
which hang down on the skirt at the back. 





Nominal Price 


Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & Healy, are 
moving into a magnificent new building. They have 


| @ number of slightly used and second-hand pianos re- 


turned from World’s Fair ~~: etc., etc., which they 
have determined to sacrifice rather than move, They 
have divided them into four great classes. 
Class ‘‘A’’ Square Pianos, Your Choice for $70 
Class ‘‘B’’ Square Pianos, Your Choice for $100 
Class ‘‘C”’ Upright Pianos, Your Choice for $150 
Class ‘‘D"’ Upright Pianos, Your Choice for $190 
Nearly all originally sold for from two to four times 
their present price. Almost all prominent makes are 
represented, including among numerous others: Chick- 
ering, Knabe, Steinway,Weber, Decker, Steck, Fischer, 
ete. This is an opportunity that will not occur again, 
as Lyon & Healy have not moved for Lo ntnggg years. 
Immediate attention is therefore necessary. he best 
— would be to order a piano, leaving the selection to 
uyon & Healy. However, they will send a list and full 
particulars upon application. Any piano not proving 
Satisfactory may be returned at their expense. Address 
at their new salesrooms, corner of Wabash Avenue and 
Adams Street, Chicago. Distance is no obstacle in 
taking advantage of this remarkable chance to obtain 
a piano, for in proportion to the saving to be made the 
freight charges are insignificant. Any banker or the 
ublisher of this Magazine will assure you of Lyon & 


lealy’s entire responsibility and record of over a third 
of a century for honorable dealing. 


B. & B. 


We want all dressy women who read 
this to send for samples of the new 


Duchesse Jaconets 


32 inches wide, 12% cents. Over a 
hundred styles. The handsomest color 
combinations—all the new yellows and 
greens, etc., in the most dainty, stylish 
effects any of you ever saw at the price. 
Great rivals of imported Dimities and 
other fine wash goods—all of which you 
can have samples of for the asking, and 
we’ ll get your order, no difference what 
city, town or country you live in, 
A thousand styles of 


Novelty Silks 


75 cents, 85 cents, $1.00, and $1.50, for 
waists and gowns, that will prove that 
we’re bidding for the silk business in a 
way that will get it—and we’re getting 
it from all parts of this continent on 
account of the handsome styles and 
less prices. There is no sentiment 
about this, we mean just what we say 
and the silks and wash goods will back 
itup. All-wool French Challies, Dress 
Goods and Suitings, Laces and Em- 
broideries — of all these as strong a 
statement can be made. And we ex- 
pect to hear from you, in your interest 
as well as ours, because we expect to 
make it pay you. 
BOGGS & BUHL 


Allegheny, Pa. 








The Brownies 
In Jewelry 


These little Elves, after Palmer 
Cox’s designs, have been made, 
in 18-carat gold and enamel, into 
Scarf Pins and Brooches, that 
are among the prettiest and most 
artistic things ever produced in 
Jewelry. 

The prices, for such fine ex- 
amples of jewelers’ work, are 
moderate—$8.75 to $18.25 for the 
Scarf Pins, and $12.50 to $38.25 
for the Brooches. 

The variety of subjects in sin- 
gle figures and groups is almost 
limitless. 

Will send on approbation. 


Theodore B. Starr 


FIFTH AVENUE—MADISON SQUARE 
New York 











A Trip to 
CALIFORNIA 
and back 


is an experience which in itself means a liberal 
education. It embraces all the notable scenery of 
the West and many interesting phases of Mexican, 
Indian and other typical Western life. Profusely 


| illustrated books descriptive of entire journey west 


from Chicago or St. Louis can be obtained free on 
application to 


C. A. HIGGINS, Room 752 Monadnock Bldg.,Chicago 
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ERRIES are particularly whole- 
some. They contain not only 
a large amount of sugar, but 
also a combination of vegeta- 
ble acids which act as pow- 
erful tonics. All berries are 
delicious served in their natural 
freshness, but they may also be made into 
dainty desserts. The following receipts 
will be found useful in preparing dishes 
from the small fruits that come in such 
perfection this month. 





ASPBERRIES served with whipped cream 
make a delicious dessert. Place a 
layer of ripe red raspberries in a deep glass 
dish ; sprinkle with pulverized sugar ; add 
another layer of berries and more sugar ; 
cover with a pint of whipped cream ; set on 
ice until chilled, and serve for breakfast. 
Raspberry pyramid is made by crushing 
a quart of ripe red or black raspberries 
with a pint of sugar, and adding the well- 
beaten whites of eight eggs ; mix carefully 
with the berries, and beat all together 
until stiff; arrange in a pretty dish in the 
form of a pyramid. 

To make a croguante of raspberries, 
cover a tablespoonful of gelatine with a 
little cold water and let it stand for twenty 
minutes; pour over half a teacup of 
warm water, and stir until dissolved. Stand 
a two-quart mould on ice until very cold. 
Have a pint each of red and black rasp- 
berries picked over; dip each one in the 
gelatine, and press them against the sides 
of the mould. They may be arranged in 
fancy shape, or the red and black berries 

laced alternately. When the gelatine 

ardens and the fruit sticks in place fill the 
centre of the mould with cream prepared 
as for Charlotte russe ; stand on ice until 
firm. Raspberry Charlotte, another dainty 
summer dessert, iS made by lining a mould 
with split lady fingers. Whip a pint of 
sweet, thick cream ; mix with it half a tea- 
cup of pulverized sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of raspberry juice freshly pressed 
from the berries ; set on ice until very cold ; 
beat until frothy; fill the centre of the 
mould, and set in a cool place ; when firm 
remove from the mould carefully and or- 
nament with ripe raspberries. Raspberry 
Bavarian cream is made by covering half 
a box of gelatine with cold water ; let soak 
half an hour, and add a little boiling water 
to dissolve it; sweeten with half a cup 
of sugar, and pour in a pint of red rasp- 
berry juice; stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, and strain the mixture into a tin 
pan ; set on ice until it begins to thicken ; 
add a pint of whipped cream; stir care- 
fully until thoroughly mixed; pour into a 
mould and stand in a cool place until hard. 
Any fruit juice may be used in place of the 
raspberry. 

Take a quart of ripe raspberries, red or 
black ; mash them; add a pint of sugar 
and the juice of two lemons ; let stand one 
hour; pour over a quart of ice water ; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved; turn into a 
freezer and freeze, and you will have a de- 
licious dish of frozen raspberries. Black- 
berries may be frozen in the same way. 

To make raspberry water ice, mix a 
quart of black raspberry juice, a pint of 
ice water, and a large cupful of sugar to- 
gether ; add the juice of a lemon; pour in 
a freezer and freeze. Beat the whites of 
three eggs with two ounces of powdered 
sugar; stir in the ice and mix until per- 
fectly smooth ; remove the dasher and set 
aside to mellow. 





wo serving currants for breakfast 

select large perfect clusters of 
cherry red and white currants. Dip them 
carefully into ice water, and place them on 
a sieve to drain; when dry arrange in a 
heap on a large glass dish, and serve in 
saucers with powdered sugar, in which 
they may be dipped and eaten from the 
stem. Cover a box of gelatine with half 
a cup of cold water; let stand for one 
hour ; add a pint of boiling water, and stir 
until dissolved ; pour over a quart of red 
currant juice ; adda pound of sugar; set 
on the stove, and stir until it boils ; pour 
in a fancy jelly mould, and set on ice until 
firm; serve with whipped cream. This 
dessert you may name currant gelatine. 

To make currant sponge, cover an ounce 
of gelatine with cold water, and let soak 
for half an hour; pour over half a pint of 
boiling water; add a teacupful of sugar, 
and stir until dissolved ; add half a pint of 
red currant juice, and strain into a tin pan ; 
set on ice; stir until cold and thick. Beat 
the whites of two eggs, turn into the mix- 
ture, and beat all together until smooth ; 
pour into a fancy mould, and set in a cool 
place to harden; serve with whipped 
cream. This makes a delicious dish for 
either luncheon or dinner. 





R. Parker 








URRANTS make a delicious ice cream. 
Mash two pounds of ripe red cur- 
rants ; add a pound of sugar to them, and 
let stand for two hours. Strain and add 
the juice to a quart of thick, sweet cream ; 
if not sufficiently sweet add more sugar ; 
pour in a freezer, let stand ten minutes 
and freeze. 

Currant water ice, which is also good, is 
made by boiling one pound of sugar and a 
pint of water together until it forms a thick 
syrup ; take from the fire ; add a pint and 
a half of red currant juice ; let cool ; pour 
in a freezer; when half frozen stir in the 
beaten whites of six eggs; mould and 
freeze hard. 

Currants and gooseberries are ve 
dainty and ornamental when eryaaliienl, 
Select ripe, firm fruit ; leave on the stems ; 
dip first in beaten white of an egg, then 
in powdered sugar; arrange on paper 
and set in a cool oven for ten minutes ; 
when the icing becomes firm pile in a glass 
dish, and set in a cool place. 

A pretty way to serve blackberries with 
cream is to pick fresh, ripe berries over 
carefully ; heap them in a glass bowl and 
set on ice; serve on saucers, with little 
bowls of sugar and pitchers of cream, al- 
lowing each person at the table to sugar 
the fruit to suit taste. Blackberries may 
be served with meringue as follows : Place 
a quart of ripe blackberries in a bowl; 
sprinkle with powdered sugar; beat the 
whites of three eggs with half a cup of 
sugar, and spread over the berries ; set on 
ice until very cold. Blackberry flummery 
is made by placing a pint of ripe black- 
berries in a saucepan with a pint of water ; 
let boil slowly without stirring for ten min- 
utes ; moisten two tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch with cold water; stir into the ber- 
ries; let thicken; take from the fire and 
add haif a teacup of sugar; when cool 
serve with sugar and cream. 

Gooseberry fool is made by preperng 
carefully a quart of ripe gooseberries an 
putting them in a saucepan with a pint 
of water. Set on the fire to stew until 
tender ; take off and press through a col- 
ander to remove the skins ; add an ounce 
of butter, a cup of sugar and the beaten 

olks of four eggs; beat all together until 
ight, and pour into a deep glass dish ; set 
on ice; beat the whites of the eggs until 
foaming, add half a teacup of powdered 
sugar, and beat until very stiff; heap on 
top of the gooseberries, and serve. Goose- 
berry whip is made by stewing and sweet- 
ening two quarts of ripe gooseberries ; 
when cool add the beaten whites of six 
eggs. Put the mixture in a deep baking 
dish and set in a hot oven for fifteen min- 
utes; when cold cover with whipped 
cream and serve. 





T? make English berry tarts, take a quart 
of ripe berries ; sweeten to taste ; put in 
shallow pudding pans; cover with rich pie 
crust ; prick with a fork ; set in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. If the 
fruit used is blackberries. or whortleberries 
add a tablespoonful of flour, and flavor with 
grated nutmeg; when done dredge the 
top with powdered sugar and serve. 

A delicious blackberry pudding is made 
by beating six eggs and adding a cup of 
milk with half a teacup of melted butter, 
a pint of flour and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Mash a quart of ripe blackberries ; 
sweeten and stir into the batter. Turn 
into a pudding dish ; set in the oven to bake 
and serve with lemon sauce. 

Blackberry roll, a popular dessert, is 
made by rolling out a rich crust and spread- 
ing with ripe berries well sweetened ; roll 
up; put in a dripping pan; spread over 
with bits of butter and sugar; pour a tea- 
cupful of boiling water in the bottom of 
the pan; set in a hot oven until the roll is 
brown. Serve with the sauce in the pan. 

Southern tarts are made by lining small 
patty pans with rich crust, and filling with 
raspberries, blackberries or whortleberries. 
Heap up high in the centre ; sprinkle freely 
with powdered sugar ; wet the edges of the 

aste with ice water; lay on a thin crust of 
ight puff paste; press the edges together, 
and with a sharp knife trim off evenly ; 
press around the base of the fruit about a 
fourth of an inch from the edge of the pan, 
so as to push the fruit up in a cone in the 
centre, when the juice will run around the 
groove formed by pressing. Brush the 
crust of each tart over with ice water and 
bake in a quick oven. 

A compote of berries is made by mak- 
ing a rich syrup from a quart of any firm 
berries and three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar and half a teacup of water. When 
thick take from the fire, drop the fruit into 
the syrup and let come toa slow boil. Skim 
out the berries; lay on a dish; boil the 
syrup low ; skim and pour over the berries. 


PRESERVES AND JELLIES 


HE most perfect fruit should 
be selected for preserving. It 
should never be over-ripe. 
Raspberries, blackberries, 
whortleberries, gooseberries 
and currants require very little 
boiling. They must be cooked 
with great care in order to preserve their 
shape and color. Only the best quality of 
sugar should be used, and equal quantities 
of fruit and sugar allowed. The syrup 
should be boiled thick before adding the 
berries, as strong syrup tends to make the 
fruit firm. 

To make raspberry, blackberry, whortle- 
berry or gooseberry preserves, pick the ber- 
ries over carefully, rejecting all soft and 
imperfect ones. Weigh the fruit and sugar ; 
= the latter in a porcelain-lined preserve 

ettle with water to dissolve; boil until 
thick ; add the fruit; let cook very slowl 
until clear. Take up carefully, put in a 
glass jars and cover. All small berries 
make excellent jam by boiling slow, mash- 
ing and adding half a pound of sugar toa 
pound of fruit. If the seeds of berries 
are not liked the juice may be strained, 
measured and boiled with the sugar until 
firm, when a seedless jam will be the result. 


T° make jelly of raspberries, blackber- 
ries, currants and gooseberries, it is 
very important that the fruit should be at 
the proper stage of ripeness, otherwise all 
efforts to make good jelly will be unsuc- 
cessful. If the jelly does not “‘form’’ with- 





in twenty-four hours it is useless to recook | 
it. Sometimes a day’s exposure to the hot | 


sun will improve thin jelly. 

The juice of the fruit should be boiled 
before adding the sugar, as it will then re- 
tain both color and flavor better. 

To make blackberry jelly, take fresh 
blackberries just ripe; pick over carefully ; 
put into a stone jar and stand in a kettle 
of cold water ; cover the jar and let stand 
in the boiling water until the berries are 
soft. Pour them into a jelly bag and 
squeeze out the juice. Measure, and to 
every pint allow three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar. Put the juice into a kettle and 
stand over a brisk fire; let boil rapidly for 
twenty minutes; add the sugar and stir 
until dissolved; let come to a boil; take 
from the fire; put in glasses and set aside 
to cool. Cover and keep in a dark place. 
Whortleberry jelly may be made in the 
same way. Raspberries are more difficult 
to make into jelly, and will require longer 
boiling and a little more sugar. The ad- 
dition of a pint of red currant juice to 


a quart of raspberry juice will be found an | 


improvement when making raspberry jelly. 





Wien making currant jelly, select fresh- 
ly-gathered currants which are not 
over-ripe ; mash and squeeze them through 
a jelly bag. Put the juice into a porcelain- 
lined kettle and stand over a brisk fire; let 
boil for twenty minutes; add a pound of 
sugar for every pint of juice, and stir until 
it dissolves. Skim; bring toa boil; take 
from the fire; put in glasses and stand aside 
to jelly. A little of the liquid can be tried 
in a glass before taking up, and if it does 
not jelly it may be boiled a few minutes 
longer. A clear, lighter-colored jelly can be 
made by using white and red currants. To 
make English currant jelly, take ripe cur- 
rants; do not pick from the stems; weigh, 
and allow half a pound of sugar to every 
pound of currants. Put the fruit into a 

reserve kettle ; mash and stir over the fire 
or twenty-five minutes. Take up; strain 
through a flannel bag. Wash the kettle, 


put the juice in it, let come to a boil and | 


add the sugar; stir until dissolved; take 
from the fire ; pour in glasses; let cool and 
cover. 

Gooseberry jelly is made by picking 
over carefully half a gallon of ripe, sound 
gooseberries. Put in a preserve kettle 
with a pint of water and boil for ten min- 
utes; mash and squeeze through a jelly 
bag. Measure the juice; return to the ket- 
tle, and add a pound of sugar for each pint 
of juice; boil rapidly until it jellies. Take 
from the fire ; put in jelly glasses, and cover 
when cool. 





Te process of canning all berries is varied 


but little, except in the quantity of | 


sugar to be used, the acid varieties, of 
course, requiring a larger amount than the 
sweet. Only the most perfect fresh fruits 
are suitable for canning. They should not 
be too ripe. Berries are best sugared an 
hour or two before being put on to cook; a 
little powdered alum may be added to the 
sugar to aid in preserving the color and 
shape of the berries. They should not be 


allowed to cook long enough to destroy | 


the natural flavor, but only brought to the 
boiling point. Put, while very hot, in air- 
tight glass cans, and seal immediately. 
The jars should be thoroughly heated be- 
fore filling, and the tops securely screwed 
on afterward. 

If preferred, berries may be canned with- 
out sugar; they will keep quite as well. 
A quarter of a pound of sugar to every 
pound of fruit is the usual proportion for 
raspberries and blackberries, while double 
the quantity should be used for currants 
and gooseberries. All canned fruit should 
be kept in a cool, dark place. 














Soup Making— 


—a pleasure, 
with 


Extract * BEEF 


Our little book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles” mailed 
free. Send address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 
Chocolat MiiiiiIa 


Menier, & 
the 





‘ 


FINEST 





of all 
Vanilla 
Chocolates 


unites in a perfect form all the qualities every- 
body desires to find in his food. It is as 
Nourishing as Meat, and still pleasant to 
take. It is as Delicate as a Luxury, and 
Still cheap in price. 

It is by far healthier than either 


Tea, Coffee, or Cocoa. 


Therefore it should be made a household 
article of daily use, as it is in France. 











[ASK YOUR GROCER FOR If he hasn’t it on sale, 
CHOCOLAT wv dng poy etre 
MENIER [dryer pers 


Annual Sales Exceed | New York City, or 59 
83 Million Pounds Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


‘Unlike the Dutch Process 
| No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


Sy are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble 


It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is far more 

economical, costing less than one cent 
| acup. It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 

















Sold by Grocers Everywhere 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Vantine’s Teas 


PURE AND DELICIOUS FLAVORS 
No. 2. English Breakfast 6 Cc. 
No. 11. Formosa Oolong \ O © Pouna 
Postage extra, 16c. per pound 














MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
All Goods Securely Wrapped & Packed 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 


4g 4A. A. VANTINE & CO. 


Largest Importers 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY 
AND PERSIA 


877-879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








JUST WHAT chet usope ite 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE contents pure 


WANTS 


Sifts it out as you 


want it and never wastes a speck. 


THE CREAM CITY 


FLOUR BIN 


Sizes: 2 100 Ibs.—$2.50, 
Write for » Ft Fy here the bes 
| GEUDER & PAESCHKE MFG. CO. 


15th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














































“>. BY MRS. VAN KOERT SCHUYLER 


UNE strews the pathway of 
every bride with flowers, and 
scatters sunshine with a lav- 
ish hand. No wonder that 
the ‘‘flowery month’’ has 
always been considered the 
most propitious for weddings, 
for ‘‘then, if ever, come 
perfect days.’’ As the happy 
event recedes into the past every woman 
likes to recall that she was once a bride, 
and a wedding anniversary furnishes an 
occasion for a pleasant reunion—with a 
certain halo of sweet memories to add to 
its charm. 


THE WOODEN WEDDING 


Te first milestone—after five years of 

married life—when the young wife 
speaks of herself as ‘‘an old married 
woman,’’ is called the ‘‘ wooden wedding.’’ 

A cozy little dinner, to which those who 
were the bridesmaids and groomsmen are 
bidden, with a few intimate friends, is usu- 
ally the favorite form of entertainment. 
Note-paper may be had, resembling birch- 
bark, which is suitable for the invitations. 

The dining-room may be made to look 
as ‘‘woodsy’”’ as possible with roping of 
evergreen and verdure of any sort. The 
introduction of ‘‘ Christmas trees’’ into 
the room adds much to the sylvan effect. 
They are to be had almost for the asking 
in summer. 

A box made of twigs holding ferns 
makes an appropriate centrepiece for the 
table, and the cheapest wooden dishes 
lined with ferns will hold the bonbons and 
cakes quite acceptably. At each lady’s 
place a little toy bucket or pail—the staves 
alternately of dark and light wood—will 
make a very pretty receptacle for the flow- 
ers. Wild flowers of all colors, those grow- 
ing in the woods, are appropriate and 
plentiful in June. The city florists are 
always in communication with persons who 
can supply them when they are ordered. 
The little pails have the additional advan- 
tage that they may hold a little water, for 
wild flowers wither so quickly. The wire 
handles should be bound with ribbon and 
tied with bows. 

The name-cards of real birch-bark should 
have at the top the date of the marriage 
and the present date, and under these the 
guests’ names all written in dark green ink. 
On the reverse side of the one given to the 
bride her husband might write the sum- 
ming up of all wifely duties, quoted from 
the famous game of ‘oats, peas and 
beans ”’: 

‘* Now, you’re married, you must obey, 

You must be true to of yeu say ; 

You must be loving, kind and good— 

And help your husband chop the wood.”’ 
While the groom may be reminded of his 
responsibilities in the same vein, changing 
the first line— 

““ Now, you’re married, this happy day,” 
and the last— 
‘* And keep your wife in kindling wood.” 


The candle shades may be bought very 
cheaply of plain white crimped paper, 
decorated with bits of evergreen. The 
colors of the flowers should be repeated in 
the bonbons and cakes, the green back- 
ground of ferns harmonizing all shades. 

The bride should wear her wedding 
dress. The more old-fashioned it be the 
more interesting. 


THE TIN WEDDING 


(Comes with the tenth anniversary. If a 

dinner be given, the table may be 
made beautiful with pink roses and syringa 
placed in a bright new tin dish, in the 
centre. Four dishes, holding the pink and 
white bonbons, cakes, etc., may be set 
in the midst of tin rings (used for baking 
cakes in circular shape), the edges of the 
plates resting on ‘those of the tins. These 
rings filled with roses and syringa will 
make pretty wreaths around each promi- 
nent dish. If a more elaborate decoration 
be desired any tinsmith can make a flower- 
holder in the form of the initial of the 
groom’s name and that of the bride’s 
maiden name—one to be placed at each 
end of the table. 

The little round stands of twisted tin 
wire, made for the teapot, turned upside 
down and lined with pink laced papers, 
make dainty receptacles for salted almonds 
or small bonbons. If, as is now fashion- 
able, small ‘ individual’’ dishes are sup- 
plied for the almonds new heart-shaped 
“‘patty pans ’’ will answer the purpose. 

Cards of heavy Bristol-board, very lightly 
covered with mucilage, may be entirely en- 
veloped in tin foil, and so smoothly that the 
artifice will not be suspected. The guests’ 
names may be scratched upon the surface. 
A small tin funnel at each lady’s place will 
make a pretty bouquet-holder. 
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THE CRYSTAL WEDDING 


|= fifteenth anniversary may be effect- 
ively celebrated by an ‘‘ afternoon 
tea’’ out-of-doors, if the ‘‘ happy pair ’”’ be 
the fortunate possessors of a lawn and shade 
trees. A few little tables in sheltered 
nooks—and a larger one for the more im- 
portant dishes—are suggestive of pleasure 
at first sight. In the centre of the large 
table I would place a cut-glass dish, hold- 
ing a mass of red roses. 

As one is confined to glass dishes for 
everything at a crystal wedding its lack 
of color is better supplemented by red 
flowers than those of other shades. 

A glass dish or vase filled with roses, 
geraniums or carnations might ornament 
each of the little tables, for the lavish month 
of June is so prodigal of blossoms. 

t is the custom in Russia to serve tea in 
very thin glasses, in preference to cups, and 
as it is taken with lemon, instead of cream, 
it is much more dainty in appearance. The 
Austrians also prefer glasses to cups for 
their coffee, and the habit once formed no 
cup seems thin enough. Any excuse to 
use glass is admissible. The lemonade 
and ices are, ofcourse, served in tumblers 
and glass saucers. Instead of sugar for the 
tea and coffee the crystals of white rock 
candy may be used, and are no mean sub- 
stitute. A profusion of cut glass on the 
large table makes, of course, an attractive 
decoration in itself, but the pressed glass 
now imitates it very nearly and is wonder- 
fully cheap. 

Should a dinner’ be preferred every pos- 
sible device for using glass should be taken 
advantage of. 

A large piece of looking-glass bordered 
with red roses, or other flowers if desired, 
may be placed on the table, a glass bowl 
of flowers in the centre. If one be not 
fortunate enough to have inherited old- 
fashioned glass candlesticks with long 
pendent prisms, ordinary glass ones are 
cheap and easily procured. The shades 
may have a fringe of cut-glass beads around 
them, that, catching the light, has a pretty, 
prismatic effect. 

For name-cards small, round, beveled 
mirrors, three inches in diameter, may be 
easily inscribed with the names of the 
guests in any colored ink preferred. 
Wreaths of tiny blossoms painted along 
the edges would, of course, greatly en- 
hance their beauty. Should these prove 
too expensive a simple white card, around 
the edges of which crystal beads are thickly 
sewed, forming a sort of a frame, may not 
be an unacceptable substitute. 


THE LINEN WEDDING 


MA* be celebrated twenty years from the 
**day of days”’ ina woman’s life. It 
must be confessed that, although it furnishes 
an excellent opportunity for pretty presents 
in embroidered doilies and all manner of 
other napery, it is less suggestive to a host- 
ess as a ‘‘theme’’ for an entertainment. 
A dinner, to which only intimate friends 
and the families of bride and groom are in- 
vited, seems more appropriate than any 
more ambitious observance of the day. 
The invitations may be written on squares 
of linen in indelible ink and inclosed in 


-envelopes of the same material. The 


elaborate folding of napkins is no longer in 
vogue, but the fashion might be revived on 
such an occasion when linen is to be made 
the prominent feature. Any pretty drawn- 
work or embroidered linen may be appro- 
priately introduced. Napkins folded to 
represent a succession of scallop-shells or 
fans may surround and conceal the dish 
holding the flowers in the centre of the 
table. No flowers are so suitable for the 
occasion as the pretty blue blossoms of the 
flax plant, but they are hardly vivid enough 
by themselves to be effective, as the table 
is so severely white. Bright poppies and 
yellow-hearted daisies mingled among the 
blue flax make a charming centrepiece. 
Small squares of fine linen with fringed 
edges may be embroidered with the guests’ 
names in blue or red (Kensington stitch) 
in bold English writing, and will answer 
very well for name-cards when made to 
adhere to squares of Bristol-board by 
means of a little flour paste. 

Nothing makes a better surface for water- 
color painting than linen, and imagination 
may run riot if the hostess be an artist. 
Upon every dish a round, fringed doily 
should be placed. 

A really dainty flower-holder may be 
made by placing a slender thin glass tum- 
bler in the centre of a round piece of fine 
linen, edged with lace an inch or two 
wide. This should be drawn up and 
plaited around the edge of the tumbler 
and tied with narrow ribbon in many loops. 
The lace stands out like a ruffle, making.a 
border around the flowers. 


THE SILVER WEDDING 
iT is usually at about this period in life, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary, that the 
“family purse’’ is at its highest point of 
prosperity, which may be one reason why 
the twenty-fifth anniversary is more gener- 
ally celebrated than any other, and almost 
always by a dinner. 

No color harmonizes so well with silver 
as rose color, particularly by artificial 
light. I would suggest a profusion of pink 
roses as nearly as possible of uniform 
shade, and the decorations of the table of 
the same color. 

When one has reached one’s ‘silver 
wedding ’’ day one has presumably reached 
that period of life when one is not indif- 
ferent to the advantages of the light being 
strained through rose-colored candle- 
shades. It thus blends mercy with justice. 
Beautiful shades of filigree silver may be 
had, and lined with pink silk are exquisite. 
Fac-similes are now made in plated ware. 
Pretty shades are also made of artificial 
pink rose petals. 

The bonbons should be pink, the little 
cups of crimped paper holding them 
silvered. 

The name-cards, pink and silver-edged, 
should be stamped in silver with the inter- 
laced letters of the names of the quondam 


bride and groom, and the guests’ names | 


written in silverink. The invitations should 
also be engraved in silver, and as colored 
note-papers are now fashionable a delicate 
rose color will be found a pretty ground for 
silver lettering. 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING 
TH bride and groom now grown old may 
celebrate the event with less fatigue 
and excitement by giving a_ reception, 
rather than a dinner, when they have 
reached a half century of wedded life. 

It is to be hoped that the aged couple 
have many willing hearts and hands of 
children and grandchildren at their disposal, 
who will relieve them of any exertion or 
responsibility in making ready for their 
guests. If the purse be sufficiently well 
lined with the precious metal a golden 
wedding may be made like a scene from 
the Arabian Nights. Florists may deck the 
rooms with masses of yellow roses, the 
table may be laden with gold plate, or 
dishes of gilded silver, but for those who 
would rather spend their money in lifting 
other people’s burdens, or save it for the 
loved ones who are to come after them, 

retty effects may be obtained at little out- 
ay of anything but time, patience and 
good will. 

Portiéres of corn-colored cheese-cloth 
bordered with chrysanthemums of yellow 
tissue paper, mingled with sprays of natu- 
ral leaves, may be hung at the doorways 
and gracefully looped back. Any one with 
the usual complement of brain and fingers 
may make the flowers by the dozens in a 
short time, if one have a model. Over one 
doorway the date of the marriage and the 
present date, in figures a foot long, should 
be placed, composed of yellow flowers. 
These may be tiny paper roses, artificial 
buttercups or immortelles. In another 
doorway a huge wedding ring of yellow 
flowers may hang by a wide satin ribbon. 
Fresh yellow flowers—if only buttercups 
and dandelions—should ornament the room 
in as great profusion as may be possible. 

On the table a gilt-framed looking-glass 
may be placed, and if one end be carved 
while the other is plain, flowers may be 
heaped at either end to conceal the differ- 
ence. 


Buttercups are not to be despised, and | 


it is better to choose any flower that may 
be had in abundance. A large dish of the 
golden blossoms should ornament the cen- 
tre of the mirror. A yellow satin ribbon tied 
around the dish will conceal it. Brass 
candlesticks will be fairly good substitutes 
for gold ones. Candle shades of gilt lace 
paper may be had at fifteen cents apiece, 
or yellow crimped paper ones may be 
trimmed with artificial buttercups. Pretty 
bobéches are made by twisting the stems 
of half a dozen of these flowers together so 
that they appear to be growing around the 
base of the candle. 

Gilt lace papers should line every dish 
whenever possible. Oranges, salads cov- 
ered with mayonnaise dressing, golden 
spongecake, cakes with orange icing, yel- 
low bonbons—anything of the color of the 
precious metal is appropriate for the table 
decorations. 

It would be less fatiguing for the aged 
couple if some daughter were to receive 
the guests until most of them were 
assembled, when they might enter the 
room together to the music of a wedding 
march on the piano. 

The bride may no longer wear her wed- 
ding dress, but it might be upon exhibition, 
or perhaps some fresh, young grand- 
daughter might, in wearing it, personate 
the bride of fifty years ago. With a coif- 
fure like that in vogue at the time of the 
marriage, she would doubtless look quaint 
and pretty, and have no more hearty ad- 
mirers than the aged groom and the gentle 
bride, to whose grandmotherly heart the 
sight will bring no tinge of jealousy. 

On such an occasion the heart of every 
guest worthy to be present should echo 
“Tiny Tim’s”’ famous toast, ‘‘ God bless 
us, every one !”’ 








CHARLIE DALRYMPLE 


Owes His Life to 
Lactated Food 


‘*Baby Charlie’s stomach and bowels 
were so weak we could find nothing to 
agree with him, until we used Lactated 
Food. 

‘** He owes his life to Lactated Food, for 
it made him a very plump and healthy 
child.” 

Mrs. MARSHALL H. DALRYMPLE, 
58 Main St., Marlboro, Mass. 





A 2-cent can of LACTATED 
Foop will be sent Free for 
trial on receipt of 4 two- 
cent stamps for postage if 
the JouRNAL is mentioned. 


To Mothers 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


USEFUL ARTICLES OF 


Sterling Silver 
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Send for finely-illustrated Catalogue of 150 Ster- 





ling Silver Novelties for the Toilet-Table, Desk and 
the Work-Basket, costing from 50 cents to $5.00. 


| A. STOWELL & CO. 


Established 1822 24 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Specimens iS) 


of our Productions in Trade Mark 


STERLING 
SILVER 


SWORD PIN 


. ble scabbard, and handle 
yamine © $1.50 
. PADLOCK BRACELET 


i Fo. x Chases curb 
nks, n. wide, 
with chased lock, . $2.75 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price or satisfactory r 
% erence. ‘The many who 
% have ordered the arti- 
cles shown in our pre- 
) vious advertisements 
will find these equally 
desirable. 


‘SEND FOR FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


of our various produc- @g 
~ tions in Sterling Silver, 
including many articles especially in vogue §J 
during the Summer Season. nqu' 
promptly answered. Our goods are sold by 
all leading Jewelers and Silversmiths. 


Established 1840 





Two Attractive 
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SIMONS, BRO. & CO. 


Salesrooms, 616-618 Chestnut Street 
Factory, 613 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Delicate Cake 


Easily removed without breaking. 
Perfection uire no 


greasing. We send 2 layer tins 
by mail for 30 cents, or 3 for 45 
cents. Write for circulars te 

Agents Wanted. RICHARDSON MFG. CO.,D Sr. Barn, N.Y. 
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A Department devoted to a social interchange of ideas among JOURNAL readers. 
Address all letters to MRS. LYMAN ABBOTT, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 421-427 


Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





IME seems to set his 
pace according to the 
temper of his passen- 
ger—to the cheerful 
and busy he appears 
to run; he gives no 
chance to linger by 
the way among the 
flowers ; the vision of 
sunlit cloud, of ver- 
dure-clad hill and fertile plains is caught 
only to be lost immediately. But to the 
sorrowing and morose traveler Time seems 
to lag and all the way is monotonous and 
tiresome. Nothing charming is in the 
landscape and the sky is unvaryingly dull. 
To the debtor Time moves swiftly and the 
days of reckoning follow one another with 
alarming speed, while the creditor finds 
those same days much too far apart and 
too slow in coming. To me Time pushes 
on so fast that I feel like the rider on a 
swift horse who reaches out to pluck the 
blossoms as he hurries by and finds he has 
caught only a few broken twigs. May, in 
which I meant to gather so much, was but 
just here ; and now 











- ‘Our June 
Warms toward the solstice, and we feel upon 
Our life the joy, not burden, of its noon— 


Prelude, like sweetest cadence of a tune, 

To the full chord that shall be sounded soon. 

‘* Then golden lilies in the garden gleam, 

And roses blow, and orioles build and sing, 

And sparkles flash upon the brimming stream, 

And butterflies go by on yellow wing, 

And fireflies shine, and brighter than the spring 

Are stars and moons, nights, days and everything.” 
And how shall we enjoy them? We must 
bid Time tread more slowly and let us 
breathe these clear, sweet airs, and see the 
beauty of the days and the glory of the 
nights, and rest a little in their refreshing 
‘** golden times.”’ 


* * 
* 


THE criticisms you make I think are unjust to 
working-women. What can you expect of 
them? They have been kept down, body, mind and 
soul. Don’t begrudge them a “lounge” once ina 
while. The truth is that although they have been 
deprived in every way, they do make good workers. 
Scores of women are doing man’s work, so-called, 
and doing it as well as he ever did it. R. 

Far be it from me to treat any woman 
unjustly or unsympathetically. It is hard 
to be understood on this subject. I know 
too well how indispensable and important 
rest is to women, and the difficulties at- 
tending women’s competing with men in 
business are so great that I wonder so 
many women succeed at all. The point 
I tried to make is best expressed, perhaps, 
by you: ‘‘Do not let them take up any 
work as a makeshift, but drill them for 
the cares which may fall upon them.’’ 
Promptness, accuracy and fidelity are 
qualities which are as important for a 
woman as fora man. A man in the stress 
of business soon finds he must possess 
these in a large measure or fail ; the fail- 
ures are not few. A woman is so accus- 
tomed to rest upon other qualities—charms 
of person or a certain dependent refine- 
ment—that she has not realized what the 
new order of things requires. Whether 
the new order is the best is a question not 
yet decided. 

Man goes into business for a life-work ; 
his domestic life is to be helped, not hin- 
dered by it. Woman goes into business 
temporarily; her domestic life hindered, 
if not destroyed by it. This fact and cer- 
tain differences of a physical character 
make it evident to me that a hand-to-hand 
struggle with men in the business world is 
an abnormal condition for women, and the 
future must find some way to avoid it. My 
associations. mv personal experience and 
years of observation have increased my 
sympathy for so-called working-women. I 
dislike the way that word is commonly 
used, for I have little respect for any woman 
who is not working in this needy world. 
The criticisms I made, or seemed to make, 
were intended to be in the interest of wage- 
earners, and to inspire them to seek for 
themselves those necessary qualities which, 
as you say, have been lost to them by heri- 
tage and bad training. If women must go 
into business let them do it courageously 
and faithfully. 


* 


ILL you kindly tell me where I can find the 
verse “‘ The Lord hath called thee as a woman 
forsaken and grieved in spirit ’’? INQUIRER. 
You will find it in Isaiah 54:6. I trust 
in seeking to help others bear their sorrows 
you will find your own growing lighter. 
You will certainly have strength given to 
ou if you seek it at the unfailing Source. 
lon glad that the JouRNAL is a comfort and 
a help to you. 


E mothers should begin to teach our children in 
their earliest months, or as soon as they can 
talk. I believe that the reason so many grand, in- 
tellectual, ancient men are known to us is because 
they were taught something good as soon as they 
could lisp. The Romans began to instruct their 
children at three years of age. The mind of a child 
is like a garden: 


"A soil which breeds 
Of sweetest flowers or vilest weeds; 
Flowers lovely as the morning light, 
Weeds deadly as the aconite.”’ 
B. G. M. 

I do not know how you can fix a time to 
begin to instruct your-+child. From the 
moment of its birth that instruction begins 
whether you recognize it or not. That 
mothers neglect to recognize the readiness 
of a very young child to learn about the 
world he lives in, and the race he belongs 
to, is true. A baby not yet able to walk, 
allowed to creep about on the warm ground 
on a summer’s day, and shown a clover 
leaf and a grass blade, will learn very 
quickly to distinguish between the two, 
and a foundation of discernment will be 
laid. The little one will recognize a 
picture of ‘‘Jacky Horner,’’ or ‘‘ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary,’’ before it can speak, 
and with a little effort the pictures of great 
men can come to be quite as familiar long 
before the words written about them can 
be read, The trouble is that too often the 
mind of the mother is set on trifles, and she 
has nothing of value to impart to her 
children. 

*  * 
* 

HAVE aa little child who, though certainly the 

deepest ‘‘ influence toward all that is lovely,”’ calls 
also for a great deai of patience daily, almost hourly, 
and I have my own house in which to welcome the 
dearest and most thoughtful of husbands on his re- 
turn from the day’s labor. I am not very strong, 
and do all my work except the heavy washing, so I 
am often very tired, in spite of every endeavor on 
the part of my husband to lighten my labor. I have 
my ideal of what a wife and mother should be, and 
it has sometimes seemed that the more I struggled 
and prayed the more I realized my utter inability to 
reach it. It is one thing to be patient and sweet 
when strong, and well, and unwearied ; quite another 
when utterly tired out, and every nerve is tingling 
because of needed rest. Shall I tell you how I foun 
the help I needed? George Fox has expressed it 
better than I can: ‘I found something within me 
that would not be sweet, and patient, and kind. I 
did what I could to keep it down, but it was there. 
I besought Jesus to do something for me, and when 
I gave Him my will He came into my heart and 
took out all that would not be sweet, all that would 
not be kind, all that would not be patient, and then 
He shut the door!’’ My circumstances have not 
changed at all, but within is the peace that I had 
not been able to reach, though Jesus had been m 
Saviour for years, and promises that were not ful- 
filled in me before are now my own. 5 


If the ideal is to have a well-kept house 
the wife may be sacrificed, and awake to 
find herself a thorn in her husband’s 
flesh if not in her own. If the ideal is to 
be the helper, encourager, uplifter in her 
home, leaving the things and the service 
to take a subordinate place, she is more 
likely to manage the daily routine better. 
It is the old, old teaching this, that in one’s 
self lies the secret of success or failure, 
and the secret may be found, as you have 
found it, by any one who will seek it. 


*  * 
x 

[* seems to me that I must say a word to “ Per- 

plexed’ even if I raise a storm of disapproval. 
When it is time to get baby to sleep pick up the last 
paper or a good book. If you only read one chapter 
you will get up feeling refreshed ; you will have for- 
gotten your worries for a few minutes and will go to 
work with a fresh heart. Stop making so much pie 
and cake for your family, and feed them more bread 
and butter, plain sauce and fruit. I know what I am 
talking about for I have four children and have never 
been very strong. I hire my washing done even if, 
in order to pay for it, babies and I have fewer things. 
By-and-by they will grow up and will appreciate 
their mother if she can keep in touch with the great 
world. 

Never mind about the fashions now while the 
children are small, but make everything as easy for 
yourself as you can without being lazy. I never 
trouble myself if, when my child is going to play in 
the sand-pile, she does not wear an ironed apron, but 
I want it to bea clean one. Don’t forget to ask God 
for His help and guidance. FRIEND. 

*  * 
ea 

| STOPPED afew minutes ago in the midst of my 
work for a few minutes of rest on the couch with 
the JouRNAL for company. I read the letter signed 
“ Perplexed.’’ I should like so much to see her and 
talk to her. I was brought up ina farmer’s kitchen. 
I know how to do all kinds of work. Iam married 
and have two boys. I have not a college education ; 
still my work is hard for me as I am not strong, and I 
often have to rest; but with it all I have wished for a 
college education ; how much better I could r my 
boys in their studies. In society how a good educa- 
_tion places one on the level with the cultured and re- 
fined, and one must go out, too, in order not to mil- 
dew. Oh, my dear sister, prize your education even 
above gold and silver. hen your little ones are 
older try to go out all you can. Get interested in your 
church doings. A little outside work rests one. It 
does not take long to learn housework, and you can 
do that now you are married; but you cannot go 
to college. Above all try and keep happy for your 

children’s sakes. A Busy WoMaAN. 


These two letters ought to give our per- 
plexed friend some comfort and some prac- 
tical help. Out of the mouths of many 
witnesses truth is confirmed. 





JUNE, 1894 








T? settle a discussion would you please inform me 
as to the relative power of man’s and woman’s 
intellect—which is the most capable of teaching in 
our public schools and imparting information to 
others? 
If it would not be asking too much would you give 
some statistics or refer me to some one who will? 
M. N. B. 


I do not think that any one has ever yet 
measured the relative power of man’s and 
woman’s intellect. One is best adapted 
for certain kinds of work, and the other for 
other kinds. Both men and women make 
good teachers, and both make bad teach- 
ers ; one may be best adapted to one kind 
of teaching, and another to another. Asa 
rule, I think the average woman can deal 
with little children better than the average 
man can. We have lately been learning 
that the teachers of little children must be 
well prepared and possess good qualities 
of mind. It has been a disgrace to our 
school system that anybody who could 
‘“‘read, write and cipher” was thought 
capable of teaching in the primary depart- 
ment. The long and careful training now 
given to the kindergartners—those teach- 
ers who take children of the most tender 
age—is an indication of the growth of a 
truer idea of education. If by the word 
power you mean great force and strength 
in the sense in which it is used generally 
of mechanics, I should say that men had 
the more powerful intellects, as well as the 
more powerful physical organizations, but 
if you use it in the sense of ability to ac- 
complish great things, I should say it was 
impossible to measure which has the more 
powerful intellect, man or woman. We 
speak of a powerful microscope and we 
speak of a powerful engine, yet the two 
are as unlike as possible. Man, as a rule, 
has his particular sort of work to do in the 
world, and woman has Hers; each needs 
for that work the greatest exercise of 
mental, spiritual and physical abilities. It 
is time we were done with quarreling about 
which is the greater, with envyings and 
jealousies. Calm, unselfish consideration 
of what each individual can do, a wise ap- 
preciation of the God-given qualities, 
physical, spiritual and mental, and their 
fitness for particular work, will accomplish 
more than all the clamoring for rights and 
place. 

* * 
oa 

MY method of dealing with my little ones may be a 

help to tired and busy mothers. My eight Sables 
all throve and learned to walk quickly. When my 
baby gets old enough to sit alone and shows a disposi- 
tion to creep I geta oer box about three feet 
square and one and a half feet deep. Into this I put 
a warm, soft blanket, a string of spools and other 
toys. Baby soon learns to catch hold of and pull 
herself up by the sides of the box, and very soon to 
walk around it. My baby is just ten months old, and 
er in her box the greater part of the time. She can 
walk about the room holding to my finger. Even 
when babies are of an age to run about everywhere 
this box will keep them safe and clean while mother 
does her work, feeling safe about her darling. 1 would 
advise young mothers not to handle their little ones 
too constantly ; require them to lie flat on the bed for 
an hour, at least, each day. It strengthens the back 
and teaches them to use their limbs, for they will 
kick to amuse themselves. A. M. L. 

Our grandmothers used to make use of 
some such contrivance for the safety of the 
baby, for whom they did not think of em- 
ploying a nurse, and could not have done 
so if they would. A little more freedom 
would be better for the babies who are held 
in the arms or tucked too closely in the 
baby carriage. 

* * * 


ARY W.—Your query in the March JouRNAL has 
attracted my attention, and I desire to offer a 
possible solution to your problem. 

I also have experienced this peculiar and undesir- 
able depression, and cannot honestly attribute it to 
the causes given by our excellent friend, Mrs. Abbott. 

First, however, I will caution you not to place too 
much trust in my words, for I am only one of the 
young business men, such as Mr. Bok has described 
and advised so accurately, and have yet to gain the 
experience that makes the talks of our older associ- 
ates so valuable to us. 

In my case it is a question of “ heart trouble,” 
fortunately not the kind that life insurance agents 
take such exception to, and I hope some day to out- 
grow it; perhaps you willalso. This I attribute to 
what my medical friends call ‘‘ reaction,” and I think 
it is caused by the “action” being intense. 

My business is such that I do not stay in one place 
more than a few weeks, and in consequence am for 
many long months away from any friends or social 
diversions. There is, however, one exception. In 
the church and Christian Endeavor Society one may 
always meet congenial people. Being so much alone 
my two evenings in the week spent with the little 
coterie of thoughtful, earnest workers at the church 
are keenly appreciated, but when I put on my gloves 
and start for my room again the reaction comes, and 
with a deep sense of despondency. 

Concerning the cure I think Mrs. Abbott is right in 
her last paragraph answering your question. As the 
King’s Daughters say, ‘ Look out and not in.” If 
we cannot be thinking for others we can, at least, by 
work, study, reading, or even sleep, occupy our 
attention and leave no time to parley with the de- 
mands of the heart. 

I claim to be quite cosmopolitan and a great lover 
of books, but am not in sympathy with Miss Ashmore 
when she speaks of being satisfied with books alone— 
perhaps because I am younger. I enjoyed reading 
Drummond’s interpretation of the thirteenth chapter 
of Corinthians in his ‘“‘ Greatest Thing in the World,” 
and do not think when I praise it that I in any way 
prejudice Mrs. Abbott against her young friend. 

FREDERIC G. 


Although these sympathetic words may 
not exactly fit the needs of the one to 
whom they were especially addressed, they 
will, I am sure, suggest to some lonely, 
despondent ones a desire to make friends 
of those young people to be found in nearly 
every church, who are associated for mutual 
help and combined service. 


KAS Nolet 








giving your 

baby cow’s 

milk or any 

food requir- 

ing cow’s 

milk in preparation? 
Any doctor will tell you 

that the worst forms of 

tubercular disease are 

conveyed through the 

medium of cow’s milk. 

In this connection 


Nestle’s Food 


is invaluable, as with the 
addition of water only it 
is a safe and entire diet 
for infants. 


A large sample and our book “* The 
Baby ”’ sent on application. 


Thos. Leeming & Co., 71 Warren St., N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
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Nainsook 
Dress. 


Fine and prett 
enough for a little 
— or princess. 

he round yoke of 
hem-stitched tucks 
is ruffled with fine 
embroidery and so 
is the neck. Tucked 
and ruffled cuffs fin- 
ish the full sleeves, 
and it has a full 
gathered skirt, with 
deep hem. Sizes 
six months to two 
years. Price $1.00. 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 
From our little booklet, ‘‘A few good 
things for the Baby,’’ which will be sent 
by mail on application. 


60 and 62 W. 23d St., N. Y. 





Zephyrs 
Sheer finish; fabric of un- 
surpassed excellence ; colors 

will not fade from washing. 
This year’s designs are unusu- 
ally attractive and include a 
great variety of 

Small Patterns for 
Children’s Dresses 
Your local dealer has these 
goods, or can obtain them from 
any wholesale house. Made by 
BERKSHIRE MPG. CO., Ltd. 
ae: Frankford, Phila. 

Bi Diet 

“@ Write for Samples. 
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Monogram and address dies cut 
for stamping writing paper for 
World’s Fair %2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
for Fine Stationery for Wedding Invitations 
Invitations sampies Calling Cards and 
Mailed Free on Appli- Society Stationery 


cation. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUB 


with 2000 illustrations of Diamonds 
in fine settings—(over 100 styles Gold 
Watches, full sizes, from $20 to $800), 
Chains, Rings, Class Rings and Pins. 
Earrings, Bracelets, Clocks, Optical 
Goods, Silverware, Fine Cutlery, Um- 
brellas, Toilet Articles, Cut Glass, 
Lamps, Choicest Art Pottery, Pocket 
Books, Card Cases, Music Boxes, etc., 
— free if 








you mention this 
‘agazine. “ 
The Largest Jewelry Store in the World 


WE SELL ONLY THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES IN AMERICA 


MERMOD & JACCARD’S 


Nos. 501, 503, 505, 507, 509, 511 Locust Street, Cor. Broadway 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
From Home 


you GOING AWAY this'summer 


IF SO be sure sat Trunk peree has the pos 
LEVERED WORK EASY BUCKLE attached to 
it. It’s easy to fasten, to loosen, saves time, tem- 
per, trouble and strap. No strain on fingers or nerves. 





IF YOU Woctp nsow wit SeNp POSTAL TO THE 
WORKEASY BUCKLE CO. 
Chatham, New Jersey 


Awoman or aehild can 
work it as easily asa 
strong mancan. Yet 
it grips like a vise. 
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The purpose of this Department is to bring the members of the Order of the King’s Daughters 


and its President into closer relations by personal and familiar “ Talks’? and “ Chats.’’ 


All letters 


from the “ Daughters ”’ bearing upon this one and special purpose on/y, should be addressed to 


Mrs. BOTTOME, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and she will be glad to receive them. 


Please 


do not, however, send letters to MRS. BOTTOME concerning membership in the Order, or business 


communications of any nature. 


All such should be addressed direct to the headquarters of the 


Order, 158 West Twenty-third Street, New York City, and prompt attention will be given. 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HIS is the month of 
flowers. I have just 
laid down a_ book 
called “A Tour 
Around My Garden,’’ 
and I read what I am 
sure you will enjoy: 
‘*There are very few 
blue flowers; pure 
blue is a _ privilege 

which, with some few exceptions, Nature 
only grants to the flowers of the fields and 
meadows. She is parsimonious in blue; 
blue is the color of the heavens, and she 
only gives it to the poor, whom she loves 
above all others.’’ We often hear the 
words common flowers, and I am especially 
thankful for June, because even roses are 
common in pee. So some are called June 
roses, and I love to see very old, dismal- 
looking houses covered with the June 
roses, and I think many will give thanks 
with me as they read: ‘‘Thanks, oh, 
Lord, for all that Thou hast created com- 
mon! Thanks for the blue heavens, the 
sun, the stars, murmuring waters and the 
shadows of embowering oaks; thanks for 
the corn flowers of the fields ; thanks for 
the songs of the linnet ; thanks for the per- 
fumes of the air and the sighing of the 
winds among the trees; thanks for the 
magnificent clouds gilded by the sun at its 
setting and rising; thanks for love, the 
most common sentiment of all ; thanks for 
all the beautiful things Thy stupendous 
bounty has made common.’’ 


+ 


SHE WAS SATISFIED 


DO not know who wrote the letter—it 
was on a piece of very common paper 
and written with a pencil. Shethanked me 
for the words of comfort in the JOURNAL ; 
she gave me her benediction, and she 
signed herself ‘‘ Satisfied.’’ The signature 
startled me. Who was she? Was she old 
or young? I am sure she was not rich (in 
money). She asked nothing; she was 
“‘satishied.’’ What satisfied her? Who 
satisfied her? It is a great thing to be 
satisfied. Of course animals are satisfied, 
and if the animal is at the top in us I sup- 
pose we can be satisfied. A good dinner 
or a comfortable bed satisfies some people. 
But it was evident to me that this woman 
had a heart, and when you strike that 
region it is not so easy to be satisfied. I 
wish all hungry, unsatisfied people could 
take comfort from their restlessness. I 
once heard an essay on the genius of un- 
rest, and the speaker showed how much we 
owed to restless people. All discoverers 
have been restless, and there would be no 
interest in the sweetest words ever uttered 
to humanity if there were no restlessness : 
“‘Come unto Me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden and I will give you rest.” I 
am quite certain in my own mind that this 
woman had met Jesus Christ. And when 
one can say, ‘‘I have seen the Lord,’’ all 
other sights are not necessary to that per- 
son. The truth in the old hymn comes 
with force to such: 














“‘As by the light of opening day 
The stars are all concealed, 
So earthly pleasures fade away 
hen Jesus is revealed.” 

Nothing satisfies a hungry soul but per- 
sonal love, and we are slow to apprehend 
that these natures of ours are too large to 
be satisfied with less. And infinite love— 
it takes an ‘‘infinite love for an infinite 
stilling’’—satisfies! I feel like congratulat- 
ing this unknown woman. Sheis evidently 
content with such things as she has, and I 
am quite sure that in the way of things she 
hasn’t much, but you must go on with that 
sentence to get satisfaction: ‘‘ Be content 
with such things as ye have, for He hath 
said, ‘I will never leave you nor forsake 
you.’”? Ah, now we get to where few 
things are enough. The more love the 
less need of things, and the less love the 
more hankering after things. A woman 
told me once who lived in a grand house 
that the happiest days husband and wife 
had ever known were when they had two 
rooms, and rag carpets on each. There 
are people who are envying the rich, when, 
if they knew that the highest in many of 
these people was starving, they would 
cease to envy and begin to pity. 


1 WISH WE COULD BE ALONE 

| WAS very much interested in hearing 

of a millionaire who said to his wife, 
‘‘I wish I could see a table like those 
I saw in my boyhood.”’ He had lost his 
appetite and everything had been done to 
coax it. ‘‘Well,”’ said his wife, ‘ what 
was on the table?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ he said, 
‘corned beef and cabbage, and turnips and 
potatoes not mashed.” She smiled and 
said he should see such a table. So she 
had a room prepared at the top of the 
house, and the simple snow-white linen on 
it, and the farmer’s dinner was on the table ; 
no butler, no servant present, and they sat 
down. ‘Oh, wife,’ he said, ‘‘I wish we 
could always be alone.’’ So you see, 
after all, the things did not satisfy that 
millionaire. But you say my trouble is not 
there; it is not iam I want, but love. 
Well, why not come to the fountain, in- 
stead of being disappointed in the streams? 
The fountain is always accessible. ‘‘ With 
Thee is the fountain of life,’’ and life is 
love. There is a perfect love, and that is 
what you want, but you seek it at the 
streams, and they run dry. The trouble is 
you do not come. Coming means leaving 
something behind always. You cling to 
this and to that and the other thing, and 
you will not come that you might have 
life (love), and have it more abundantly. 
Alas, so many go on like the rag-pickers 
that I see come to the barrels in the morn- 
ing, and they do get something; they have 
a bag with them to put their treasures in, 
but they all come out of somebody’s else 
cellar. So we pick a little comfort here 
and there, thankful for anything. Oh, it 
seems enough to make the angels weep 
when all God’s happy universe is at our 
disposal. 

ot 


AMERICA’S S@CIAL QUEENS 


HE had an ambition to be one of 
America’s social queens. What a pity 
her ambition was not higher. Why not 


have taken in eternity and been ambitious 
to be the daughter of the King of kings, 
and have consecrated all the God-given 
gifts to the highest service? Oh, what 
mistakes women, to say nothing of men, 
are making. Their ambition is bounded 
on the north by self-interest, on the south 
by self-interest, on the west by self-interest 
and on the east by self-interest. And the 
length of time for all that they covet to be 
enjoyed is a few short years, and then a 
boundless eternity. It seems to me if our 
eyes were really opened to see things as 
they are all we would need would be to 
read the daily papers to discover how poor 
is worldly ambition. 

Suppose the ambition is realized and you 
become one of the social queens of society, 
how long will you reign? I am thinking of 
one now who did attain the height of hér 
ambition, but all the art that money could 
command could not hide the incurable 
disease, and her reign, of course, was 
short. Not that I do not think it right to 
be ambitious. I do, but I would have an 
ambition worthy of an immortal nature. I 
would have you say : 

“‘ Perishing things of clay, 

Born but for one brief day, 

Pass from my heart away, 

Jesus is mine.”’ 
And that means eternal life, that means 
a reign of brightness, a reign of God-like 
nobleness, and then you will know power. 
There is a fascination in the word; we were 
made to have power, made to reign, made 
for a throne, and all that is necessary is to 
put in the word imperishable. Oh, dear 
Daughters, do aspire, do strive for a crown, 
but let it be an incorruptible crown, a 
crown of life. Error is always the shadow 
of truth, and it is so infinitely sad to read, 
as sometimes we are permitted to do, the 
tragedies of human life, to see a perfect 
trust given to the human, the sinful human, 
the will utterly yielded to be led just where 
the sinful guide would take us. The ques- 
tion most vital of all questions, ‘‘Is it 
right?’’ is put aside, and blind passion is 
taking the reins. I think the time has 
come when righteousness should be 
preached not only in the pulpit, but espe- 
cially in the homes, and the one question, 
beginning when the children are young, 
should be, ‘‘Is it right?’’—a good ques- 
tion for us older ones also. 


KEEPING THE COMMANDMENTS 
O" the untold agony so many might have 

been spared, the wrecks not only in 
themselves, but in other lives by simple 
unrighteousness, and all might have been 
spared if the question had been faced in 
time, ‘Is it right?’’ Oh, how we need a 
strong morality these days! I shall never 
forget what I heard a boy say to his mother 
once who asked the question about his as- 
sociations at school. ‘‘They are very relig- 
ious,’’ he said, ‘‘ but they do not seem to 
be very moral.’’ If ever there was a time 
when the moral law should be seen and felt 
itis now. It might be well in many quar- 
ters to look at an old code of law called 
God’s Commandments, and look them over 
carefully—there are ten ofthem. It will not 
be enough to repeat them like parrots in a 
large congregation, but to take time to 
think of them, and settle it that it will not 
be for any good here or hereafter to break 
one of them. 
prison to-day who never dreamed that 





There are men in State’s | 


they would get there just by breaking the | 


law under which they lived, but they are 
there. 
very old-fashioned, but I still think it 
would be well to have a revival on this 
line. There is more than one old fashion 


I know these Commandments are | 


that had better come back. Among rare | 
old things it would be refreshing to see | 


downright truthfulness. 


would have on their hands in business, for 
example, if they should be strictly truth- 
ful. Well, you must determine first of all 
what success is, and it might be well to try 
your hand at that old sum: ‘‘ What shall it 
profit a man” (or a woman either) ‘‘ if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’’ You must first determine which 
is of the most consequence, yourself or 
money, and settle it rte you will sell 
yourself or not. If you do, be assured you 
will have met with a tremendous loss, and 
no matter what you believe or do not be- 
lieve, you will find that out. 


> 
HOW RICH 


SAW these two words as I looked out 
of the window of the elevated car. 
There had been other words on the sign- 
board, but they were torn off, and only 
these two words remained, ‘‘ how rich.” 
So I put them in the form of a question, 
not knowing, of course, what the whole 
sentence had been, ‘‘ How rich are you ?”’ 
Then I fell to thinking about riches, and 
in what riches consisted. I am sure we 
make great mistakes about riches. We 
generally mean money. Is he rich? Is 
she rich? And only money is meant. 
Real riches consist in being rich in thought, 
rich in aspiration. Only think how many 
so-called rich people are positively poor. 
They have things, but they heeneeiess are 
such poor things. It is only money used 
that makes people rich, and unless the 
money is converted into brains and heart 
the person with the money is poor indeed. 


I remember once being on Broadway when | 


a friend met me whom I had not seen for a 
long time. She asked me where I lived. 
I had no home at the time (we were board- 
ing), and I thought of the dear old words, 
‘Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling- 
place.”’ And really to have answered the 
question, ‘‘ Where do you live?” the most 
natural answer would have been, ‘‘We 
live in God. In Him we live and move, 
and move and have our being.’’ But if I 
had answered thus I should have been 
thought to be most peculiar, and yet only 
the people who live in the will and love of 
Ged ues rich. So that we may very easily 
make mistakes and call rich people poor 
people, and poor people rich people, for 
the rich are so often poor, and the poor so 
often rich. How rich? Just as rich as 
you think you are and no richer. If you 
are hopeful you are rich, if you are fearful 
you are poor. 


A good many years ago when rich men | 


were fewer than they are to-day I was quite 
interested in seeing for the first time a man 
who was associated with the millions. He 
was pointed out to me in a public assembly. 
I looked at him, and then said to my friend, 
*‘And that is Mr. ?’? ‘* Ves,’ she said ; 
‘‘he is very depressed at this time ; he has 
lost a great deal of money, and I heard he 
said a few days ago that he feared he might 
yet have to go to the poor house.”’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘Why, he is there now; any one 
who fears he will go to the poor house is 
there; fear is the real poverty.’”’ Our 





I know that some | 
will smile to think what a failure they 








thinking determines more than we have | 


taken in. Any one under God’s blue sky 
can feel rich if he will take in the riches 
God gives him. And all God’s best gifts 
are free to all—no one has a corner on the 
best things. The blue sky above is for all, 
the air we breathe is for all, and so go on 
through the best gifts till you reach the 
Giver, and His love is for all. 
pose you dissatisfied people just look this 
way and take in the gifts you have not 
counted. No better receipt could I give 
for happiness than “count your mercies.”’ 


0 OMT 


Now sup- | 
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Two Good 
Features 


‘*Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped ’”’ 
Silk 
Gloves 
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PERFECTION IN FIT ana a 
GUARANTEE TICKET 


inside each pair of Gloves, which 
entitles the wearer to a new pair 
FREE in any case where the ‘‘Tips’”’ 
wear out before the Gloves. 
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If your dealer 
Seer SeNee hasn't this Glove, 
highest awards, | write to 
Medaland Diploma, 
at the World's Fair | JULIUS KAYSER 
Exposition,Chicago New York 
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OUTING SUIT 
$4,15 


Made to Order and a 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 


Send 4 cents for Samples, 
Self-Measurement Diagram, 
Tape Measure and Illustrated 
Catalogue. 





All of our garments are stylish and perfect-fitting 
and every one is cut and made to order, 
Capes from $1.50 up. Suits, 
Jackets and Blazers, $4.00 u 

Being manufacturers at wholesale, we buy our ma- 
terial at first hands and can save you 30 to 50 per cent, 
on any garment we make. We prepay all express 
charges. Please mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


HARTMAN CLOAK CoO., 32,.7oostet St 
THE LATEST STYLE 


$4.98 


Eton Blazer 
Suit 


ate Of Imperial Wool Cloth 


Size 34 to 42, in Black 
and Blue only. Better 
qualities in Ladies’ Cloth 
in Black, Blue, Brown 
and Tan. $6.98 in Storm 
Serge. Black and Navy, 
$7.2 . This does not in- 
clude Vest. 


Send for them at once. 


MAHLER BROS. 


— 513-514 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Suits for Summer 


Our Summer Catalogue of Suits and 
Wraps is the finest ever issued. We 
illustrate and describe everything that 
is new and fashionabie, and you will 
always be well dressed when wearing a 
garment made by us. 

Capes, Jackets, Blazers, $4.00 
up; Duck Suits, $4.50 up; Tailor- 
made Suits, $7.50 up, etc., etc. 

We make every garment to order. 
thus insuring a perfect fit, and pay all 
express charges. 

e will send 7 our catalogue 
together with a full line of samples o: 
materials to select from, on receipt of 
four cents postage. Among our samples 
are stylish cloths for suits and wipe, 
and a full line of duck suitings. ou “>. il) : 
may select any style and we will make wile: 
it to order for you from any of our materials. We invite 


$3.75 up 
p 









Express 
Paid 














ladies residing in New York to visit our salesrcom. 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York 
L DIES MAGIC SCALE 
A the ular Ladies’ 
Tailoring System, sent 
condition, without requiring any money in advance. 
Cuts all garments, for all forms, and no refitting. 
and easily learned. 145,000 sold. Full Do and 
a Mammoth Illustrated Circular free. ill pay you to 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
MAGIC SCALE, 
to you postpaid, on thirty days’ trial, on one easy 
CHEAP, SIMPLE, DURABLE, PRACTICAL 
investigate. THE ROOD MAGIC SCALE CO., Chicago, Il. 
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true picture of any phase 
of life without putting in 
the little things. Many 
of the usages common in 
the domestic economy of 
France, and which seem 

aS so strange to the Amer- 

Sas ican, cannot be compre- 
hended without a knowledge of the little 
things upon which they depend. 

The study of the domestic life of this 
people is most interesting and instructive. 
Little things count for so much. So many 
— that at first sight we might think 
small, prove, on investigation, to be a means 
to a most noble end. Later on we will 
see this when the reasons for the taxing of 
so many things are shown. 


DWELLING-HOUSES IN PARIS 
WITHIN the city limits, single dwelling- 

houses are comparatively few. Such 
houses are generally the homes of very 
rich people or of high officials. The greater 
part of the inhabitants of Paris live in apart- 
ment houses. 

All the buildings in the city have the 
same genergl coloring, cream or dark écru. 
The building materials for the walls are 
generally limestone, a rough stone (which 
the French people call quartz), bricks and 
plaster. No matter what the material used 
may be the outside walls of the finished 
houses have the same general appearance. 
If brick or rough stone is used the walls 
are plastered with a cement which becomes 
as hard as stone, and which has the general 
appearance of the limestone. The plas- 
tered walls are generally paneled. Where 
the limestone is used there is, as a rule, 
much ornamentation, as the stone is so soft 
it is easily chiseled. The monotony of 
color is relieved by the ornamental iron 
railings around the balconies and windows. 
The fronts of stores are often finished in 
iron, which is painted in some quiet color. 
Exposure to the.elements tones down the 
light limestone and plaster. Whena build- 
ing becomes very much soiled stagings are 
erected as for painting, and the walls are 
then washed. Because of the universal use 
of this light building material, even on the 
darkest days Paris is not gloomy. The 
finest houses do not face the street. In the 
heart of the city the entrance to them is 
through a court. Immense doors of wood, 
iron or bronze shut this court off from the 
street. Some of these courts are planted 
with evergreens and flowering shrubs. The 
finest houses generally have gardens at the 
back. A large detached house is called a 
hotel, a small detached house a pavilion. 
These are often in the courts in the older 
parts of Paris. They are rarely more than 
two or three stories high. Buildings in 
Paris are long generally and narrow in pro- 
portion to their length. Each building, no 
matter how long orshort it may be, has one 
number. For example, a building may be 
so long that there are four shops on the 
ground floor. Each of these shops has the 
same number, as has also the entrance to 
the apartments. If you are looking fora 
certain number on a street you cannot es- 
timate the distance you must walk, as you 
would in America, for it all depends upon 
how long or how short the buildings are. 


THE APARTMENT HOUSES 


Naa = houses are generally six stories 

high ; sometimes, however, there is a 
seventh story with attic rooms for servants 
and storage. The house is divided in this 
manner : rez-de-chaussée (the ground floor), 
entresol (first flight up), the first floor (up 
two flights), the second floor, and so on to 
the attic. When engaging rooms by letter 
the fact should be kept in mind that the 
first floor in France is what would be called 
the third floor in America. In houses 
where the apartments are large, and people 
generally keep servants, the top floor is re- 
served for servants, each tenant having two 
or more servants’ rooms. The main stair- 
case goes only to the fourth floor, there 
being a back stairs from the ground floor 
to the top of the house. This is called a 
service stairs, and is used by tradespeople 
and servants. In the poorer houses, where 
the apartments are small, the service stairs 
are often dispensed with. In these houses 
the very poor tenant the attics. The small 
apartments may consist of from two to four 
or five rooms. The rooms, asa rule, are 
very small, and so arranged that there can 
be no mage | nor escape from the odors of 
cooking. The large apartments generally 
consist of entrance hall. parlor, dining-room, 
kitchen, and four or more sleeping-rooms. 
The arrangement of the large apartments 
is such that one can have privacy and 
freedom from the odors of the kitchen. 
The French apartment does not often con- 
tain a bathroom. 
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SAFETY OF THE APARTMENT HOUSE 
Om of the most comforting things about 
the French apartment house is the 
feeling of almost absolute safety which one 
has. You retire at night with the feeling 
that there is little to fear from fire or bur- 


glars. There is comparatively little wood 
used in the construction of the French 
house. The primitive modes of heating 


do away with flues and pipes all over the 
house. The elevator shaft, which in case 
of fire in an American house is like an im- 
mense blowpipe fanning the flames to 
greater intensity, is wanting. It is true if 
there should be a fire in your room the 
many hangings and the quantity of furni- 
ture in it would be food for the flames, 
which would be disastrous to you, unless 
you were able to make your escape quickly. 
But danger could only come from your 
own carelessness with light or fire. The 
walls and floors are generally lined with 
brick, and a fire seldom gets beyond the 
room in which it starts. When one climbs 
long flights of stairs, or shivers in cold 
rooms and corridors, one may find a few 
grains of comfort in the thought that these 
conditions lessen the danger from fire. 

Juno could not have put the hundred 
eyes, which she took from the head of 
Argus, in the tail of the peacock. I am 
sure that some of them were given to the 
Paris concierge. This necessary adjunct 
to every apartment house never seems to 
sleep. No one can pass in or out of the 
house night or day without being observed 
by the concierge. The entrance to the 
house is always through a court ora long 
corridor. One must pass the concierge on 
the way tothe entrance to the house. The 
court or corridor is shut off from the street 
by the means of a large door or gate. In 
some houses this door is always kept 
closed, and one must ring to enter, but in 
others you need not ring until you reach 
the door of your apartment. In nearly all 
the houses this outer door or gate is closed 
at nine o’clock, but if you ring it will be 
opened at any hour of the night. 


RENTS AND VARIOUS TAXES 


T# rents vary with the floors. The least 

desirable floor is the rez-de-chaussée, 
and this is generally rented to shopkeepers 
who do business in the front part and live 
in the back part. The rooms on the next 
floor, extresol, are lower studded and not 
so finely decorated as on the floors above, 
and so the rent is less. The first floor— 
two flights up—is generally the most ex- 
pensive. As one goes higher up the rent 
decreases slightly, but there are exceptions 
to this. When the view from the upper 
floors is fine the apartments command 
better prices ; especially is this true if there 
is an elevator in the house. However, 
elevators are the exception and not the 
rule. 

When the rent for the apartment is fixed 
the tenant knows that this is not all. There 
are many small taxes that bring one’s rent 
to a much higher figure than would appear 
at the first glance. In the first place the 
concierge, who has charge of the house and 
lets the apartment, expects one per cent. 
of the first year’s rent. In some houses 
the tenants pay acertain amount toward 
lighting the entrance and stairs ; they also 
pay for the use of the carpet on the stairs. 
In France the windows and doors are 
taxed. The tenant must pay tax on every 
window and door in his apartment. 1 
think I understand now why the windows 
are so large : of course, fewer are required 
to light a room. All the furniture is taxed. 
This tax is fixed not on the value of the 
furniture but on the amount of rent you 
pay. You may have furniture in an apart- 
ment that you pay five thousand francs for, 
which is twice as valuable as the furniture 
of a neighbor who pays a rent of ten thou- 
sand frances, but you will be taxed only 
half as much as your neighbor, because 
your rent is only half asmuch. This makes 
the work of the assessors easy, but seems 
hardly fair to the taxpayer. People who 
pay arent of five hundred francs, or any- 
thing under five hundred, have no furniture 
tax to pay. Then there are the yearly fees 
to the concierge, water tax and the thou- 
sand and one little fees which count up in 
the months and years, so that although 
rents are lower than they would be in the 
same locations in America, the taxes and 
fees bring them up to a higher price. 

The halls and stairs are lighted by the 
concierge and the outer doors are opened 
and closed by the same person. The lights 
are kept burning late or early in propor- 
tion to the rents. In a house where the 
apartments rent for five or six thousand 
francs the lights burn until midnight ; where 
the rents are lower the lights are put out b 
eleven o’clock, and the tenant finds himself 
in utter darkness if he comes home late. - 
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DUTIES OF THE CONCIERGE 

TH occupants of apartment houses in 
America have, in the janitor, some- 
thing that approaches the French concterge, 
but great as is the power of the janitor in 
America it is not so great as that of the 
concierge in France. Nor are the duties 
of the American janitor so complex and 
constant as those of his French prototype. 
In asense the French concierge must be 
on duty night and day. For this reason 
two persons are required. The position is 
generally filled by a husband and wife. 


The landlord gives them the rent of their | 


apartment and also a small salary. They 
must furnish their rooms themselves, and 
as these rooms are nearly all exposed to 
the view of all passing in and out of the 
house the furniture must be good. A large 
door, the greater part glass, opens from 
the corridor into their living room ; there 
is also a large window. The husband or 
wife is always in this room, unless they are 
on the sidewalk or in the corridor. In any 
case one of them is always where all per- 
sons passing in or out can be seen. 
They answer questions, receive letters, 
papers and cards, and direct tradespeople 
where to find the persons they have busi- 
ness. with, 
of the whole house, 
the courtyard. They keep the sidewalks, 
court, corridors and stairs clean. 


they show the apartments and stores when 
they are to be rented. 


The concierge has_ charge | 
the sidewalk and | 


They | 
light the gas in the halls and put it out; | 


They see that all | 


the refuse is taken down to the court by | 
the servants or tenants early in the morn- | 
ing or at night, that it may be removed by | 


the city carts. 


very strict in these duties. They also see 


They are obliged to be | 


that the tradespeople and servants use the | 


service stairs, not the mainentrance. They 
are generally able to tell visitors if the per- 
son they are in search of is in or out, thus 
saving them from climbing the stairs on a 
fruitless errand. They must have decision 
of character, else they could not control all 
the elements they come in contact with. It 
will be seen that they are a necessary and 


useful class, but they are, as a rule, disliked. 


THE FEES OF THE CONCIERGE 


Ti jokes about the concierge indicate that | 


he is in France all-powerful, as is his 
American cousin, the janitor. But he must 
have his side of the picture, which, of 
course, is rarely given to the public. His 
position must be a most trying one at times. 
One can fancy how some people would 


always be kind and considerate with him, | 


while others would be most overbearing 
and exacting. If a tenant can prove that 
the concierge has been remiss in his duty 


or impertinent he can be discharged in | 


twenty-four hours. 


This power on the part | 


of the tenant is a check to open rudeness | 


or discourtesy of any kind, but the cow- 


cierge has it in his power to make you | 


suffer in a thousand small ways. 


He may | 


forget to deliver a message until it is too | 
late, or important letters may lie for a day at | 


the bottom of his letter box. When one’s 
friends call he may forget that you are out. 
There is no end to the petty annoyances 
which he has the power to cause one. It 
is true, if one can prove these things against 
him, one can have him discharged, but 
there are things that it is most difficult to 
prove. 
that the concierge can do ali these things 
and in such a way that nothing can be 
proved against him. 
the concierge knows the power of the ten- 
ant to have him discharged. 

The salary of the concierge is small, and 
were it not for outside work and fees he 
could not live on what he receives from 
the landlord. AsI said in the beginning 
this position is usually held by husband 
and wife. In writing or speaking of them 
the gender and number are indicated by the 
articles, Ze, da, les; the noun does not 
change. The husband generally does some 
outside employment that occupies him 
part of the day. Sometimes they work at 
a trade in their apartments. It must, how- 
ever, be clean and not noisy. It may be 
millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, etc. In 
very nice houses it is rarely the case that 
the concierge work at a trade in their 
apartments, the odd jobs they have out- 
side and the fees they get from the tenants 
being sufficient. 

In former times the tenants gave the con- 
cierge his fuel. It was done in this man- 
ner: hen the sacks of wood or coal 


However, the tenant is fully aware | 


On the other hand | 





were received a few pieces were taken out | 


of each sack and given to him. This mode 
of paying a fuel tax was unsatisfactory to 
the tenants, and so it is now given in 
money, each tenant paying the concierge 
acertain sum. It is generally in propor- 
tion to the rent, and varies from two to 
twenty francs a year. When the tenants 
go out of town for the summer they are 
expected to pay something for the over- 
sight’ which the concierge has of their 
apartments. Guests in a house usually fee 
these people, because that insures prompt 
delivery of the mail. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the Paris tenant has many expenses which 
are unknown in America. These little 
taxes and fees are a constant surprise to the 
American, but if one studies the customs 
of the people they will be found every- 
where. 
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Dear little cooks, with faces 
clean and bright, 
What makes your loaves of 
bread all so fresh and light? 
“We use Cleveland's 
Baking Powder.” 
Sweet little cooks, pray tell 
me what you take 
To make so rich and fragrant 
your spicy tins of cake? 
“We use Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder.” 
Wise little cooks, now tell me 
please the way 
To always have good luck on 
every baking day? 
“Why, use Cleveland’ s 
Baking Powder.” 


Send $1.00 


FOR A SET OF 


CHRISTY 
KNIVES 


CONTAINING 


BREAD, CAKE and 
PARER 


Our other Knives are 


Cake Knife . 50 cents 
Lemon Slicer 50 cents 
Six Table Knives $1.00 
Carving Knife 75 cents 








Fruit Knife . 15 cents 
Saw o « « SCS 
Ham Knife . 75 cents 


Observe the curves closely. No 
other knife offers this remarkable 
feature. Cuts hot, fresh bread as 
thin as stale bread. Cuts cake 
without crumbling, and makes 
carving a pleasure. 

Indorsed by Miss Helen 
Louise Johnson and Mrs. Emma 
P. Ewing, the leading authorities 
on culinary requisites. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO. 


Box Z Fremont, Ohio 


BURNETT’S 


LAVENDER SALTS 


Invigorating 
Refreshing 


FREE FROM 
LIQUID 


and therefore not liable 
to leak or stain 




















35 and 50 Cents vocten'and emene® 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS 


or mailed direct on receipt of price by 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, Chicago 


Hospital Vehicles 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


To propel one’s self or be pushed about 
in, comfortably, easily, and of the 
reliable sort. Send stamp for catalog 
with cut prices on 7 all styles and sizes, 
Quote Taz Laprms’ Home Journat. 
SNITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERK, 120 William Street, New York 


Artistic Lunches 


A ag J little book by HELEN LovuIsE JOHNSON, may 
be had by sending your name and address to 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 29 Central St., Boston 
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NE great charm of crochet is 
that it fills up pleasantly 
one’s leisure equally well by 
the fireside in winter or on 
the shady piazza in summer. 
Unlike embroidery it does 


not suffer through being 
taken up at odd moments, 
i 





and there are no silks for 
the wind to blow away, or 
needles to thread and lose— 
simply a crochet hook and a 
ball of wool or cotton to take care of. The 
designs given below are all suitable for 
pretty, light summer work. 

For the charming bureau scarf and dainty 
feather-edge doily I am indebted to Miss 
Alice Luka’s skillful fingers. The pattern 








FEATHER-EDGE BORDER (Illus. No. 3) 


of the scarf is easily adaptable to other 
purposes, such as tidy ends, table mats or 
doilies, while the feather-edge doily may 
be increased or decreased in size at pleas- 
ure. The border in Illustration No. 3 har- 
monizes with it. Illustration No. 4 is very 
pretty worked in wool for the edge of a 
flannel skirt. The stars in Illustration 
No. 5 are particularly effective, and espe- 
cially suited for bordering fine round linen 
doilies. 
GUIPURE LACE BUREAU SCARF 
T® lace design for making a bu- 
reau ar in Illustration No. 
I, is most effective when worked 
in linen thread No. 80, either in 
white or écru. The squares 
should measure each about five 
inches when finished. For the 
square inclosing four circles, be- 
gin with 10 ch close in a circle, 
into this work 16 d c, into these 
work 32 tre, that is 2 tre into eve 
dc, taking up both front and bask 
of the st. Then 1 tre in every 
other st with a picot between 
made with 5 ch and a tre worked 
into top of tre made before the 5 
ch. This finishes one circle. The 
remaining three are made in the 
same way and connected in work- 
ing by 3 pi on the two inner sides, 
leaving 1 pi free on each side next 
the centre. To fill in the centre 
star, make 5 ch, catch into pi, 4 
ch, 1 dc into first of 5 ch, 4 ch, 
catch into connection of 2 pi, 4 
ch, 1 dc into top of previous dc; 
repeat till the star is complete. 
Now begin on the outside with a 
d c and 3 ch between into every 
pi except the fourcorner ones; into 
these work 2 d tre with 3 ch between; at 
each side work a d tre into the connections. 
Into every st of this row work 1 d ¢, in- 
creasing at the corners; into the dc work 
I tre into every third st with 2 ch between, 
again 1 dc into every st, into the dc, 2 tre 
into every third st with 3 ch between, work 
4 tre into 1 st at the corners; repeat this 
round, working the 2 tre under the 3 ch; 
increase at the corners. For the last round 
2 dc under 3 ch, 6 ch, 1 dc in top of 





BORDER FOR DOILY (Illus. No. 5) 


second of the 2 dc, 2 more d c under same 
Bch, 2 ch, miss 2 tre and 3 ch and work in 

etween the next 2 tre, 5 d tre with 1 ch 
between each 2 ch, and repeat all around. 
This completes the first square. The effect 
of the design when finished is greatly en- 
hanced by having the squares alternated 
instead of being all alike; the idea is both 
novel and pleasing. 


DAINTY DESIGNS IN CROCHET 
By Margaret Sims 
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WORKING THE SQUARES 

FOr the alternate square make a circle 

with 15 ch, then work 4 groups of 7 d 
tre with 5 ch between each group. For the 
next row 1 d ¢ into each st; in- 
crease at the corners by putting 3 
d c into 1 st; next row I tre into 
every second st with 1 ch between 
at the corners, 3 tre into first and 
a tre on either side without missing 
a st; next row 7 ch, miss 7 in the 
centre of one side of the square, 
then 4 single in following stitches ; 
turn, 18 tre in loop of 7ch,i1 dc 
in third st from where the 7 ch 
started ; turn, 1 dc in every one of 
the 18 tre, taking up both front 
and back of the st; then work 
around the corner with dc and re- 
peat on all four sides; next make 
g clusters of 3 d tre on each half 
circle, and 1 at each corner with 5 
ch between each cluster; the top 
st of each of the 3 tre are retained 
on the needle and worked off to- 
gether ; next round 1 d c in centre 
of 5 ch, then 5 ch, 2 tre in centre 
of next 5 ch with 3 ch between 5 
ch ; repeat ; next round 2 tre under 
every loop with 2 ch after each 2 
tre. Next row 2 d tre with 2 ch 
between; under every 2 ch retain 
last st of second tre on the needle and 
work off with next tre. Next row under 
every alternate 2 ch, 1 tre, 5 ch, 3 tre, then 
5 ch; repeat. To finish the square repeat 
the last round of the first square; connect 
the picots as shown in the design. 


BORDER OF BUREAU SCARF 


O* dc in picot between the shells of d 
tre, 2 ch, 1 d c between each d tre, 
2ch; repeat from the beginning; where the 





GUIPURE LACE BUREAU SCARF (Illus. No. 1) 


squares join work 2 tre between first and 
second d tre, 2 tre between the second and 
third, 1 tre between the third and fourth on 
the last shell; repeat on the first shell of 
next square. The next row is worked in 
knot st, after that 1 d cin knot, 5 ch, 1 dc 
in next knot; repeat; these two rows are 
repeated. For the next row 1 dc in third 
st of 5 ch, then 5 ch, 2 d tre in same st, 2d 
tre, 5 ch and 1 d c in third of next 5 ch, 9 
ch; repeat all around. Next row 1 dcin 
fifth st of 9 ch, 8 ch; turn, 2 d tre in third 
of 8 ch, 1 dc between clusters of d tre in 
last row, 5 ch 2 d tre in same loop, 3 ch, 1 
dc in 5th of next 9 ch; repeat. For 
the finishing row 1 d c in top of first shell, 
make 2 picots of 5 ch, 3 d tre between shells 
of last row, work them off together at the 
top 3 picots of 5 ch, 3 d tre in same loop, 2 
pi, 1 dc in last shell of previous row, 3 ch, 
1 dcin next shell; repeat from the begin- 
— Catch the first and last picot to- 
gether on each scallop. The width of the 
border can be increased to any amount by 
repeating the row of knot stitches with that 
immediately following it. For a large bu- 
reau it would be advisable thus to add con- 
siderably to the width of the border. A 
satin ribbon of any color harmonizing with 
the tone of the decorations around it can 
be used. Deep orange in combination with 
écru linen thread forms the happy combina- 
tion from which our illustration is taken. 
The scarf can be made of any desired size 
and shape on account of its being made in 
small sections—no mean advantage in view 
of the great variety of artistic shapes now 
in vogue for dressing-tables. 
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FEATHER-EDGE DOILY 

T= doily in Illustration No. 2 is worked 

_ on feather-edge braid, the open spaces 
being afterward filled in with spider webs 
as in lace work. Begin on the inside, 
work 3 dc in one loop, 1 ch, then 5 dc in 
successive loops of the braid with 1 ch 
between, then 2 ch, 1 tre in 4 loops, keep- 
ing the top of each st on the needle and 


working them all off with the last st, 2 ch, | 


2 tre, 1 d tre all in the next loop, 2 ch, 1 tre, 
2dc in next loop, 2 ch, 4 tre in next 4 loops, 
work off as before, 2 ch, 1d cin 16 loops 
with 1 ch between; repeat. For the op- 
posite side catching together between the 
shells and at the two first of 5 dc, 5 ch, 
miss 3 loops; repeat from the beginning. 
For the outer row work d c without ch be- 
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FEATHER-EDGE DOILY (Illus. No 2) 


tween on the inner curve and groups of 4 
tre with shells between exactly opposite 
those on the inside row. On the top curves 
1 dc in every loop with 5 ch between each. 
For the last row work 1 dc under each 5 
ch with 5 ch between. For the inner row 
in the centre of the doily work in every 
5 ch, 4 tre, 2 ch, 4 tre. Catch the bars of 
the spider web filling intoeach 2ch. A set 
of these mats worked with a delicate col- 
ored silk will be found pretty to stand the 
pieces of china and silver that 
adorn the dressing-table, upon. 


FEATHER-EDGE BORDER 


HIS border in Illustration No. 3 

is made with the same braid 

as the doily. Begin on one side of 
the top with 1 dc into a loop, 6 
ch, miss 2 loops, 4 d c in succes- 
sive loops, 4 ch, miss 1, 10d c, 2ch, 
catch into 4 ch opposite, 2 ch, miss 
14 dc, 2ch, catch into 4 ch oppo- 
site, 2ch, miss 14d c; repeat from 
the beginning for the required 
length. Along the top work*, 2‘d 
c under the 6 ch, 5 ch; join 2 curves 
by means of a crossed tre divided 
at the top by 3 ch, 5 ch; repeat all 
along from *. Over this row 
work tre with rch between. The 
inner curves are filled in the same 


at the outside edge dc are worked 
in every loop with 3 ch between; 
this is repeated for the finishing 


row. 
EDGE FOR FLANNEL SKIRTS 
LTHOUGH particularly appro- 


priate for fine wool the design 
in Illustration No. 4 looks well in 
cotton, whether fine or coarse. 
Begin with a row of ch the length 


required ; into this work 4 d tre, keeping | 


them all on the needle until the fourth st 
is made; 2 ch, miss 2 and repeat. The 
next row is the same. Along the edge 
work picots with 2 d c between each picot. 
To make the pattern more open, work 3 d 
tre instead of 4. The row of open work 
at the top should be omitted for flannel 
skirts. 


BORDER FOR DESSERT DOILIES 


[eects for working this effective 
but simple star border in Illustration 
No. 5 should hardly be required, the draw- 
ing shows the method so plainly. The 
centres are started on several strands of 
cotton wound over a pencil. Care must 
be taken to make twelve spaces over which 
to work the picots. The circle of linen 
should be buttonholed all around and cut 
out. The stars are then caught on to the 
edge and attached to each other in work- 
ing. The effect when finished is charming. 
A monogram can be worked in the centre 
of the doily in cream or écru linen to match 
the crochet thread. 
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BDGE FOR FLANNEL SKIRT (Illus. No. 4) 


way as the outer ones, except that | 
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and delicate fragrance , 
of the flowers. 


Sold everywhere. 
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TRANSPARENT GLYCERINE SOAP 


HEIGHT OF PERFECTION 


SOFTENS & PURIFIES THE SKIN 


ABSOLUTELY PVRE NO ALKALI 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED 
.FOR USE IN BATHING INFANTS 
FOR SALE BY DRVGGISTS 
SAMPLE CAKE BY MAIL 
ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 


Seely He ffracn tofard 


You like to 
play the piano. 


Every one who likes to play 
the piano likes to play 








Its touch is responsive, crisp, 
easy, elastic and of absolute 
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precision. 
The John Church Co., 
Chicago. Cincinnati. 


Old and unsatisfactory pianos 
and organs taken in trade on 
new upright and grand pianos. 
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Chautauqua 


June 30—Aug. 27, 1894 
The Famous Summer Town 
“‘ Change of occupation, not idleness, is true 
recreation.”’ 
NOT ONE DULL DAY 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Entertain- 
ments, Outdoor Sports, Illuminations, and 
Fireworks. 
AN IDEAL PAMILY RESORT 
Free Kindergarten, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
Vacation Schools, etc., etc. 
Hotel Athenzum—of the first rank. 
Cost of Living at the Minimum 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CONSERVATORY OF UTICA, N. Y. 
Music in all its departments ; lan, elocution, ete. 
pane mm gg | European professors only, soe 
ea mer- as examiner 
n Musician, DUDLEY and lecturer. 
Christian home. Beginners or advanced students re- 
ceived at any time, and trained thoroughly as music 
teachers and artists. Positions t for graduates. 
Aéventages ONES temptations of big cities. Five free 
weekly c . Thirty free concerts, recitals, lectures. 


tember 10. In 1889, 196 students; now, 400. Catalogues 
t LOUIS LOMBARD, Director 


SOCIETY 
DEMANDS, ss tnker!iun, 


rin ae and 
moderate in price. If your stationer does not keep them, 
send 4 cents for samples representing over 250 varieties, 


SAMUEL WARD CO., . Mass. 
Sandalwood iif 
Sachet * 12c, Sct 


Sandalwood Extract, 20z., $1, by mall prepaid. a 
AUDITORIUM PHARMACY, Chicago, If. 
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. 6 attain great success at 
“1 home dressmaking or 
home millinery one 
needs a natural taste for 
the work, but that fact 
need not prevent any 
one from following both 
arts or trades for their 
own use. Experience 
and observation, combined with a deter- 
mination to do and dare, will in the end turn 
out pretty and becoming designs in the 
matter of hats and bonnets. Personally I 
would not advise any woman to make her 
bonnets if she can afford to have them 
made by a competent milliner. 


A BECOMING BONNET 


NE of the most stylish milliners that I 
know claims that it is more important 
to have one’s headgear individual and be- 
coming than in the height of the reigning 
style. With this end in view try on the 
hats or frames, and select one that har- 
monizes with you, even though when held 
in the hand it does not look as well as 
some other shape. If your face is large 
get something of more than an ordinary 
size. Large hats having a scoop effect are 
usually becoming to a full face. A broad 
head requires a long, narrow effect, like a 
boat-shaped toque. Avoid a jaunty hat if 
you are over twenty-five years of age. It 
is equally unnecessary for a woman of 
forty to wear too old looking a bonnet. 
Wear a style of bonnet suitable to your 
appearance, rather than one to accord to 
the number of years you may possess, for 
appearances are apt to be deceptive. The 
narrow English walking hats are only be- 
coming to round, full faces. The much- 
abused and more worn sailor hat is not 
appropriate for a long or thin face, one 
that is careworn or delicate, or for a woman 
over thirty. This I know will meet with 
rotests, for women of fifty wear the sailor 
nat, but that does not right its visible inap- 
propriateness. The small, oval toque is 
the most universally becoming of all 
shapes, and even this will make some 
women look old, unless the trimming is 
made to combat this. Large flats or 
plateau shapes are convenient, because 
they may be bent into any becoming shape. 
Large or small hats or bonnets are easier 
to trim or to make becoming than those of 
a moderate size. Very expensive straws 
are a snare; the popular shapes come in 
cheap form, and when trimmed look as 
well on the head. It is poor economy to 
pay two dollars for a bare hat and trim it 
at home, when you might have paid only 
one dollar and fifteen cents for the hat and 
had it trimmed by a milliner. 


FACING AND COVERING 


WHien a shape is to be covered ego 
with velvet the hat should be laid 
on the material and the fabric be cut the 
shape of the brim, allowing half an inch for 
turning in at each edge. Two pieces are 
cut, the outer edges seamed together, and 
the parts then put over the brim, pulling 
and pinning it in place until sewed. The 
top of the crown is covered with a round 
piece, and then a bias band put around the 
sides. All piecing is done toward the 
back. The bled lming is put in the crown 
last, so as to hide all of the stitches. If an 
elastic is worn sew the straight piece with 
a tiny black button on the left side and the 
loop on the right. When a full facing or 
brim is wished the material is cut bias, 
turned under one edge and shirred in 
several rows, leaving a tiny ruffle on the 
edge. Full crowns are made of velvet, 
etc., shirred on the edge of a large, round 
piece twelve inches in diameter, the edge 
sewed around the bottom of the crown and 
the fullness pulled in shape. Sometimes 
to keep it stiff such a crown is lined with 
crinoline lawn. When the brim is finished 
with a thick silk wire on the edge it is all 
that is required, but when a fold of velvet 
is preferred it is cut on an exact bias two 
inches and a quarter wide and doubled. 
The raw edges are turned toward the 
crown on the under side, sewed with 
stitches that are invisible on the outside, 
and the rest then turned over, leaving a 
smooth bias double facing three-fourths of 
an inch wide. While sewing it on it must 
be shaped to the hat edge so as to lie 
pindBers Lace brims are made of guipure 
lace over silk wire frames with the edge 
projecting a trifle, making the part toward 
the outer edge smooth, while the top of the 
lace by the crown must be gathered to fit 
in the smaller space. To lift a flat or 
plateau shape from the head sew a band of 
stiffening covered with velvet, a twist of 
ribbon or small flowers where the head fits 
in the hat. 
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BOWS OF THE SEASON 
OWS are made of black moiré or velvet 

cut on the bias, or moiré, satin or 
fancy striped ribbon from three to six 
inches in width. The black piece moiré is 
difficult to manage gracefully, except by an 
expert. Less than two yards of six-inch 
ribbon is nothing on a hat, even with 
flowers and lace, and four yards are usually 
allowed. An elegant chip model lately 
seen was simply trimmed with seven yards 
of reversible moiré and satin ribbon and 
two Rhinestone brooches. Never sew your 
bow too tightly to the hat or it will look 
stiff. Buckles of jet, steel and Rhinestones 
are very fashionable in the centre of a bow 
or in a loose band passing around the 
crown. Rings are new as ornaments, and 
appear over bow loops and centres and 
loose, puffy crown bands. Long loops 
need a support in the way of a centre strip 
of flat bonnet wire stitched lightly and in- 
visibly to the ribbon. A bow made of rib- 
bon three inches wide has the ends cut off 
straight, wired on each side, and a narrow, 
single row of jet spangle trimming sewed on 
the sides andend. ‘The loops are trimmed 
in the same manner. The broad Alsatian 
bow is of two or four long loops tightly 
strapped in the centre and placed at the 
back, front, side or side front of a hat. The 
Virot bow consists of two broad loops 
placed at the back and pointing forward, 
one on each side of the crown, like two 
huge wings. The butterfly bow is made 
of several loops and ends, looking as light 
and airy as a butterfly, and perked up in 
an unexpected manner. The dress tie bow 
is only used on a sailor, English walking 
or Amazon shape, and is of ribbon nar- 
rowly folded and tied in two loops and 
ends exactly like a man's dress tie. 

RING AND SERPENTINE BOWS 

Te ring bow is made of a half-yard 

corner or end of piece velvet sewed 
or hemmed an inch deep all around, and 
the centre point rounded off. Form a loop 
on either side of the middle by putting the 
velvet through two jet rings, leaving a full, 
flat piece in the centre, which is caught 
down as well as the rings, leaving the loops 
to stand forward and the pointed ends for 
the sides. Such a bow may form the front 
and sides of a tiny toque, with a small ti 
at the back of each ring, and some small 
flowers, as violets, at the back drooping 
over the hair. The serpentine bow has 
had, and continues to have, quite a run. 
Take a piece of moiré, velvet or satin cut 
on the bias, five inches wide and twenty- 
seven long; run together at each end, so as 
to make points or head and tail of the 
serpent, and gather it along the raw edges 
as a frill. Two like this are stitched against 
the crown, one point up and the other 
down, showing two inches of the hat be- 
tween; aigrettes of flowers or feathers 
usually rise out of each bow. The Marie 
Antoinette bow is used on hats and dress 
skirts, of piece velvet, moiré or satin cut on 
the bias, and an inch anda half wide. The 
piece is folded and sewed like a milliner’s 
fold, and wire run in each loop, which will 
be from three to eight inches long, and bent 
out wide and irregular, like the bowknot 
and Empire designs on silks, tapestries, 
etc. Any number of loops may be used, 
and all bent differently, so that they are 
kept open in appearance. A new and odd- 
looking bow has two tall wired loops going 
up, with two shorter loops and two pointed 
ends down ; a jet ring is slipped over each 
tall loop half way down, and small, fancy 
pins are used to hold the other loops in 
place. 

The spider bow is of black velvet rib- 
bon in several loops and ends, apparently 
imitating a thousand-leg spider, with a 
brooch in the centre, which is very appro- 
priate when it represents a jet spider. 
Rosettes, large and small, are used of 
ribbon or piece velvet. They are worn 
any and every where, and often serve as the 
base of an upright tip, aigrette or single 
flower stem. Many hats have a full band 
of ribbon around the crown and a large bow 
at the back, with an immense Rhinestone 
buckle in front bent to the shape of the 
crown, and on one side of it a rosette of 
piece velvet, say in yellow, while on the 
other side of the buckle is a turquoise blue 
rosette, the hat and ribbon being brown. 
The giant moth bow finishes the list of 
stylish bows. This is made of two pieces 
of bias velvet a quarter of a yard wide, 
which are hemmed, leaving the edges raw. 
Two of the four ends go at right angles up, 
the points out, and two down. A large 
loop goes on each side between the eight- 
inch points, and a thick twist finishes the 
middle, which is put on separately. Moiré 
and satin may also be used for this baw. 


FLOWER AND FEATHER EFFECTS 
GG tips, small and narrow, are used 

as aigrettes, and two tips often finish 
off a rosette or flat bow. Wings of lace 
are used in front of a toque or bonnet in 
pairs, and small feather wings are used, as 
two, four or six, set on all crisscross. Jet 
wings, buckles, pins and ornaments are 
very fashionable, also jet or gold embroid- 
ered crowns. Rhinestones or paste orna- 
ments are simply a ‘‘rage.’’ Violets and 
roses are the favorite flowers, and are 
massed together or droop loosely over the 
brim, crown or at the back. Rolled brims 
have flowers tucked beneath, resting 
against the hair. Forget-me-nots are in 
small, close bunches or long sprays. 
Yellow cowslips, buttercups or jonquils are 
worn on black and brown hats. I may say 
that flowers are worn anywhere on the hat, 
according to the shape, and many of them. 
One, two or even four kinds of flowers will 
be seen on one hat. A fancy écru straw 
plateau illustrates a pretty trimming of 
violets and three-inch green moiré ribbon. 
The brim is bent up in four places, and a 
twisted ribbon surrounds the head band. 
A gross of violets is divided into six parts, 
and at each dent in the brim one part of 
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violets and a rosette or loop and pointed | 
end of ribbon are knotted against the hat. | 
The rest are straying over the crown, with | 
a large Virot bow at the back. A large | 


brown straw hat has a tiny velvet aoe, | 
t 


Alsatian bow of moiré ribbon at the rig 
front, holding a steel buckle, rosettes at 
the back, where the hat is dented up and 


down, and violets and cowslips straying | 


everywhere, in and out of the bows, over 
the crown and dropping over the hair from 
the left back. A tiny flower bonnet has 
a crown of heavy black silk lace, with 
gold thread embroidery; brim of small 
black flowers having yellow centres, and 
ties of two-toned yellow and black No. 9 
satin ribbon tied in a small, square, chin 
bow ; at the back a high trimming of the 
flowers, as a spray, and two ostrich tips. 
Toques for young ladies do not have ties. 

For an evening bonnet have a saucer 
frame covered with cream guipure lace, 
and edged with jet spangle pendants ; in 
front have a loop and end of colored piece 
velvet, with a double twist at the base 
holding a Rhinestone ring or brooch; back 
of this place two lace wings and a black 
aigrette. An Amazon-shaped hat, remind- 
ing one of a wide walking hat, narrow in 
the back and wider in front, has a crown 
band of brown moiré ribbon tied in a dress 
bow in front, with high loops and ends 
on the right side, and upright bunches of 
violets and cowslips on the left. 


FASHIONABLE COMBINATIONS 


Og rough straws are trimmed with a 
loose twist of brown satin ribbon, 
which is tied at the back in a large Alsatian 
bow. In front there is a bow of three 
colors; a loop of cream-colored ribbon 
over the brim, and pointed end up, knotted 
in the centre with green; close against this 
the same effect in brown and tan, and then 
one of green knotted with cream, with a 
large spray of pink rosebuds and brownish 
leaves at the back of the erect ends. At 
the back there is a rosette of brown, and 
buds drooping over the hair. Black hats 
have a bow of green velvet, two loops for- 
ward, two pointed ends back on the left, 
sprays of mignonette in front and dropping 
low at the back, while the right side has an 
Alsatian bow of Magenta moiré ribbon and 
two fans of cream guipure lace. For a 
white hat of large size, a Leghorn or écru 
straw, there is an immense yellow velvet 
Alsatian bow at the back ; in front a bunch 
of yellow, lavender and golden brown chry- 
santhemums ; under the upturned brim on 
the left and back of the hat are shaded 
violets falling like a fringe over the hair. 


NEW CREPE DESIGNS 


WIDOW’S bonnet deserves attention for 
the veil, which is of soft crépe, having 

a half-yard hem at each end and one 
two inches wide along the sides. This is 
thrown across the bonnet with the deep 
hems on the sides—one side fifteen inches 
longer than the other—and pinned in a line 
with the rolls, two of which, a finger thick, 
go around the diamond-shaped bonnet. 
In front is the widow’s ruche; ties of 
white crépe lisse four inches wide and 
twenty-seven long, with an inch hem on 
the sides, two-inch hem at the end and 
three tucks above. Crépe is now used for 
wings and all of the different bows that 
are made of velvet or ribbon on other hats. 
Black flowers are worn with crépe and dull- 
finished gros-grain ribbon. In Paris a tiny 
plaiting of white tulle is worn in all crépe 
bonnets. Black silk crowns, lace brims, 
gros-grain ribbon and black flowers are 
made up for mourning wear, not including 
crépe. Brussels lace veils, short, with 
round or square edges, are worn even 
when no other crépe appears, these being 
edged with one or more folds of fine, light 
crépe. For evening use in complimentary 
mourning, not including crépe, there are 


bandeaux of gros-grain ribbon, black violets | 


and jet rings, or purple violets, jet and 
moiré ribbon. 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Hints on Home 
Dressmaking,”’ will be found on page 30 of this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 





Rich, silk 
embroidery, 
French hand 
work, hand- 
some silk 
fringes. 
Prices from 
$3.00 to 
$25.00. 
All charges 
prepaid. 
e Send for 
' f er Illustrated 

Hi + “8 Price - List. 
EBEN SUGDEN, Importer 

315 Church St., New York 


English Lawn Tennis Scar 


This Scarf is all-wool crépe cashmere, fringe on both 
ends, made in striped effects in great variety as follows: 








Tan and White 
Chocolate and White se 


| 
| 
| 
| Sky Blue and White Stripe 


Pale Olive and White ‘ 
Steel and White i 


Pink and White yh 
Magenta and White ed 
Pink and Sky Blue “ 


Light and Dark Steel ‘ 
The stripes are about one inch wide. 
scarf in the market for Summer wear. 
Prices, 4 -00 for size 18x72 in. 
a2.00 ” 36x72 in. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 


EBEN. SUGDEN, Importer 
315 Church St., New York 
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‘‘For Dress Binding 





It is Unequaled ”’ 
—the opinion of experienced Dressmakers who have 
tried so-called substitutes during the past 30 years. 
FASHIONABLE 
aS NEW YORK 
WOMEN 
are wearing the old-fashioned 


STOCK BOW 


in black silk, satin and rich designs 
exactly like their brothers’, with their shirt waists and 
tailor gowns. Sent — on receipt of price, 50 cts. 
Catalogue of men’s furnishings mailed free. 


BRILL BROS., 211 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. City 


“REDFERN” *Veivet 


The Richest and Most Durable Dress 
Binding made 


72 SHADES 






















3%,4,4%,5 
Yard pieces or by the 
yard 


No Heavier than Plain Velveteen 
Your dealer has it or will get it for you 


Ts “HAPPY 
THOUGHT ”’ 
Hat Fastener 


saves the bat and holds it 
securely on the head, in- 
visible when in use. Send 
stamp for terms to agents 
or 20-cent ao note for 
sample pair. 

A. B. SHEPARD & CO. 

Niles, Mich. 
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POMONA’S TRAVELS 


(Continued from page 6 of this issue] 


away, wondering, I expect, how Mary, 
Queen of Scots, could have been so stingy. 

But although we could see so much sit- 
ting on benches, I didn’t give up Jone and 
the bath-chairs, and day before yesterday I 
got the better of him. ‘‘ Now,” said I, 
‘it is stupid for you to be sitting around in 
this way as if you was a statue of a public 
benefactor carved by subscription and set 
up ina park. The only sensible thing for 
you to do is to take a bath-chair and go 
around and see things. And if you are 
afraid people will think you are being taken 
to a hospital you can put down the top of 
the thing and sit up straight and smoke 
your pipe. Patients in ambulances never 
smoke pipes, and if you don’t want me 
walking by your side like a trained nurse 
I’ll take another chair and be pulled along 
with you.”’ 

The idea of a pipe, and me being in an- 
other chair rather struck his fancy and he 
said he would consider it, and so that after- 
noon we went to the hotel door and looked 
at the long line of bath-chairs standing at 
the curbstone on the other side of the 
street, with the men waiting for jobs. The 
chairs was all pretty much alike and looked 
very comfortable, but the men was as dif- 
ferent as if they had been horses. Some 
looked gay and spirited, and others tired 
and worn out, as if they had belonged to 
sporting men and had been driven half to 
death. And then again there was some 
that looked fat and lazy, like the old horses 
on a farm that the women drive to town. 

Jone picked out a good man, who looked 
as if he was well broken and not afraid of 
locomotives and able to do good work in 
single harness. When I got Jone in the 
bath-chair with the buggy top down, and 
his pipe lighted, and his hat cocked on one 
side a little, so as to look as if he was 
doing the whole thing for a lark, I called 
another chair, not caring what sort of one 
it was, and then we told the men to pull us 
around for a couple of hours, leaving it to 
them to take us to agreeable spots, which 
they said they would do. 

After we got started Jone seemed to like 
it very well, and we went pretty much all 
over the town, sometimes stopping to look 
in at the shop windows, for the sidewalks 
are so narrow that it is no trouble to see 
the things from the street. Then the men 
took us a little way out of the towntoa 
place where there was a good view for us, 
and a bench where they could go and sit 
down and rest. I expect all the chair men 
that work by the hour manage to get to 
this place with a view as soon as they can. 

After they had had a good rest we started 
off to go home by a different route. Jone’s 
man was a good strong fellow and always 
took the lead, but my puller was a different 
kind of a steed, and sometimes I was left 
pretty far behind. I had not paid much 
attention to the man at first, only noticing 
that he was mighty slow, but going back a 
good deal of the way was uphill, and then 
all his imperfections came out plain and I 
couldn’t help studying him. If he had 
been a horse I should have said he was 
spavined and foundered with split frogs 
and tonsilitis, but as he was a man it struck 
me that he must have had several different 
kinds of rheumatism and been sent to 
Buxton to have them cured, but not taking 
the baths properly, or drinking the water 
at times when he ought not to have done 
it, his rheumatisms had all run together and 
had become fixed and immovable. How 
such a creaky person came to be a bath- 
chair man I could not think, but it may be 
that he wanted to stay in Buxton for the 
sake of the loose gas which could be had 
for nothing, and that bath-chairing was all 
he could get to do. 

I pitied the poor old fellow, who, if he 
had been a horse, would have been no 
more than fourteen hands high, and as he 
went puffing along, tugging and grunting 
as if I was a load of coal, I felt as if I 
couldn’t stand it another minute, and I 
called out to him to stop. It did seem as 
if he would drop before he got me back to 
the hotel, and I bounced out in no time, 
and then I walked in front of him and 
turned around and looked at him. If it is 
possible for a human hack horse to have 
spavins in two joints in each leg, that man 
had them, and he looked as if he couldn’t 
remember what it was to have a good feed. 

He seemed glad to rest but didn’t say 
anything, standing and looking straight 
ahead of him like an old horse that has 
been stopped to let him blow. He did 
look so dreadful feeble that I thought it 
would be a mercy to take him to some 
member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals and have him chlo- 
roformed. ‘‘Look here,’’ said I, “‘ you are 
not fit to walk, get into that bath-chair and 
I'll pull you back to your stand.”’ 

“Lady,” said he, ‘‘I couldn’t do that. 
If you dunno mind walking home and will 
pay me for the two hours all the same, I 
will be right thankful for that. I’m poorly 
to-day.’”’ 

“‘ Get into the chair,’’ said I, “‘and I'll 
pull you back. I'd like to do it, for I want 
some exercise.”’ 


‘*Oh, no, no,’’ said he, ‘‘that would be 
a sin, and besides I was engaged to pull 
you two hours, and I must be paid for 
that.’’ 

**Get into that chair,’’ I said, ‘‘and I'll 
pay you for your two hours and give you a 
shilling besides.”’ 

He looked at me for a minute and then 
he got into the chair and I shut him up. 

‘*Now, lady,” said he, ‘‘ you can pull me 
a little way if you want exercise, and as 
soon as you are tired you can stop and [’ll 
get out, but you must pay me the extra 
shilling all the same.’”’ 

‘** All right,’’ said I, and taking hold of 
the handle I started off. It was real fun ; 
the bath-chair rolled along beautifully, and 
I don’t believe the old man weighed much 
more than niy Corinne when I used to push 
her about in her baby carriage. We were 
in a back street where there was hardly 
anybody, and as for Jone and his bath- 
chair, | could just see them ever so far 
ahead ; so I started to catch up, and as the 
street was pretty level now I soon got going 
ata fine rate. I hadn’t hada bit of good 
exercise for a long time and this warmed 
me up and made me feel gay. 

We was not very far behind Jone when 
the man began to call to me in a sort of 
frightened fashion, as if he thought I was 
running away. ‘Stop, lady!’’ he said, 
‘“‘we are getting near the gardens and the 
people will laugh at me. Stop, lady, and 
I'll get out.’”’ But I didn’t feel a bit like 
stopping ; the idea had come into my head 
that it would be jolly to beat Jone. If I 
could pass him and sail on ahead for a lit- 
tle while then I’d stop and let my old man 
get out and take his bath-chair home. I 
didn’t want it any more. 

Just as I got close up behind Jone and 
was about to make a rush past him, his 
man turned into a side street. Of course, 
I turned too, and then I put on steam, and 
giving a laugh as I turned around to look 
at Jone, I charged on, intending to stop in 
a minute and have some fun in hearing 
what Jone had to say about it, but you may 
believe, ma’am, that I was amazed when I 
saw only a little way in front of me the bath- 
chair stand where we had hired our ma- 
chines! And all the bath-chair men were 
standing there with their mouths wide open 
staring at a woman running along the street 
pulling an old bath-chair man in a bath- 
chair! For a second I felt like dropping 
the handle I held and making a rush for 
the front door of the hotel, which was right 
ahead of me, and then I thought as now I 
was in for it, it would be a lot better to put 
a good face on the matter and not look as 
if I had done anything I was ashamed of, 
and so I just slackened speed and came up 
in fine style at the door of the Old Hall 
Four or five of the bath-chair men came 
running across the street to know if any- 
thing had happened to the old party I was 
pulling, and he got out looking as ashamed 
as if he had been whipped by his wife. 

“‘Tt’s a lark, mates,’’ said he; ‘‘the lady’s 
to pay me two shillings extra for letting 
her pull me.”’ 

‘Two shillings?”’ said I. ‘I only prom- 
ised you one.”’ 

‘*That would be for pulling me a little 
way,”’ he said, ‘“‘ but you pulled me all the 
way back, and I couldn’t do it for less than 
two shillings.’’ 

Jone now came up and got out quick. 

**What’s the meaning of all this, Pomo- 
na?’’ said he. 

‘*Meaning?”’ said I. ‘‘ Look at that dilap- 
idated old bag of bones. He wasn’t fit to 
pull me and so I thought it would be fun 
to pull him, but, of course, I didn’t know 
that when I turned the corner I would be 
right here.”’ 

Jone paid the men, including the two 
extra shillings, and when we went up to 
our room he said, ‘‘ The next time we go 
out in two bath-chairs I am going to have 
a chain fastened to yours and I’ll have 
hold of the other end of it.” 


(Continuation in July JOURNAL) 
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THE GIRL WHO LOVES ART 


|S often prevented from satisfying her de- 

sire because of a lack of funds to give 
her the proper tuition. This barrier to 
many a girl’s development has now been 
removed by THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
which offers to every girl, that which it has 
given to 112 girls during the past two years 
in art and music, an education at the best 
conservatory in America, free of all ex- 

ense to the girl. The JOURNAL even pays 
os living expenses. Any branch of art 
can be taken, oil-painting, water-coloring, 
modeling, sculpture, illustration, etc. A 
simple request, addressed to THE LADIEs’ 
HoME JourNAL, will bring to any girl who 
desires it, full particulars of how she can 
obtain the JouRNAL’s education ; likewise 
a booklet telling how over too girls worked 
and won. A course of elocutionary train- 
ing, if preferred, may be chosen, likewise 
free of expense, or a vocal or musical edu- 
cation, just as the girl may elect. 
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DWIGHT ANCHOR COTTONS 


The Standard Muslin 









and turn yellow in washing, is well known. 
not easily penetrate and cleanse such fabrics. 


The Dwight Anchor Cloth 


is readily washed, and consequently it will retain its clear white 

Always soft and pliable, and therefore more comfortable for 
The fabric is of extraordinary weight and dura- 
bility and made in all the standard widths, viz :— 
36, 40, 42, 45, 50, 54, 63, 72, 81 and, 90 inches. 


Unbleached, Bleached and Half-Bleached 


Your local dealer sells them. 
have him procure them for you from any wholesale house. 


MINOT, HOOPER & CO. 


Boston and New York 


25 


For Pillow-Cases, Sheets 
Shirts, 
and all other purposes for 


which the highest grade 
cloth is desired. 


ps 


The tendency of fine heavy bleached goods to become hard, to crack 


This is because water can- 
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King Philip Mills 


») 


in New Designs | 


PRINTED BATISTE, WHITE LAWNS 
PLAIN NAINSOOKS 


Send stamp for samples to King Philip Mills, 
No. 85 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
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Ladies, just write your name and 
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two-cent stamp, mail to Warner Bros., 
New York, and you will receive a 
package of PLATINUM DRESS 
STAYS (enough fora dress) free as a 
sample. They can’t rust or break. 
Everlasting elasticity. 
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EVERY WOMAN WANT 
Que PURE.ALYMINY ML HAULEINS, 
will not tarnish. Sample dov. by mail 30c., 4 doz. $1.00 
ALUMINUM NOVELTY COMPANY, Box 160, Providence, R. 1. 
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The Genuine 


De Long PATENT 
Hook anp Eve has 
on the face and 
back of every card 
the words: 

See that 


hump ?* 


TRADE-MARK REG. APR. 19-92. 


Richardson 
& De Long Bros. 
Philadelphia. 





AMOLIN 





hield 


Amolin, with which these shields are medicated, is 
an entirely new antiseptic and deodorant. 
IS Perfectly Odorless, Non-Irritant, 
Absolutely Harmless 


The only efficient deodorant yet discovered possessing 
these invaluable features. 


Amolin Shields are made of pure rubber lined with 
a highly absorbent fabric which absorbs all perspiration, 
preventing staining of the dress; and the lining ae | 
medicated with Amolin, all odor of perspiration 


destroyed. 
SIZES: 


No.2, Wo. 3, No. 4, No. 5, No. 6, 
Small. Medium. Ex. Medium. Large. Ex. Large 
At all retailers, or will send you a sample pair of 


Nos. 2,3 or 4 by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 35c.; Nos. 
5 or 6, 0c. 


J. H. WALBRIDGE & CO. 
339 Broadway, New York 
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Model 35 


COLUMBIA. 


Price, $ 125. 


A wheel designed for the special use 
of lady riders only, and equipped more 
fully and satisfactorily in point of 
guards, etc., than any other of its class. 
While in this particular it is brought 
to the standard of the splendid Colum- 
bia Model 36, it can be stripped to 
correspond with the lighter Model 34. 

The artistic and beautiful Columbia catalogue 
appeals to the good taste of every woman in the 


land. It is free at our agencies, or mailed Sor 
two two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston. NewYork. Chicago. Hartford. 


GVeVeoeeBVssevs_esw_sewsdse 
Strikingly 


Handsome 


With their light, graceful 
wheels of tough wood in natural 
finish, are the 


HICKORY 
¢ BICYCLES 


These powerful wheels have 
grown rapidly in favor for tour- 
ing and pleasure riding, and 
will wayrant the careful atten- 
tion of every rider desiring a 
durable mount of the highest 
grade. 


Hickory Wheel Co. 


So. Framingham, Mass. 
Catalogue free 
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The Fundamental LAW 
ot Health ana Beauty 


is Cleanliness 


With a DOUGLAS or 
ACME INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 
you have all the necessary fixtures 
for comfortable bathing. 

Water Heated Instantly and 
plenty of it. Simple, safe, perma- 
nent; nothing to get 
out of order. 

Uses Gas or Gasoline, 
at an expense of about 
2 cents per bath. 

In use by hundreds of 
leading families. 

Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue “K,” with 
prices. 


Instantaneous 
Water Heating Co. 


141-143 Ontario St. 
Chicago, Ill. 



































HOUSE 
HEATING 


GET OUR FREE BOOK 














CAPITOL HECLA 


HOT WATER ST#~aAM 


U. S. HEATER CO. 


118 Randolph S8t., Detroit 
Chicago Boston 


A CHILD CAN RUN 


This wringer, it is so easy. 
Has Ball Bearings like a 
bicycle. No other like it. 
Best made. Don’t take any 
other. If your dealer 350 
don’t keep it, send oe 
and we will forward from 
factory, charges collect; or 
for $4.00 we will deliver 
free anywhere. 


The Peerless Mfg. Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUSANDS HAVE SAVED DEALERS’ BIG 
PROFITS BY BUYING DIRECT 
FROM US ar FACTORY 
PRICES. BIC YOLES ail styles. 
New and Finest Makes. Write for ele- 
gant "94 FREE CATALOGUE and join 
our army of delighted customers. 
SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO. 
2330 4«©Wasasn Avs., Curcaco, Iu. 


$10 every BICYCLE 


bought of us. Best make, all 
7 50 styles. Write for particulars. 


S AVE D Stokes mfg. Co., Chicago. 
RAC CARPET 
LOOM 
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FLORAL HELPS © 
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| Fé BY .EBEN E REXFORD > 
Bare OF LS, 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to flowers or their cul- 
ture. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


Mrs. C.—The Begonia you sent me is the Metallica. 


INQUIRER—By all means plant Roses grown on 
their own roots. 


Mrs. W.—Specimen sent, Cherokee Rose. Not 
hardy at the North. 


Mrs. H. B. B.—I can give you no information about 
preserving flowers in sand. 


M. M.—Othonna can be procured of all dealers in 
plants. Consult the catalogues. 


M. S. T.—From your description I judge your 
plant is a variety of the Japanese Iris. 


AMATEUR—The Box Elder is of very rapid growth. 
That is a’ ut all the merit it has as a tree. 


Miss P.—Nasturtiums do not do very well in a rich 
soil. They make a rampant growth of branches, but 
produce few flowers. 


M. D.—If your Rubber Plant grew for a time, but is 
now ‘‘standing still,” it is probably taking a rest. 
Plants cannot be expected to grow all the time. 


Mrs. T.—Pansies never succeed inthe house. The 
air is too warm and dry for them. These flowers 
love moisture and Pin! Mond It is the same with 
Violets. 


M. E. H.—Very few flowers do well in entire shade. 
Pansies do as well as any, but they are improved by 
some sunshine. Why not try Ferns on the north side 
of the house ? 


Mrs. M. K. I.—If you cannot obtain good leaf- 
mould at your florist’s send to some friend living in 
the country, and ask him to procure some of the gen- 
uine article for you. 


G. F. C.—You can increase your stock of Chinese 
Lilies by removing the young bulbs which form about 
the old ones. I do not know how old they would 
have to be to bloom. 


Mrs. B.—Young plants of the Carnation should be 
pastes out during the summer. They do much 


etter in the open ground than when kept in pots. 
Keep them from flowering. Take them up in Sep- 
tember, 


Mrs. E. N. T.—The only way to make your Rubber 
Plant branch is to cut the top off. Do this when you 
notice an inclination to make new growth. You can 
use a portion of the top as a cutting. This plant does 
not branch very freely. 


Quiz—It is not necessary to cover boxes in which 
seeds are sown, with glass, if the atmosphere of the 
room in which the boxes are kept is moist, but in the 
living-room it is a good plan to do this until after 
germination takes place. 


Mrs. F. T. N.—The Hermosa Rose belongs to the 
Bourbon branch of the family, and is not a hybrid per- 
petual as you imagine. It is an old and favorite 
variety, very double, bright pink in color, fragrant, 
and a great bloomer. It does well where other sorts 
fail to give satisfaction. 


HELEN—I cannot advise you to attempt to grow 
either Violets or Pansies in the ordinary living-room. 
They like a cool, moist air, such as cannot be given 
them in a dwelling. The buds, if any formed, would 
be almost sure to blast, and the red spider would 
soon put an end to them. 


JosEPHINE—The pot may be full of roots, and a 
larger one be required, or the drainage may be im- 
»erfect, thus causing diseased roots, or insects may 
ce at work on it. Possibly too dry an air causes it. 
Investigate and satisfy yourself that some of these 
sources of trouble exist, or are not to be found, and 
govern yourself accordingly. 


A. C. P.—Tobacco dust, which can be bought of all 
florists, will drive away the louse which attacks the 
Aster, if it is sygnes about the roots, where this pest 
works. I have been told that the tea is quite effective, 
and several persons have advised an application of 
soot, either dry or in infusion. I have never tried it. 
You might experiment with it. 


S. S.—The Hollyhock is often attacked by insects, 
especially if the season is verydry and warm. Apply 
kerosene emulsion, taking pains to thoroughly wet 
the under side of the leaves. Rust also affects the 
plants. Ido not know of any remedy for this, but I 
am of the opinion that a liberal use of water on the 
foliage would, in a measure, prevent rust. 


Mrs. M. S. P.—You must cut back ever-blooming 
Roses from time to time during the season, if you 
want them to bloom profusely. You cannot have 
many flowers unless you have a constant production 
of new branches. On these you must depend for 
blossoms, and unless you cut the old ones back there 
will not be many new ones to bear flowers. 


Mrs. W. P. D.—The Aspidistra is not a member of 
the Palm family. The Camellia is not adapted to 
house culture. It forms its buds several months 
before blooming, and if kept too moist or dry at the 
roots, or in an air that does not suit it, it is prett 
sure to ow its buds before fully developed tt 
should only be grown by those having greenhouses. 


Jessize—I cannot tell what the trouble with your 

asmine is from anything your letter tells me about 
it. You say itis potted in good soil, but does not 
grow. The soil may not be the kind required by this 
plant. It requiresa rich, rather light and sandy loam. 
It should be exposed to sunshine, watered moderately 
when not making growth, and the foliage showered 
daily, after sundown or in the evening. 


J. F. C.—If your Abutilon drops its buds the atmos- 
phere of the room in which you keep it may be too 
dry or too hot, or thé drainage may be imperfect. 
You can remove the young plants of Calla which 
form about the old one, if you desire to increase your 
stock, or they can be left to help furnish foliage, and, 
ultimately, to give more flowers than can be expected 
from a plant confined to a single crown. 


M. R.—If you wish to transplant Ferns from the 
woods take a good-sized basket with you, and lift 
the plants—small ones being preferable—with as little 
disturbance of the roots as ible, and put them in 
your basket with some soil adhering. If you have 
some distance to go cover the basket with a wet 
cloth, or pack moist moss about the plants. Give the 
plants a shady corner to grow in, and set them out in 
a eg as nearly like that in which they grew as pos- 
sible. 


READER—I have never seen the “ seven-colored 
Rose,’’ and cannot believe that it exists. A plant 
might have flowers of seven colors by grafting, but 
this wonderful variety is not grafted, it is claimed. 
There may bea variation of shades, giving light and 
dark colors, but I do not believe there is any variety 
of Rose ring red, white and yellow flowers on the 
same plant, unless they are from Ask any rep- 
utable florist and I know he will tell you the same 
thing. 














Mrs. W. V.—Throw away the bulbs which were 
forced in the house last winter. No matter what 
your friends tell you about keeping them over for the 
next season, I tell you they cannot be depended 
on, and surely you do not care to plant bulbs which 
—_ may—but probably will not—give you flowers. 

f you don’t feel like throwing them away put them 
out in the garden, and possibly some of them may re- 
cover in time, and give you a fewflowers. That is all 
the use you can make of them. 


H. D. W.—Worms in the soil generally come from 
manure. Apply lime-water as advised above. Smilax 
requires a period of rest, and it almost always drops 
its leaves at suchatime. Probably yours has ripened 
its foliage and wants to “be let alone” for a time. 
Do not give much water for six weeks or two months, 
Nasturtiums are not satisfactory in rooms where the 
air is dry. They are pretty sure to be attacked by 
the red spider. Water applied daily to the foliage, 
on both sides, is the only way of getting rid of this 
pest. 


M. E.S.—From what you say about having kept 
your ten-year-old Agapanthus ina gallon pot up to 
three years ago, 1 judge that it has been so restricted 
as to root-room that it had all it could do to live, and 
it is not at all to be wondered at that it has not 
bloomed. Give a larger pot—a ten or twelve inch 
one is not too large—a good strong soil of loam and 
sand, well drained, and considerable water. This is 
what is called an evergreen—that is, it keeps growing 
most of the year—and it should not be dried off as the 
Amaryllis is. 


_ TEACHER—I cannot advise any woman to embark 
in commercial floriculture without a knowledge of 
what the business demands of her. One would not 
expect to make a success of medical practice without 
a medical education. The same is true of all busi- 
nesses. One must fit him or her self for them in 
order io succeed in them. Somehow the idea seems 
to prevail that almost any one can go into flower- 
growing and succeed at it. In thinking this they 
make a grave mistake. Study how to grow plants, 
and take care of them before you try to make money 
out of them. 


MyraA—Before this gets into print you will have 
seen an article on cemetery work, in which, I think, 
you will find your first question satisfactorily 
answered. In planting shrubs avoid putting them 
in rows if you want a pleasing effect. Group such as 
are of a similar character, that is, of similar habit of 
got. Do not use too many evergreens—four or 

ve are enone for a yard of the ordinary size. 
These should be scattered about, rather than planted 
together, unless they are all of the same or similar 
kind, in which case you might group them at some 
prominent point on the lawn with good results. 


E. M. J.—The best emulsion of kerosene with which 
I am familiar is prepared as follows: Five parts ker- 
osene ; one part firtree oil. If wanted for scale or 
mealy bug add twenty parts water, if for aphis add 
forty parts water. By agitating the oils and water 
with a syringe for a minute a union will take place. 
It can then be applied to plants with a spray or 
syringe. Care should be taken to have the oils and 
water thoroughly mixed before an application is made, 
otherwise some of the kerosene may get on the leaves 
with but little dilution, causing considerable injury to 
the plant, especially if the leaf be soft in texture. 


MAry—The “ best’? Begonia it would be hard to 
name, because there are so many excellent kinds, 
and what would suit one taste might not suit another. 
Perhaps Rubra has the widest popularity. It is a 
very fine variety. Sois Weltoniensis, quite different 
in habit. Rubra is a tall grower, with plain green 
leaves and coral-red flowers. It is nearly always in 


bloom, Weltoniensis is a bushy sort, throwing up a | 


great mass of branches from fleshy, half-tuberous 
roots, with beautiful foliage, and charming pink and 
white flowers, borne in wonderful profusion. These 
two varieties are of easy cultivation, and, if not the 
‘*best,’’ are as good as any. 


SEVERAL INQUIRERS—So many inquiries came to 
me during the winter about the use of oil-stoves in 
small greenhouses that, at considerable trouble and 
expense, I madea test of several of the leading kinds, 
in order to give an intelligent opinion of their merits. 
Nearly all proved good heaters. The name of the 
one which gave me the most satisfaction I shall be 
glad to send to any one who will forward me their 
address. I have no doubt of its ability to furnish all 
the heat required in a small greenhouse in the coldest 
winter weather. If I had a greenhouse 1ox12 or 
somewhat larger, I should certainly try one of these 
stoves before putting in any other system of heating. 
I fail tosee the least injury to plants from the use of 
oil for heating. 


W. A. P.—You will find a good brass syringe 
almost indispensable in your greenhouse. If you 
make the house 16x24 I think you will have to pro- 
vide for some other means of heating it than that you 
speak of. The oil heating stoves are not powerful 
enough to supply the amount of heat you would re- 
quire in extremely cold weather. You might use two 
of them, holding one in reserve for severely cold 
spells. But I think a small, base-burning, hot-water 
heater, such as I have frequently advised, would be 
better in all ways. These are to be depended on, 
and do excellent work, as I know from personal ex- 
perience, and the quality of heat secured by their use 
is of the best. They cost more than oil-stoves but 
you run no risks when you put them in. 


AMATEUR—Palms do best in a deep rather thana 
pene Pe, as the roots have a tendency to run down, 
instead of spreading out. Give a soil of loam; see 
that the pot has Pe drainage; water only when 
the soil seems to getting dry on the surface, and 
then waterthoroughly. While many—or most—vari- 
eties do better in shade than in strong sunshine, they 
are fond of good light, which they never receive in 
i of the room away from the windows. Shower the 
oliage daily to new it clean, and wash it thoroughly 
at least once a week to prevent scale from getting a 
foothold on the plants. Shift to larger pots when 
the roots fill the old ones. The variety to which you 
refer is Latania borbonica, often known as Fan 
—_ because it is the variety from which fans are 
made. 


Mrs. L. S.—I can send you a book on amateur 
floriculture for one dollar and fifty cents. I cannot 





Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely New Line for 1894. 


$ 28-inch. 
75 vavies’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.1) 3olbs 
20-inch. 
509 LapiEs’ (No.5) 321bs. MEN'S (No.2)27 Ibs. 


oO 24-inch. 
$4 MISSES’ ( No.6)30 Ibs. YOUTHS’ (No.3) 25 Ibs, 


We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 
made and sold at the above prices. We are represented 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States, 


illustrated Catalogue Free on application. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 
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which wear well and are sold at 
fair prices are what you want. 
They are the 


HARTFORDS. 
Better have a CATALOGUE. 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE 00., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Wheeling companionship 


makes doubly beneficial the healthful exer- 
cise of bicycle riding. Mounted on 


TRUSTY RAMBLERS 


there is an added sense of security. 
EVERY RAMBLER IS GUARANTEED." 
HIGHEST GRADE MADE. 
Catalogue free at Rambler agencies, or by mail for two 
2-cent stamps. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 














| Ridden daily 


give a satisfactory estimate of the cost of a small | 


greenhouse in your locality, because I am not familiar 
with the prices of work, material and soforth. If you 
read carefully the article on greenhouses in a late 
number of this magazine you ought to be able to tella 
builder about what you want, and from your instruc- 
tions, or from the article in question, if you submit it 
to him, he can give you a pretty close estimate of the 
cost. If you will send me your full address I can put 
you in communication with a firm that send out 
small greenhouses, which can be easily put together, 
at a very reasonable price. They furnish all the ma- 
terial required for the house, leaving you to put it 
up and supply the heating apparatus. 


Mrs. C. L. R.—The larve of the white worms 
found in the soil of pot-plaints can be destroyed b 
liberal applications of lime-water. This will also kill 
the worms. Destroy these and you will not be 
troubled with the little flies you speak of. In using 
the lime-water, enough must be given to mye ag | 
saturate the soil in the pot all through. To apply it 
in teaspoonful doses, as some do, is of no use. The 
lime should be fresh. Use a chunk as large as a tea- 
cup to an ordinary pailful of water. The lime will 
dissolve, and a white sediment settle to the bottom of 
the pail. Pour off the clear water and apply this to 
your plants. You need not be afraid of its being too 
strong as water can hold only a certain amount of 
lime in suspension. Worms in the soil almost inva- 
riably come from barnyard manures. I have given 
up using them as fertilizers, depending wholly on 
ood for Flowers, which is just as good for the 
plants, and never breeds worms. 








Ladies’ Tricycles. 


A BOON to those 
whom wulking tires. 
Why walk and come 
home tired and foot 
weary, when we are 
4qy selling our best ball 
= } bear ng. pneumatic 
Vi Sy and rubber tire Tri- 

cycles, at 
LESS than one third the price charged by others. 

Absolutely safe for the elderly and weak. 
hundreds of tall, short, 
heavy, light, old and young ladies. Also Tri- 
cycles for cripples and invalids, of which we 
are the largest manufacturers in the world. 

Send for Circulars and Prices. 
PAY MFG. COo., 13 E. Broad St., Elyria, O. 


6,500 


BicycLES 


Assorted styles and sizes are now offered the public at 
nearly half of former price. Ladies’ bicycles to $50. 
Our factory has been in continuous operation during 
and since the panic, while other factories have been 
closed. Our workmen preferred half wages to idleness 
and starvation and we met them half way. We now 
offer you bicycles at a minimum cost as the result. 
Send 2c. stamp for catalogue with prices and 

inducements to organizers of clubs. No attention given 
postal cards or letters without stamps. 


PROGRESS MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 














RIDE THE BEST ( 
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) 
Imperial Wheels 
] 





are as perfect as mechani- 
cal skill can make them. ( 
, . . NEW CATALOGUE for ¢ 
) 1894 gives full description, prices, and other matter 

of in to intending purchasers. Mailed to any | 
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? COMFORT & 
DURABILITY; 


4 /\ILLION 

P women are to day | 
wearing DrWarner's  } 
Coraline Corsets. | 

| Are you? | 


| Warner Bros Makers New York & Chreago 
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A Gorset is a greater factor 
in making a woman Beautiful 
thun any one garment. 








No. 79 HAS NO EQUAL 
It is an Extra, Extra Long Waist, boned 
with the test matertall mete of the best 
quality English Sateen, Handsomely Em- 
broidered, with six clasps In front steel. 
erfect Shape, Comfort in 
Wear, durability and superior workman- 
ship in a long waist corset, it has no equal. 
It insures you the beautiful 
figure so much admired in 
“American Ladies.” 


White, Style No. 79. 
Drab we v2 o; ’ $225 
Black, oe “ ee 
Also made in a cheaper grade in only 
Drab, Style No. 989 

or White. “se — $125 
Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price 
if your dealer does not keep it. 
Satisfaction aran or 
money refunded. 


Our “American Lady” will suit 
you if your figure is full and you do 
not require or wish a high bust corset. 
Our Illustrated Booklet, ** How to Make Up” (mailed free on ap- 
plication), shows 30 styles from $1.00 to $5.00, and explains their uses. 
SCHILLING CORSET CO., 222 Abbott St., Detroit, Mich. 


BEST SHAPE 
BEST VALUE 

















““Cycelene 
Staying”’ 


is Light and 
Unbreakable 

Every lady who wears 
this corset likes and rec- 
ommends it. 

If your dealer cannot 
sup y you, we will send 
in White, Drab or Buff, 
medium or long waist, 
gostaecs. for $1.20. 

ast Black, $1.40. 

Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


ST. LOUIS CORSE 


Sole Manufacturers 


CO. 
19th and Morgan Sts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elegance and Comfort 


», —~ 









For $1.00 
The G.-D. Chicago Waist 
is the only one that 
both looks and feels 
well. Gives grace of 
carriage and figure 
with absolute comfort. 
If your dealer has not 
7)\'¥, this waist, send us $1 
yg and receive it by 
mail. Comes in 
white, black or drab. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 











LADIES 


INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment 

WHY ? Supports Stockings and Underclothes from Shoulder. 
Perfect fit. Hygienic. Sold by leading dealers. Send 

————- for Catalogue. LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 

THE ©. N. CHADWICK ©0., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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_ BY RUTH ASHMORE i337 
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Under this heading I will cheerfully answer 
each month any question I can, sent me by my 
girl readers. RUTH ASHMORE. 


EvELYN—A call after a large reception is not 
necessary. 


Du.ci£ B,—It is not good form for a girl of six- 
teen to have men visitors. 


Two—lIt is usual for the people who desire an ac- 
quaintance to make the first call. 


VERDANT—In calling on two ladies who live in the 
same house a card should be left for each. 


C. A. S.—It is in better taste to have another lady 
or a maid go with you to the dancing class. 


_ FarrH—In beginning a letter, “‘ Dear Mrs. Brown”’ 
is more formal than ‘‘ My Dear Mrs. Brown.”’ 


M. N.—I do not know of any firm that sends out 
work of the sort you desire, to be done at home. 


BELINDA—A married man in writing to his wife 
should address the envelope to “‘ Mrs. Henry Brown.”’ 


H. C. G.—I do not think it proper to go skating 
with gentlemen unless some other ladies are in the 
party. 


_WE Two—I do think it in bad taste to have one’s 
picture taken with a young man to whom one is not 
engaged. 


FRANKIE--When a young man is engaged to be 
married it is usual for him to call on his betrothed in 
the evening. 


A SUBSCRIBER—A young man going to the theatre 
with a party of ladies, whether in a box or not, would 
wear evening dress. 


BuTTERCUP—An olive complexion is a dark one 
which is perfectly smooth and clear. Pale yellow is 
generally becoming. 


CountTRY GirL—The thumb does not count as a 
finger. (2) The wedding ring is worn on the third fin- 
ger of the left hand. 


G. M.—It is not necessary to call on all the ladies 
who receive with the hostess at her dance, but simply 
on the lady of the house. 


T. Y. J.—It is not customary in good society for a 
girl of fourteen to go out to places of amusement or 
to evening parties with young men. 


Easse-0 your hands are well kept, even if they 
are large and dark, there is no reason why, if you 
like them, you should not wear rings. 


GENEVRA—One leaves one’s card when coming 
away from a tea. It is customary to remain about 
twenty minutes at an afternoon affair. 


M. M. M.—A pretty tea-gown fitting the figure 
may be worn at an informal afternoon tea, Lt not at 
one for which invitations have been sent out. 


ConFIDENCE—I think that if you have your mother 
and sisters as intimate friends you should be satisfied 
with mere acquaintances in the outside world. 


MAupE—A good companion should be able to read 
both in French and German, to write well, and most 
important of all, be of a cheerful disposition. 


VIOLETTE—It is not customary for the gentlemen 
at a wedding party to kiss the bride; that isa liberty 
only taken by the immediate members of the family. 


VivIEN—I think it is usual when one is singing in 
6 oman! for the accompanist to come out first, seat 

imself at the piano, and then for the singer to ap- 
pear. 


C. G.—A lady walks on the inside of the pavement 
whether that should bring her to the right or left side 
of the man. A lady precedes a gentleman on enter- 
ing church. 


M. L. B.—I perfectly agree with you that it is not 
advisable to permit your cousin to be so familiar with 
you, and I would suggest that you tell him what you 
think at once. 


Seng vaseline well into the feet every 
night tendsto make them white and soft and to keep 
them in good condition. Warm, not hot water makes 
the most desirable foot bath. 


O.ivE—Send your story to the magazine with the 
shortest note possible, making your address very 
= and inclosing a sufficient number of stamps to 
ave your manuscript returned to you. 


NATALIE—If a young man tells a young woman 
that he loves her, and does not follow this declaration 
with a proposal of marriage, i should advise her to 
have as little to do with him as possible. 


DESPONDENCY—I could scarcely say that it was 
wrong for you to sit out the dances with a man friend, 
but I don’t think it is in particularly good taste to 
make one’s self conspicuous in any way. 


M. H. I.—I certainly would not advise your mar- 
rying a man who deliberately deceived you, and in 
addition to that made you sopes’ as of no import- 
ance before his own family and their friends. 


M. AND E.—It is customary for a girl to be at least 
nineteen years old before she makes her début. (2) I 
do not think it proper, even when one knows a man 
quite intimately, to accept presents from him. 


G. H.—It is not proper to accept jewelry from a 
young man to whom you are not engaged to be mar- 
ried. Nor is it in good taste to invite a young man 
whom you have just met to come and see you. 


MaupeE S.—If your hostess should open the door 
for you she would let you precede her, although she 
might say just before you started, ‘“‘Go to the right 
into the parlor,”’ or, “Go up-stairs into the library.” 


PuzzLEpD SuBscRIBER—Send your manuscript 
direct to the editor of the magazine for which you 
think it will be suitable. (2) It would be wisest to call 
your step-father by whatever title your mother prefers. 


MABEL—It is usual to engrave the initials of the 
engaged couple and the date of the engagement upon 
the engagement-ring. (2) I should advise your con- 
sulting a doctor in regard to the condition of your 
skin. . 


Trix1E—When a gentleman whom you have just 
met expresses a desire to see you again and you 
think he would be an agreeable acquaintance, invite 
him in your mother’s and your own name to call 
upon you. 


A. J.—I do not think it is in pes taste to permit 
one’s self to get in the habit of calling one’s men 
friends by their Christian names. You must remem- 
ber, my dear girl, that when you show familiarity 
you invite it. 


F. M. B.—There is no excuse for a young woman 
speaking to a man whom she does not know simpl 
because he ha s to go to the same church wit 


her, and she thinks she would like to make his. 


acquaintance, 
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N.—I do not think there can be any real love that 
has not respect for its foundation, nor should I think | 


that a girl of sixteen, that is the average girl of six- 
teen, would quite comprehend whether she felt a 
real love or not. 


A GuEst—In asking to be excused from the table 
one directs one’s request to the hostess. (2) As you 
are visiting the youngest daughter of the family you 
would call the brother ‘‘ Mr. Brown,’’ and the eldest 
sister ‘‘ Miss Brown.”’ 


NEw SuBSCRIBER—One congratulates a prospective 
bridegroom and wishes all happiness to the lady who 
is to be married. (2) Simply because one is intro- 
duced to a person, it is not necessary to continue the 
acquaintance unless one wishes. 


M. H.—When a man friend has shown you a 
courtesy and capesmnee a desire to be able to be polite 
to you again, all that is necessary for you to do is to 
thank him for his kindness and express your willing- 
ness to do something pleasant for bin. 


HELEN G.—If what you did was simply silly the 
easiest way to make the young man forget it is not to 
refer to it, and to prove to him by your good man- 
ners that you are decidedly different from what he 
supposed you to be before he knew you. 


ANnx1ous—One would not write ‘‘ Mrs. John Brown, 


née Lottie Smith,” because one is not born with a | 


Christian name; instead, one would write ‘ Mrs. 
John Brown, xée Smith.” (2) The teaspoon should 
be left in the saucer and never in the cup. 


_THE Wasp—I certainly do not think a well-bred 
girl would make a hoyden of herself by throwin 
anything at a young man even for a jest. The p> 
who is rough and rude with men can only expect 
roughness and rudeness from them in return, 


S. AND R.—When walking with a lady a gentle- 
man takes the outer side, but unless it can be done 
with ease he does not change every time a corner is 
turned. muees in the case of an elderly lady or an 
invalid, a gentleman does not take a lady’s arm. 


INQUISITIVE—I think it would be very wrong for 
ree to let a young man know that you cared for 

im when you were certain that the reason he did 
not en his love for you was because he could 
not ask you to be his wife because of his poverty. 


NinA—The reason for leaving two of one’s hus- 
band’s cards and only one of one’s own is because a 
lady never leaves a card for a gentleman, conse- 
quently her card is for the lady d the house, while 
her husband’s are one for the gentleman and one for 
the lady. 


H. G. T.—Your knife and fork should be laid well 
to one side of your plate when it is passed for a 
second re 7 After you have eaten your soup the 
spoon is left in the plate. (2) Even if the gentleman 
is only going to make a short visit he should remove 
his overcoat. 


JANE—When the bridegroom lives at such a dis- 
tance from the bride’s home that it would be most 
inconvenient for any of his friends to accompany him 
to his wedding, it would be quite proper for the best 
man and ushers to be saueted from among the 
bride’s friends. 


WEAKNESS—I think it very improper for a youn 
woman to go toa ball with a young man alone, pm. | 
very wrong when she comes home at three o’clock 
in the morning for her to ask him in the house. 
Personally, I disapprove of young women going to 
public balls under any conditions. 


EveELyn—I think one can ever begin again and 
7 to do what is right. Half of the battle is comes 
when one recognizes what is wrong and concludes 
not to do the same thing again. Ask God to help 
yes be a better woman and to give you strength to 

eep out of the way of temptation. 


Ic1cLE—If of the two men who have proposed to you 
you say you care as much for one as for the other, I 
can only say that if this is true you had better decline 
the offer of each, and wait until you meet a man 
whom you know you love better than all the world, 
and choose him to be your husband. 


Bress—A birthday cake, like a bride’s cake, is very 
often done up in boxes, and each visitor takes one 
home; if, however, it is cut by the hostess, it is then 
eaten at the time. (2) A table-card simply has the 
name of a guest upon it, and one is laid at each 
cover to show where the visitor is to sit. 


W. L. S.—I think, my dear boy, that I would not 
ask a woman to marry me until I was quite old 
enough to suggest that she should set the day. I do 
not believe in long engagements. At nineteen you 
may adore a girl who, when you are twenty-five, 
would seem uninteresting and stupid to you. 


H. M.—A girl of fifteen would wear her dresses 
quiteto her ankles. I should not advise you to wear 
a braid of hair, but, instead, give your own hair 
a chance to grow. Brush it with regularity and ask 
your doctor to give you some good tonic to apply to 
the scalp. A girl of fifteen does not wear her hair up. 


L. S.—I do not believe that washing the face with 
a good soap and then rinsing off the soapsuds and 
removing the shine which naturally results with cold 
water is injurious to the complexion. I should be 
inclined to imagine that the condition of your skin 
ery from some other cause than that of bathing it 
well. 


DoustFuL—I have never heard that it was neces- 
sary in giving a dance to arrange dark corners so 
that people might retire to them who wished to have 
téte-a-tétes. (2) 1 would not believe all the gossip 
that is told me about my friends, and I should refuse 
to listen to any about the man whom I expected to 
marry. 


E. G.—There would be no impropriety in your sug- 
gesting to a girl friend, with whom you are very in- 
timate, that she present to you a man whom you have 
always desired to meet. (2) If you care so very 
much for a man whom you feel is perfectly indifferent 
to you I should advise your seeing as little of him as 
possible. 


PuiLo—At a daytime wedding reception the guests 
seldom remove their bonnets, although, of course, 
heavy wraps are frequently laid aside. At an even- 
ing affair one would go in full dress without anything 
on one’s head. The ushers present the guests to the 
bridal party. The bridesmaids are spoken to by the 
people they know, but it is not necessary that they 
should be addressed by everybody. 


SHIRLEY—If the knife and fork are properly laid on 
the side of the plate when it is passed for a second 
helping they will not fall off. Your custom of ‘laying 
your knife and fork on your bread-and-butter plate 
might answer in your own home, but bread-and- 
butter plates are unknown at many tables. (2) Butter 
is not served with dinner, and the bread is usually 
broken and one lays it just beside one’s plate. 


BEATRICE M.—My dear little girl, notwithstanding 
your great desire to see how I look, I cannot have a 
picture taken. All of us have our own little fancies, 
and one of mine happens to be that while Ruth 
Ashmore lives she shall only be known pensest by 
those who are dear to her by ties of b 
tion. 
not by her photograph, but by some kindly word that 
she has said to one of her girls. 


J. S.—There is nothing absolutely wrong in wear- 
ing the college pin of a man friend, but personally, 
I think it in rather better taste not to do it. (2) The 
bee ay of calling on Sundays is one that must be 

ecided for one’s self. I do not believe in making it 
a visiting day, but I think many a young man has 

kept out of mischief by being allowed to take 
tea and spend Sunday evening in a family where he 
realizes how desirable it is to do what is right. 


ood or affec- | 
After she is gone she wants to be remembered | 


Perfect Freedom 


-With Health and Shapeliness 














Ladies, this is if! 





Yes t 
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{ ¥ Cwillfit you like a glove, and $ “y me 
b Ine you shapely and healthy A . 


So much deception is_ practiced, we are obliged to 
state that all Genuine Jackson Corset Waists have 
“Patented Feb. 2:3 stamped on them. 

We prefer that you should ask $1 5 
your local dealer for them, or send . 
ncludes postage, and we will send youa 


COMBINATION CORSET WAIST 


which is The Only Waist that peruatte your Ggure 
to develop naturally, gives your hips perfect freedom 
frees you from the annoyance of broken stays, an 
over which you can have your best gown made; one 
in which you can fulfill your society demands or bouse- 
hold duties, and have the weight of your clothing 
borne by the stronger muscles; one which gives trim- 
ness of outline to the figure and in no way restricts its 
free motion, and which is made for American women 
over American models, 

the glow on your cheek 
KEEP the symmetry of your figure, 
HELP your natural charms, 

yourself in the eyes of everybody. 
Aid nature in the development of a graceful figure. 
The best is none too g for America’s daughters. 

Go to your Retailer for it. If he hasn't it, write to 


the Big Retail Stores in the large cities, they keep 
them, or address 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


to us 
which 





the shoulders square, 

the dress good fitting, 

the back and spine strong. 
your figure, 


your dressmaker, 
your bodily health, 












Will Not 
BREAK 


Will Not 
Deteriorate 


Will Not 
Lose Its 
Elasticity 


FLEXIBONE 


felds, benda, gives to every curve of the form, but 
holds, supports, rests and lends gracefulnens. 
W do it thoughtfully. Some have form 
hen Dressing others have not this divine attribute, 


but every lady can attain good effects if she will discriminate in the 
selection of her corset. 


“e ” 
FLEXIBONE 
contributes all the attributes of a ful, ithesome figure. 
Ask for Flexibone Moulded, or we will send, postpaid, for 
#8.00. Ecru, White, Biack, English Sateens. Work- 
manship unexcelled. Can return (white excepted), after one 
week's wear, money refunded, If not satisfactory. 


CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


H. & W. UNDER-WAISTS 


For Boys, 
Girls and 
Babies. 


Made in twenty- 
four different 
styles of best 

quality materials 
on a common-sense 
plan, thoroughly sup- 
porting the clothing 
from the shoulders. 












Sold by all padne re- 
tailers or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of price by 


DeBEVOISE 


WAIST CO. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model 
Lengthens the Waist 
Gives Beautiful Form 
Best Sateens 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab 


Only $1 


For sale by first-class retailers,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Twenty different styles of corsets 
and waists. Send for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO.,Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo,Mich, 


For Boys from 3 to 10 years of age, 
fine Coutil or light-weight Twill, 
50c. For Misses 10 to 16 years, 
extra fine light Coutil strip; with 
sateen, button front, lace up back, 
50c. Girls 4 to 10 years, button 
back, 45c. Sizes 20 to 28 inches 
waist measure. White or drab. 














RELIEF FOR EVERY MOTHER 


our Kit Waist sinaesi 






to get in your town send us 25, 35 or 
50 cents for sample of the only teed 
Low-Priced Seamless bbed 
p LO] you will bless the makers. 
Sizes 1 12 years. 
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Waists 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


MADE IN 
Ventilating Cloth 


Guaranteed Not to Rip 
Style 

255 Baby 
256Child . . .50 
257 Miss ..  .65 
258 ‘“f : 2. ae 
259 Ladies 
260 ‘ ss 1.25 


Marshall Field & Co. 
CHICAGO 
Western Wholesale Depot 
Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Manufacturers and Patentees i 
341 Broadway, New Vork = 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


"1847" 
Ogers 


a 


Silverware 


If you wish the old original 










" 








quality of Rogers Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, eic., accept 
only those which are stamped 


a i 





= 
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EES 
Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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ENA ONLY 
Brown’s French Dressing 


ON YOUR 


BOOTS and SHOES 








"THE BEST” 


= NURSER 
Prevents WINU COLIC. Suction easy—Easily cleansed 
Nipple cannot collapse. Highly indorsed by Physicians. 
% E BEST” is PERFECT—and is the First and Only 
Practical air inlet nettio, fe gg By xe 
Alld ts, 35c. By ma tnaid, 50c. Circulars free, 
THE GOTHAM 6o., Pe erren St., New York 


BREAST SUPPORT FORM 


By its use the weight of the 
breasts is removed from_the 
dress waist to the shoulders, 
giving ventilation and a per- 
fect shape bust, free and 
easy movement of the 
y. ALL DEFICIENCY 
OF DEVELOPMENT SUP- 
PLIED. When ordering 
send bust measure. 
Price, free by mail, $1.00 
Agents Wanted 
Mrs. C. D. NEWELL 
228 Dickey Ave. 
CHICAGO 











WILL NOT COLLAPSE. 
Make nursing easy, and prevent much 
colic, because they admit air into the 
bottle as the milk is drawn out, and 
prevents a vacuum being formed. Sam- 
ple free by mail upon request, with 
valuable information for cleansing and 
keeping nipples sweet and healthy. 
WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 
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Questions of interest to mothers will be 
cheerfully answered in this column whenever 
possible. ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


A CRIB FOR THE BABY 


A VERY pretty and useful crib for the baby may be 
made at slight expense, by using a basket cov- 
ered with muslin. A framework is constructed of 
pine wood, very light, consisting of four legs, a tray 
for baby’s things about three inches from the bot- 
tom, and at the top another tray toplace the basket 
in. The top tray need have only two strips of wood 
for the bottom, simply to keep the basket from fall- 
ing. Paint the framework white, and when dry 
fasten four castors tothe legs so that it may be easily 
rolled about. 

On thetop of the two longer sides fasten brass rods 
by means of brackets, the same as are used for 
draperies at the windows. Onthe rods hang muslin 
curtains that are arranged so that they may be moved 
back and forth. Have these curtains long enough 
to hide the tray at the bottom. On the two ends of 
frame suspend other curtains of same length as first. 
Hang these two on cords fastened to the crib at either 
end by large, brass-headed tacks. 

For the basket purchase a clothes-basket or any 
square one that pleases you, only let it be deep. 
Cover and line this with either blue, pink or yellow 
cambric; sateen is preferable. Over this drape the 
muslin, fastening on the lower inside; draw over 
the top, fastening again on the lower outside. 

When this is Jone put the basket in the top tray, 
and fasten to the strips on bottom of tray by means 
of stout string drawn through the bottom of basket. 
The sides of tray will keep the basket from moving. 
Now cuta strip of muslin, hem it and gather it, and 
fasten along the top edge all around to finish it off. 

From an old comforter cut three or four pieces the 
size of bottom of crib. Sew them together and cover 
with the sateen for a mattress. On top of this is 
placed a pillow, and the crib is ready for the baby. 

This will be found very convenient, because the 
baby’s toilet articles, etc., can be kept together on 
the tray underneath, and where the crib is the baby’s 
things may be. 

The size of the basket must be determined by the 
length of time you wish to keep baby in it. The 
_ et should be bought first and the frame made to 

t it. 

The one of which this is a description is thirty-two 
inches long by twenty-two wide. The basket is 
twelve inches deep and the stand sixteen inches 
high, making the top of crib about twenty-six inches 
from floor. It had better be made larger rather than 
smaller than this, May H. Georce. 


I should think this might be a very 
retty, useful and inexpensive way of solv- 
ing the baby’s sleeping arrangements. 


SCRAP-BOOKS 


NEXPENSIVE, yet pretty scrap-books for very 
small children may be made by cutting leaves of 
required size of bright-colored cambric—paper cam- 
bric is good on account of its stiffness—and sewing 
the leaves together in the centre so that the colors, 
pink, scarlet, white, etc., may come alternately. 

For a larger child one can be made by cuttin 
leaves of preferred size of heavy pasteboard, anc 
covering leaves of pasteboard with bright-hued 
paper. 

After the leaves are all covered paste a narrow 
strip of cloth over the back for binding, and the 
book will be ready for the bright-colored pictures. 

E. Rose REESE. 


KINDERGARTEN TOYS 
PLEASE inform me in your column where I may 
obtain “kindergarten playthings ’’ for my little 
grandson four years old. A, 1. 8. 
The “playthings ’”’ in kindergarten work 
are really the means by which instruction 








is conveyed. They amuse and charm at 
the same time. The various gifts and oc- 
cupations mentioned in the article on 
‘* Kindergarten Work at Home”’ in the 
January number of the JOURNAL, can be 
obtained through our Premium Depart- 
ment. 


HEALTHY CHILDREN 


ROWING children of both sexes need plenty of 
good brown bread, puddings of oat and Indian 
meal, potatoes in various digestible forms—not fried 
—and milk and light nourishing soups. Nor must 
these articles take the place of good roast meat. A 
child’s sense of hunger is a sharp reality and he 
soon becomes faint with it. Children grow more be- 
tween twelve and seventeen than they do in all the 
years of life that follow. It is in this time that bone 
and muscle, nerve and energy are to be manufactured 
and stored up against middle life, the time when they 
will begin to need them. 

Do I not know how absolutely insatiable a boy’s 
appetite can be? He will devour a hearty dinner of 
roast beef, mutton or veal, vegetables and pudding 
at twelve o’clock, and be far gone in the pangs of 
starvation before five. 

But it is not only in regard to food that parents are 
negligent. Sleep, which gives clearness tothe eyeand 
buoyancy to the step, and wae walking in the open 
air a joy and an ever-increasing delight—sleep is 
ruined or spoiled in a dozen different ways. Chil- 
dren’s parties and evening entertainments are the 
means used to rob many children of their growth and 
vitality. While children are in school they have no 
business with ‘‘social life.” 
necessary daily exercise in the fresh air and sunshine 
are as much as should be permitted. Between these 
and their growth they are sufficiently taxed. 

All shitiven should go to bed early, comfortable 
easy in mind, in a well-ventilated room, and shoul 

allowed to sleep until they waken of their own 
accord, If theysleep at all they will not fail to waken 
just as soon as it is good forthem. And if they don’t 
sleep? Then they are on the sure road toa fit of in- 
digestion or brain disease. 

Many children enter the schoolroom at nine 
o’clock day after day looking wan and heavy-eyed. 
I shudder at the ill-health they are storing up for the 
future. It is sad and strange to see how easily 
mothers, often good mothers, too, in other respects, 
shut their eyes to the beginning of this evil in those 
dearer to them than their own life—their children. 

The children now standing on the threshold of 
manhood and womanhood sink into premature de- 
cay and fall by the wayside at an age when strength 
and ability should enable them to withstand pro- 
longed effort in the schoolroom—and all for want of 
proper Systematic attention to health. Parents must 
put a stop to the causes which excite ill-health, and 
not rush to the doctor to cure their children. All the 
medicine in the world cannot counteract the effect of 
foolish, persistent neglect and continued ag ee 


Nothing in this world is so important a 
factor in a child’s well-being as care in 
| its diet 
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guarantee of their quality 


“Tyrian” 


Combination 
Fountain Syringe ana 
Hot Water Bottle 





BOTTLE 
HOLDS 
2 
QUARTS 





Six Hard Rubber Pipes. Rubber Tube 
Detachable. Handsome Hardwood Box 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. If 
yours does not keep them we will send you 
one for $2.00. 

Our circular ‘‘ WORTH READING’? free 


Under our trade mark ‘‘ TYRIAN” we manufac- 
ture a full line of Druggists’ Rubber Goods. 


TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 








JUNE, 1894 





Get one 
cake of it. 
Nobody 
ever stops 
at a cake. 








FINE THING FOR THE TEETH 


At last a perfect dentifrice has been discovered. Never was 

dipped into a preparation so unobjectionable and 

pone, white, 
e 


a tooth brus 


so effective as Sozodont. It renders the teet 


gives to the breath a fragrant odor, extinguishing t 
which usually flow from a bad and neglected set of teeth. No 
tartar Can encrust them, no canker affect the enamel, no species 
of decay infest the dentul bone, if this pure and delicious denti- 


frice Sozodont is faithfully used. 


SOZODONT 


sition of the pene and choicest ingredients of the 
om. Every ingredient is known 


is a com 
Oriental Vegetable King 
to have a beneficial effect on the teeth and 


ill humors 





gums. Its 


embalming or antiseptic property and aromatic fragrance make 


it a toilet luxury. 





a 





OOO Or Or Or® 


6 cts. 


In Postage, we will send a sample envel- 
ope of either WHITE, FLESH or 
BRUNETTE of 


OZZONI’S 
OWDER 


You have seen it advertised for many years, 
but have you ever tried it? If not, you do 
not know what an IDEAL COMPLEXION 
POWDER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in fact it is a most delicate and desirable 
rotection to the face during hot weather. 
t is Sold Everywhere. For sample, address 


J.A.POZZONI CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


DR. LYON’S 


PERFECT 


TOOTH POWDER 


FOR 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies 
the breath. Used by people of refinement 


for over a quarter of a century. 


School work and the | 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 













Removes all uncleanliness 
from the teeth, prevents decay, 
Wal is deliciously flavored, free 
If) from acid, The friend of 
men, women, and children. 


Sample E. W. Hoyt & Co., Price 
Lowell, Mass. 25 cents. 











Packer’s Tar Soap 


COMPLEXION 


Pure, Mild, Emollient, Balsamic 

A delightful cleanser; refreshing and 
grateful to the skin, leaving it smooth and 
supple with improved tint. Its use puri- 
fies the pores and prevents and removes 
blackheads. In irritated conditions of the 
skin due to chafing, perspiration, rashes, 
sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals and is 
invaluable. 

25 Cents. All Druggists 

A trial half-cake, 10 cents, stamps. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Post Office Box 2985, - New York 









The Best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the World 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Teeth 

To Remove Tartar from the Teeth 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Teeth 
To Make the Gums Hard and Healthy 

Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
Price 25 cents a Jar. For sale by all Druggists 


Os Aleaeld & 












The 


one. Battlefield 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PROPHYLACTIC TooTH 
BrusH is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. It cleans 
between the teeth, In use, 
follow directions. Sold se 
where, or 35 cents by ma 

Pam ap to A book about the 

th, free. 


Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 











(mailed on 
Souvenir wiet 
Booklet 4 ets.) 
Artistically illustrated 
with portraits of beau- 
tiful Society ladies,who 
recommend our Per- 
fumes. 

Also contains many 
valuable Toilet Hints. 
Ask your Druggist for 
‘*Bastern Star’’ 


me 
or send &@ cents for 
1 ounce bottle, 
delivered by mail. 





FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich. 










ik and to-lith 
WING SON, 





SENT FOR TRIAL in your own home, no matter how far away you live. 
No advance payment or deposit required. We ey all freights in advance. 
et ts An Honest Piano at a moderate price. The Wing Piano. Send for our 

P' free. 





the handsomest piano made. Both b 
Broadway. New York. Further details on page 31. 
PORE IEP 
































This is it 
This is the new shortening or cooking 
fat which is so fast taking the place of 
lard. It is an entirely new food product 


composed of clarified cotton seed oil 
and refined beef suet. You can see that 





Is clean, delicate, wholesome, appetiz- 
ing and economical—as far superior to 
lard as the electric light is to the tallow 
dip. It asks only a fair trial, and a fair 
trial will convince you of its value. 


Be sure and get the genuine. Sold in three and five 
pound pails by all grocers. Made by 


N THE 
he\\ N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago, St. Louis, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 
San Francisco, Montreal 


66 ° of Various Kinds 
Vi 4n ds Allure the Taste 


Of Choicest Sort and Savor” 


EXTRA QUALITY 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables 
Pure Jellies 
** Pound for Pound’’ Preserves 
Fresh Fruit Jams 
Plum Pudding 
** Blue Label’’ Tomato Ketchup 
Meat Delicacies 
EACH THE BEST OF ITS KIND 
PREPARED BY 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS AWARDED AT CHICAGO 


AS 


























$4. 
To introduce our Cutlery Department, established in 
connection with our immense China and Glass business, 


Dozen 


we offer a quantity of Fine Celluloid jrory Knives, 
medium dinner size, at $4.00 per dozen. The handles of 
these Knives are made of the finest quality of Celluloid 
Ivory and will not crack, break or become loose in hot 
water. Will outwear and retain their color much 
longer than Ivory and are worth at regular prices $7.00 
per dozen. Delivered anywhere in the United States 
upon receipt of $4.00, and 25 cents to cover postage. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. Established 1838 


Burley & Co. 


145-147 State St., CHICAGO 


No Salt 


can get into 


Ice Cream 


if you use the 


iPeerless 
Freezer 


For other points of superiority and excellence see 
illustrated price-list. Free to any address. 


PEERLESS FREEZER CoO., Cincinnati, Ohio 













Can be easily, quickly and 
cheaply obtained by using 


THE CELEBRATED 
White 
Mountain 
Freezer 


with which Cream can be 
Sesten 6 ons time Cen) in 
ny other Freezer made, 
This is a positive fact and we can prove it. 
nae Cream can be produced costing not to exceed one- 
lf the price chase by confectioners and of equal 
Trality. A copy of “Fro 
INCOLN, author of Boston Cook Book, 
fty varieties of frozen delicacies, 





tions for 
mailed free. Send your name and address. 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Nashoa, N.H. 
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EVERYTHING & 
‘ABOUT THE HOUSE * 


4A BABARAAAARY? RKRABABBRBD VD 


The Domestic Editor, during Miss Parloa’s 
absence, will answer, in this column, ques- 
tions of a general domestic nature. 


_ N. D. A.—Read answer to “Gay” in this column 
in regard to weavers of silk portiéres. 


CONSTANT READER—Ether is said to be efficacious 
in removing water or grease spots from silk. 


C. E. W.—A lump of camphor placed in the boxes 
in which your silver is kept may prevent it from tar- 
nishing. 


L. M, W.—Full directions for removing tea stains 
were given in the JOURNAL for October, 1892, a copy 
of which will be sent you on receipt of ten cents. 


Maryon M. A.—If the stains upon the bird’s-eye 
maple dresser and the oak dining-table have pene- 
pe very deeply it will be necessary to have the 
wood scraped and refinished. 


LILLIAN—Window shades in a medium olive, or 
any of the drab tints, will be suitable for the house 
you describe. (2) Dotted Swiss may take the place 
of lace curtains in either sitting or bed room. 


M. F. B.—The grape juice should be heated to the 
boiling point and poured into hot bottles. The corks 
should then be driven in firmly, cut off even with 
the tops of the necks and covered well with cement. 


K. E. C.—If your window shades are but slightly 
soiled take them down carefully, spread them flat 
upon a table and rub them lightly, first with a dr 
cloth, then with one that has been dampened with 


| benzine. 





AniTA—Grease may be satisfactorily removed 
from a carpet by the use of naphtha. Use it only in 
the daytime, not allowing any light or fire in the 
room for some time after, as naphtha is extremely 
inflammable. 


Mo.uiE G.—White woodwork and white and gold 
paper for the parlor, and quartered oak and old blue 
or tan paper for your reception hall would. be in 

ood taste. (2) Lace or dotted Swiss curtains would 
e pretty for your bedrooms. 


Gay—If you will write to the “‘ Domestic Editor,” 
inclosing self-addressed, stamped envelope, you will 
be furnished with the addresses of two weavers of 
silk portiéres, from whom you will be able to obtain 
information regarding the warp used by them. 


READER—Use very hot water for removing the 
candy from the plush chair, being careful not to wet 
the plush any more than is absolutely necessary. 
This may leave a small water mark on the plush, 
but it seems to be a question either of water or candy. 


SuBSCRIBER—The round, fluffy balls used in tacking 
comforters are made by winding the yarn many times 
around two fingers. This should be doubled, after 
being slipped from the fingers, and tied tightly 
through the middle by a length of yarn. This is 
used to fasten it to the comforter. When securely 
fastened trim the balls evenly. 


MARYLAND—To make cheese-straws, work to a 
smooth paste three ounces of grated Parmesan 
cheese, two ounces of flour, a little salt and cayenne 
pepper and the yolk of one egg. Roll this mixture 
upon a pie-board until about an eighth of an inch 
thick, and five or six inches each way across; cut 
in very narrow strips, place upon buttered tins and 
bake quickly to a light brown tint. Small rings are 
sometimes cut and baked in addition to the straws, 


and before placing on the table the straws are thrust | 


through the rings, forming fagots. 


SuBSCRIBER—Half a pint of milk, fourteen ounces 
of lobster chopped fine, a ae ofa pound of butter, 
two even tablespoonfuls of flour, a teaspoonful of salt, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper and a pinch of mace are 
the ingredients required for lobster croquettes. 
Have the milk boiling, and stir in the butter and 
flour rubbed to a smooth paste. Add the salt, pepper 
and mace. Mix with the lobster and put on ice for 
sevetal hours to harden. Then mould into cro- 
quettes. Dip in egg, roll in crumbs and fry a golden 
brown in deep lard. Garnish with parsley and serve 
hot. 


A. R.—A frame for your photographs may be 
made as follows: Cut heavy cardboard in the shape 
of panels. Cut square openings in these panels 
through which your pictures may be seen, and cover 
the cardboard with a large piece of Chinasilk. This 
may be cut from the centre of each opening toward 
each corner of the same, drawn to the back of the 
cardboard and securely pasted or glued down. The 
pictures may then be arranged, and, lastly, a second 
piece of cardboard fastened on the back of the panel, 
covering the whole. Water-color paper may be sub- 
stituted for the China silk, and a delicate spray 
painted upon it if desired. ° 


SUBSCRIBER—Neat chamber suits may be pro- 
cured from the manufacturer and painted with en- 
amel paints in any desired tints. The floors may be 
stained in the manner described in the JOURNAL for 
May, 1892, and rugs laid down. It is absolutely 
essential that you have in your dining-room a dining- 
table, chairs, and a small table which may, in a man- 
ner, take the place of a sideboard. Sash curtains of 
scrim, in addition to the shades, for dining-room win- 
dows, and draperies of the same, or of dotted Swiss, 
edged with lace or ruffles of the same material, for 
the chamber. Suggestions in regard to the furnish- 
ing of a hall were given in the JouRNAL for May 
1894. Have unpainted pine or hardwood tables an 
chairs for your kitchen. 


BEGINNING—Unless you have all the materials 
necessary to make a Turkish ottoman the making will 
prove more expensive than it would if ordered from an 
upholsterer. Curled hair should be used as stuffing, 
and velveteen will prove the most durable covering. 
The puffed sides are finished with a deep, heavy 
fringe falling nearly to the floor. The Turkish otto- 
man should be fully as wide as a couch, but not quite 
as long, and be perfectly flat from end to end. (2) 
The bathroom floor may be either tiled, finished in 
hardwood and polished, or simply covered with an 
oilcloth. One or two rugs wili be found indispen- 
sable in any case. It is also desirable to have a 
small closet or cabinet where may a be 
found all toilet accessories. A small medicine closet 
is also indispensable. Have a standing rack, upon 
which to dry the damp towels before they are 
thrown into the hamper, which should stand in a 
convenient corner. Some receptacle should also be 
provided for clean towels. The bathroom should, in 
addition, contain one or two chairs, a mirror, a 
sponge-holder, etc. A very important item in regard 
to all bathrooms is the arrangement of the light. 
Care should be taken that the window shades work 
properly and that they shall be of a color that will 
render it impossible for them to be seen through. If 
possible, a heavy curtain should be hung at the win- 
dow nearest the bathtub to protect from draughts, 
etc., the person who is bathing. (3) The custom of 
suspending —— plates by means of wire to the 
dining-room walls no longer obtains. (4) The wood- 
work most suitable for the dining-room mentioned 
would be of oak. Use sage green or old blue tints in 
both wall paper and carpet. (5) Lace curtains in 
a parlor should hang straight from the poles. (6) 


Only the most delicate perfume should ever be used. 


with table linen. 
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> The Factory 





The Crackers 


A SPECIALTY, just the thing for 
light refreshment in the Spring 
and Summer is MARVIN’S 





Marvin Built” 
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Y 
Marvin Makes 
ARE PURE, DELICIOUS AND WHOLESOME 
That is why so many people buy them, and THAT is why Marvin’s factory is so large 





Fleur-de-lis Biscuit 


Nicely packed in attractive cases for retail sale. 
has none in stock have him order them for you from MARVIN— 


Purchase from ios grocer; if he 


ttsburgh. 





Examine the Inside 
The difference between good 


and bad carpet sweepers is 
not in the wood of which 
the cases are made, but in the 
mechanism within the cases. 


Grand Goshen Carpet 


Rapids Sweepers 


contain all desirable improve- 
ments and are up to date in 
every respect. The name of 
The Goshen Sweeper Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is on 
every sweeper as guarantee 
of its excellence. 


Beware of Imitations 


There are many carpet sweepers made in Grand 
Rapids and elsewhere, but the kind you want is 
made only by The Goshen Sweeper Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. If your dealer does not sell our 





Sweepers, send us your address and we will 
direct you to a dealer who does. 











5% feet long 
and 33 in. wide | 


| 
| 


A Perfect Fur Rug $2.00 | 
each. Made from se- | 
lected skins of the Jap- 

anese Angolia, they | 
are moth proof, and | 
have long, soft, silky | 
fur. The colors are Sil- | 
very White, Light 
Gray. We also have a 
| 





Gray and Dark 
beautiful Glossy Black Fur Rug at $3.00. | 


Same size. Comfortable, luxurious, ele- 
gant. For Parlors, Reception Halls, or 
Bed Rooms. Sent C. O. D. on approval | 
if desired. No home should be without 

| these Rugs. 


The Krauss, Butler & Benham Co. | 
70 High Street, Columbus, Ohio | 

















A Japanese Rug 
2 ft. 6 in.xb ft. FOR $2.00 


ft 
The Popular Size 
All other sizes from a Mat at '75c. to a Rug, 12 ft.x15 ft. 
at $30.00. These Rugs are 
Very Effective for Summer Furnishings 
STRAW MATTINGS in very many new and attractive 
atterns, from $3.50 to $20.00 per roll of 40 ys. 
Write for further information and samples. 
MeCALLUM & McCALLUM 
1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia 


DON’T PAY RETAIL PRICES FOR 


Carpetsau Rug 


We will sell you the Newest, Prettiest Patterns and 
Best Qualities, Sewed Ready to be Laid, at LOWER 
PRICES than any other wholesale dealer. If you have 
any idea of buying a carpet send for our klet— 
**Carpet Information *’—mailed free. 

THE RUSSELL CARPET CO., 256 Market St., Chicago 


Oriental 
Floor Cushion 








No well appointed home 
is complete without one 





aS, or more of these exceed- 
ee *® ingly artistic Oriental 
these CUSHIONS 
these iol 
ready SYSHIO 4S 
ft. square, filled with 





Col Sortngs, Sepetseres to proves orm. Light, strong, 


durable. ress on receipt of price, $2.00. 
Se ELEY PETERATENT & AWNING CO, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





If Your New House 
Has No Bath Room 


Don't 
let that 
annoy 
you, but 


Buy a 









THE 
MOSELY 


Felome 
BATH TUB 





— rr a Cate. 
ogue, showing 8 es 
ri) ‘Tubs, Improved Wa. 
ter Heaters, etc., guar- 
anteed as represented. 


CTS WELL 


Folding: vcozi'wx 
Bath Tub 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co, *“tuicaGo*reL’” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buy Your Paints Direct 
(og Save 40% 


We are manufacturers and sell 
direct to Corporations and 
Property Owners, in bulk, 
thus saving cost of package, also 
jobbers’ and agents’ commissions. 
We give references from those who 
have used our Paints for years, in- 
cluding corporations and property 
owners in every section of the U. 8. They are used extencively 
*by railroads, and elevated railroads in New York, Brooklyn and 

Chicago. Also by U. 8. Government, and corporations in general, 

for the painting of their plants. They are the Recognized 

ey are 








Mosely 


Portable, with self- 
heating arrange- 
ments to heat wa- 
ter at a moment's 
notice. A great convenience, 
and when closed an ornament to 
any room. Plate mirror fronts. 












| Standard for Quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
specified by Arncuirects and Enervexrs. Sold any quantity, from 


1 gallon upward. Write for samples and prices. 
‘ATIONAL PAINT WORKS, Williamsport, Pa. 


Will You 


Paint 


your house this Spring? 
Information that may 
save you dollars can be 
had for a cent, by send- 
ing us your address and 
a cent stamp for post- 
age. THE EAGLE WHITE 
LEAD Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Gas Iron, $3.00 


Delivered FREE oF Pace” 


OF PRICE 

ONE IRON INSTEAD OF SIX 

Costs 5c. a day to Heat 

NO EXTRA FIXTURES 
UIRED 


— THE BOLGIANO WATER MOTOR CO. 
416 Water St.,Baltimore,Md. 


It Saves Kerosene! 


No More Trouble Filling Lamps 
| H & S OIL GAUGE 
Tells you when the lamp 
| is full; fits any lamp; out of sight; easily adjusted. 
Send inside measure of the oil hole. 20 cents, silver. 
AGENTS WANTED. ADDRESS 
HAVEN & SMITH, Box 1248, Pittsfield, Mass. 




























PROPERLY CHRISTENED 
Is the uni | verdiet 
ae regarding oor SUCCESS 


ing our 


A success in fact as well as in name. 
HIGHEST AWARDS at the World’s Col 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893, Our bed revolves 
on its own base, without being from 
the wall. It is compact, easy of action and 
beautifully made and finished. Send for Cata- 
logue showing various styles and combinations. 


FOREST CITY FURNITURE CO., Rockford, Ill 


If you want the best and cheapest 


IRONING BOARD 


write WALTER HILL, 581 W. 15th &t., Chicago 
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FOR ALL 
STOCKINGS 


worn by ladies and 
children 


there is only one 
hose supporter ¥ 
which cannot cut 
the stocking. 
All genuine 
WAR- 
REN 

HOSE 





“as 


SUPPORT- 
ERS are 
made with War- 
ren Fasteners 
with Rounded 
Rib on Holding 
Edges—all other 
Supporters must cut 
the stocking. For 
sale everywhere. 
Made by George 
Frost Co., Boston. 
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Most Stylish Shoe Made. 
Very comfortable — no seams to 
irritate or draw tender feet. Fine 
Vici Kid uppers; best Patent Calf 
podem pe 2 the front. Hand 
turned. idths AA to E, all sizes. 


Wide or nar- 
$350 








row toes. 
Button 
Shoes, 
quailty sizes, 
widths and 
styles of toe, 
“vy — 
Rubber Guaranteed aoe . . > BE a0 
for 18 Months These shoes 
sell for $5.00 or more at retail stores. 
Low Cut Congress and 
Ties in black or tan, same qual- 
f $750 
*e 





ity, sizes, widths and styles o 
toe. Pointed tips. No trimming 
up the front. Soft, cool, com- 
fortable and dressy for Summer 
wear, at $2.50. Sell at retail 
stores for $3.50 and over. 

Ree ee ee le 










Stylish, serviceable and easy fit- 
Extra ting. Button—wide or narrow toe, 
Fine patent tipped or plain, heel or 
spring heel. Lace —narrow toe, 


French medium, heel. S11 sisee and 
widths, from A to EE, at $2.00. 
Dongola soid at retail stores for$3.000rmore. 
Low Cut Ties for Summer 
Wear, in black or tan, same quality, sizes, 
widths and styles of 
toe. Durable, light, 
cool and*comforta- 
ble for $1.50, usu- 
ally retailed for 
$2.00 or more. 

All Shoes Delivered Free in 
United States at your nearest post or 
express office, on receipt of price. Sell- 
ing direct to the consumer, we save you the 
profits of middleman and retailer. Send size and width 
usually worn—we will fit you. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Send for catalogue. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHOE CO., Jackson, Mich. 


Coward Good Sense Shoe 


SS 





$00 








will give your feet comfort and 
save the children’s feet. Send 
for Catalogue. 

Sold only at Factory and Sales 
Stores, 270 and 272 Greenwich 
Street, New York City. 


ELASTIC 


Ady Stockings 


FOR 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK 
KNEES AND ANKLES, LAME 
AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 
We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfectly solid 
SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
The old style is sure to. For daily 
comfort wear our 
SEAMLESS HEEL 
We can save P hn, 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
being newly made (to your measure) 
will last much longer. Send address on 
postal card and we will mail to you dia- 
grams for self-measuring, also price-list. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL 

Elastic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 


BATHING SHOE 


Protects the feet from shar 
pebbles and keeps out sand. 
Made of white canvas, with 
pliable sole. Prettily 
bound. If your 
shoe dealer does 
not keep them, 
send SO cents for 
= Men's or Wom- 
Sere or Chas rsa. MTS 
” or Children’s, pos en r. 
fon . Parker, Room 1, fos Bedford St., Boston 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 


FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
No child should learn to walk without them. 
R nded by physici as best hi 
for weak or deformed ankles. 

Price 40c. up. Send for circular. 
R. H. GOLDEN, 8. Norwalk, Conn. 


Philadelphia Shopping 


Miss M. THomson, Lock Box 585, Philadelphia, Pa. 
bad Send for Circular giving terms. 
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Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 
’ - 
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bm HINTS ON <2 
;HOME DRESSMAKINGS 


q BY EMMA M. HOOPER S 
PP <P Ue Ur a-u & 


Under this heading I will cheerfully answer, 
each month, any reasonable question on Home 
Dressmaking sent me by my readers. 

EMMA M. HOOPER. 


ERNESTINE C.—Very dark red and reddish brown 
for the school dresses; try the grayish blue and ré- 
séda; mignonette green for best wear. 


Li_t1ge—Use plain silk for full leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
vest, short, wide revers and epaulette ruffles. inish 
the edges with narrow jet spangle gimp. 


ONE SUBSCRIBER—Let a boy of eleven wear shirt 
waists. If large for his age you can put him in shirts 
for best, but twelve is the usual age for this. 


Mrs. EpnaA R.—A personal letter was sent to your 
address and returned to me. If you will forward 
your correct address I will again mail the letter. 


SuBSCRIBER—You can wear your circular skirt if 
it is fully three and a half yards wide. (2) You can 
use brown on tan, lighter brown or beige shades or 
mixtures. 


M. C. B.—The only way to lengthen your white 
lawn is to cut off the worn edge of the hem and in- 
sert two bands of embroidery above and below the 
drawn-work, 


A. M. B.—Steam is the only thing that will remove 
the gloss, but instead of taking the garment apart 
steam each portion by holding a wet cloth on an iron 
and place the glossy bit over the steam arising. 


JANE—White duck and piqué dresses will be worn 
and made with a four-yard gored skirt, short, full 
blazer or double-breasted Eton jacket, and very full 

igot sleeves. (2) Cotton or silk blouse or a double- 

reasted vest. 


M. M.—Your bridal gown of satin should have a 
demi-train and be untrimmed, unless you have a 
handsome flounce of lace for the front; leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeves, high, pointed corsage and full epaulettes 
and yoke of point de Vénise lace. 


Mrs. R. M.—Wear crépe one year and lighter 
mourning for the second year. If you do not wear 
crépe, then use plain black for one year, and durin 
the second year gradually wear gray, lavender, black 
and white and then resunie colors. 


MAN—Medium long capes and long and short, full 
or godet-back jackets will be worn. (2) You may 
use changeable green silk or black moiré with your 
fancy cord goods. The new material will answer 
for panels on the skirt, revers, crush collar, etc. 


Eno—Send out the cards two weeks before the 
date set for the wedding. (2) Brides’ and brides- 
maids’ costumes were described in the March issue 
of the JouRNAL. (3) Traveling gown of mixed tweed, 
serge or cheviot, with an untrimmed four-yard skirt, 
long, frock coat basque, having short revers and 
epaulette ruffles and leg-of-mutton sleeves. 


A. C. B.—It is impossible to tell you now the styles 
for a year hence. (2) Make the dress with a four- 
yard skirt and leave it untrimmed. Large leg-of- 
mutton sleeves and a godet or umbrella-back basque. 
Add a crush collar and short, wide revers of change- 
able silk ; epaulette ruffles of the goods. Correspond- 
ents should give an idea of their appearance when 
asking for a design. 


BeELL—The most fashionable skirt is four yards 
wide, has a gored front and sides and godet back, 
which is also gored and laid in four narrow plaits at 


the top. (2) Black grenadines will have a silk foun- 
dation and be trimmed with rows of ribbon or lace 
insertion; large gigot sleeves, round waist, having 
round stripes of the insertion, and either lace epau- 
lettes or those of the material edged with lace. 


Mary—When in such haste inclose a stamp fora 
personal letter. (2) Combine changeable tan and 

reen silk with the girl’s dress. (3) Trim a black 
Fienrietta with narrow bands of jet spangles and 
wear a crush collar and jabot of cream lace. (4) 
Have a four-yard untrimmed skirt for the tan; large 
leg-of-mutton sleeves, basque with pointed front and 
full, umbrella back. Add a narrow crush collar, a 
a the wrists and short, wide revers of black 
moiré. 


LitTLE MILLINER—Hats will be trimmed with a 
profusion of flowers, lace and large ribbon bows at 
the back, the flowers in front with fans or drapings 
of lace, or a large Alsatian (broad, flat) bow drawn 
through aring inthe centre. Another very fashion- 
able style has a crush band of lace, velvet or ribbon, 
with a large buckle in front, a bow at the back point- 
ing forward, flowers in front above the drapery, and 
long-stemmed flowers, like violets, at the back, fall- 
ing over the hair. 


IGNoRAMuS C. C.—Misses of your age wear white, 
pink, yellow or pale blue, fine, all-wooil crépon, made 
up with white lace and satin ribbons. White is cer- 
tainly the more girlish, and the gown should have a 
gored skirt four yards wide, with a round waist and 
very large leg-of-mutton sleeves. The collar and 
belt of satin put on in the soft crush style, and a 
bertha ruffle of guipure lace seven inches wide. 
When in a hurry it is always better to send a stamp 
for an immediate reply. 


J. L. S.—Colors and materials were written of in 
the March issue of the JouRNAL. (2) The dress you 
describe is too showy for the street. (3) A simple 
yellow and black dress for house, theatre, etc., wear 
would be a yellow crépon or challie having black 
figures, very small; four-yard skirt, gigot sleeves, 
round waist, having a circular basque piece; crush 
collar and belt of black moiré, with yoke and sleeve 
ruffles of black lace, or the latter of the goods edged 
with several rows of No. 1% moiré ribbon. 


A CONSTANT READER—AIl writers do not agree 
about the becomingness of black. I think it can be 
worn at any age, with accessories of a becoming 
color. (2) Besides your usual number of petticoats 
you need a silk lining to your black net, with a bias 
ruffle on the edge to hold the net out. The net 
should be sewed to the same band only, and have a 
finish of three rows of lace insertion or satin ribbon 
as a trimming. The waist should then introduce 
lace as epaulettes, with a crush collar as well. Wear 
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with this colored chiffon jabots and, for a change, | 


colored velvet crush collars, having a bib or jabot of 
cream lace. 


ORPHAN HATTIE—If you send me your address I 
will send you more help than I can give now in this 
column. If you read THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
each month I am gure that you will see that we write 
of plain as well as fancy articles of dress. In the 
March issue you learned of the new goods, and you 
can make a ten-cent gingham up after the pattern 
ae for a more costly one. Small girls wear ging- 

ams and outing-cloth, which is really a cotton S, 
at ten to fifteen cents. These dresses are made with 
a full, gathered skirt ; sleeves gathered into the arm- 
holes, and round waists trimmed with a shoulder 
ruffle of the goods. These are the simplest styles. 
The smallest child may wear a loose Mother Hub- 
bard, having ties from the side seams knotted in the 
back, and a littie square yoke; but send me the ad- 
dress for your own assistance. 
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ia" | Makes hard water soft 


—Pearline. very woman knows just 
what that means to her. Washing in hard 
water is so difficult, and the results so poor! 
Pearline reduces the labor, whether you 
use soft water or hard. But use Pearl- 


oS ine, and it’s just as easy to wash 
a <<) with hard water as with soft water 
/ —and the results are just as good. 

sO Pearline saves more things 
than your labor, though. We'll tell you of these savings 
from time to time. Keep your eye on Pearline “ads,” 


S d Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
en or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


$ and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back 













honest—send it back, 444 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
DONT MAKE LOOPS OF THREAD 
USE FRANCIS PATENT EYES INSTEAD 


» FRANCIS PATENT 
oo HOOK & EYE “ 


EYE TO WHICH HOOK 15 HANGING SAVES SEWING. 














ISLIKE THIS ——_____» 
ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE Eien, 





Cun TiS FUT mee Pas fim) KEEPS HOOKED 
Canes Uae Soe nekey SAMPLES FREE 

















r) It is the solidified sap of a tree growing in 
Mexico. The sap is gathered much the same 
’ as we collect Maple sap in this country. Itis 
about the color of rich cream, sweet tasting, 

| perfectly clean and absolutely harmless. 
This is the only GUM used by PRIMLEY 

in making his 

* 


California Fruit 
Chewing Gum 


The BEST and FUREST Gum Made 
Sold by all Dealers. Insist on PRIMLEY’Ss 


Send 5 outside wrappers of either California 
Fruit or PriMiey’s Pepsin Chewing Gum, with 
two 2-cent stamps, and we will send you ‘The 
World’s Desire,” by H. Rider Haggard and An- 
drew Lang, or any other one of our 1,700 fine books. 
Send for list. 


Rootbeer 


makes the home circie complete. This 
great Temperance Drink gives pleas- 
ure and heaith to every member of tne 
A 2c. package makes 5 gal- 
Be sure and get the genuine, 
Sold everywhere. Made only by 


The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


Send 2c. stamp for beautiful Picture Cards and Book. 








J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, Il. 
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Pod co, What becomes of pain 
VANISH ye ae when successfully treated ? 
oo AG I ‘ ~ We say, it vanishes like 
-. mes Ww? ; smoke. But sometimes 
smoke only vanishes in 
appearance. It is really 
scattered, and continues to 
exist elsewhere, although 
perhaps in different form. 
When thoroughly treated, 
however, it vanishes en- 
tirely, never to trouble 
anybody again. Just so it 
is with pain. Half-way 
treatment may relieve by 
changing its location and 
character. Thorough 
treatment does away with 
it altogether. If you want a sure relief for pains in the 
back, side, chest or limbs, use an 
POROUS 


ALLCOCK'’S praster 
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HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT! 


These spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Ltd. 


and were left on their hands. In order to FENIR of them Quickly we 
make this unheard-of offer. (after- 
dinner-coffee size), PLATED WITH HEAVY COIN SILVER, 
with GOLD-PLATED BOW each spoon representing a different 
building of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing 
head of Columbus, and dates 1492-1898 and wording ** World’s 
Fair City.” They are genuine works of art, making one of the finest 
souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair for 69.00; 
we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99e. Sent in elegant 
lush-lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send 
‘ostal Note or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as 
represented. LEONARD MFG. CO., Sole Agents 
Department A 88, 20 Adams Street, feage, Lil. 
What the ‘‘ CHRISTIAN AT WORK,”’ of New York, has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894: 
“« These spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such 
dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s Fair as these spoons are. The Leonard Mfg. Co. will promptly and without question return 
the money sent in payment ifthe spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon to do so. 



























Can't break, can’t wear out, 
everlasting elasticity. 

as whalebone, sis0 in short lengths, 

muslin covered. Sample set for 

one conse 3S mail, 25 cents. Sold 

Warner Bros., makers, N. Y. & Chicago. 


THe STAY THAT STAY 


DrWarner's CORALIN 
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Greatest Award | 





Gillon Eas 


AT THE 





World’s Columbian Exposition | 


| spelling choir. 


1893—Chicago—1893 


For the unimpeachable truth of the 
above statement we respectfully refer to 
the Judges comprising the 


Jury of Awards 


For the equally unimpeachable truth 
that the award only complies with the 
facts, we refer the public to a personal 
and critical examination of our present 
productions in styles and cases. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Boston 


A Piano on Trial 


has a chance to speak for itself, and to stand 
on its own merits, which is just where we 
want the Wing Piano to stand. We will 
send one to you, no matter how far away 
you live, for trial in yourown home. You 
will then know how it is going to sound and 
look in the very room and among the very 
surroundings where it is to remain, if pur- 
chased. This trial will cost you nothing. 
There is no advance payment or deposit re- 
quired. We pay all freights in advance, so 
whether you keep the piano or not, you are 





under no expense, and the piano itself costs | 


you nothing unless you keep it. We think 
you will keep it. It pleases everybody. 

It is An Honest Piano at a moderate 
price—made in New York for 25 years past. 


Old instruments exchanged. 
Then easy payments. 

Whatever piano you buy, there are pianosecrets you 
should know. Our 24-page free book tells them. It may 
help you. Send a postal for it to dealers who repre- 
sent us, or direct to WING & SON, 245 B’way, N.Y. 
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IANO PORGAN 
We were awarded, at the World’s Fair 
4 D DIPLOMAS FOR 
2 EPs Peeererent ce ae 
on ny air Grounds, cease the “Crown” from 
among a hundred other makes, for their seventy- 
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ion rooms. 
371 D'S FAIR OFFICIALS COMMEND 
most strongly, in auto ph letters 
whic seproanee in anIlustrated Souvenir Cat 
alogue telling the whole story; sent free;ask for it. 
Sold on Termato Suit cer a or, where is none, by 
GEORGE P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


323 te 338 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


GUITAR LEARNED 
IN ON E DAY play Guiram, MaN- 


DOLIN or BANJO inasingle day. New system. Nothing 
like it. New tunes played at sight by beginners. No 
expense except for music. Sample tune, with full 
instructions, 35 cents. Circular FREE. State what 
instrument you wish to learn. AGENTS WANTED. 


CLEMENS MUSIC CO., 82 Turner Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


WHICH ONE 





YOU 
CAN 
with- 
out previous knowl- 
edge of music or in- 





SHALL WE 
SEND YOU 


EACH CATALOGUE IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
Accordions, rt 





Violin Bows, Clarinets, Fiutes 
Violin Cases, Ciarinet Music, Flute Music, 
wt veel Cornets Violin Repairing, 
Cultar Music, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
C. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 








Usually 25c.to $1. Send for free Catalogue. 
W. D. BENNAGE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 . SHEET MUSIC ™. %- 








> JAMES WILDE, Jr., & CO. 
Chicago’s Greatest Clothiers 


125 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
Send for Samples of 


. ? . 
Wilde’s Combination Suits 
James Wilde, Jr., & Co.’s name on every suit. 
Consisting of a two-garment Knee Pants 
Sulit, extra pair of Pants, and a Hat or 
Cap, for Boys from 4 to 15 years old, all for 
Don't confuse these with the ‘‘wooden” looking suits 
that are advertised by other houses. Ours are far 
superior in material, style and general 
make-u 
ever offered. 
Goods sent C. ©. D., with privilege of examination. 
If you will leave selection to us, send $5.00 Post 
Office or Express Order; we will promptly express the 


suit; if suit is mailed send $5.50. If not satisfactory 


return at our expense and we will refund money or 
exchange snit. 


FRANK REED, Manager 
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MUSICAL HELPS, 
{5 AND HINTS Qf 


All questions of a musical nature will be 
cheerfully answered in this column by a special 
corps of musical experts. 


J. J.—Wagner was born in Leipsic, May 22, 1813. 

FREEPORT—‘‘ Quire’’ was the old-time way of 

CENTRAL STATION—Clara Louise Kellogg is the 
wife of Carl Strakosch. 


Tacony—Mr. Reginald de Koven is married and 
is at present residing in New York City. 

MARTHA—“ Kélar Béla’’ was the nom de plume of 
Albert von Keler, a Hungarian composer. 

Ivy LEar—“ Jephthah ”’ was Handel's last oratorio ; 
it was written while he was partially blind. 

WESTOVER—Antonius Stradivarius, the celebrated 
violin maker, lived in the seventeenth century. 

RuTH—Mascagni resides at Leghorn, Italy. 
very happily married and has several children. 


He is 


SAN REMo—It is, we think, generally conceded 
that Beethoven stands at the head of all composers. 


P. F.—John Philip Sousa was born in Washington, 
D. C. His mother was a German and his father 
Spanish. 


Rurus—An anthem is a musical composition usu- 
ally set to words from the Bible, and sung in public 
worship. 


LissETH—Tennyson’s song of ‘‘ The Brook”’ has 
been set to music. (2) Calvé, the prima donna, is 
not married. 


N. P.—The “ key-note”’ of a composition is the 
note from which the scale commences and by which 
the key is named. 


DorotHy—If you will send us a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope we will forward you a list of 
songs suitable for your voice. 


Apams—Ole Bull died at Lyso, his summer home 
in Norway, in August, 1880. He was buried at 
Bergen, a few miles from Lyso. 


BILTVILLE—Wesley’s Advent hymn, “Lo, He 
Comes,”’ is said to owe its origin to the excitement in 
London during the severe earthquake shocks of 1750. 


WILLIAM N.—Henri Marteau, the violinist, is a 
Frenchman. (2) The opera of ‘La Traviata”’ is 
founded upon Dumas’ ‘‘ Dame aux Camellias” (Ca- 
mille). 


WILTSHIRE—The subject of the opera of “‘ Lucia di 
Lammermoor ’”’ is taken from Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
the ‘“‘ Bride of Lammermoor.’’ The scene is laid in 
Scotland. 


TAUNTON—By the “strings of an orchestra” are 
meant only the instruments played with a bow. 
Those in ordinary use are the violin, the violoncello, 


| the double-bass and the viola. 


G. E.—A “madrigal”’ is a musical setting of a 
medizeval poem or song usually written for from three 
to eight or more voices. (2) Theodore Thomas and 


his orchestra are still in Chicago. 


RED Fork—The lines: 
‘* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak,” 
were written by William Congreve. 


T.S. O.—Gounod’s death occurred in Paris, France, 
in October of last year. His wife is living. He 
had amassed a large fortune as the result of his mu- 
sical labors, and was probably the most wealthy of 
all French composers. 


CORRESPONDENT — “ Rinforzando,”’ abbreviations 
‘** rinf.’”’ or “ rfz.,”" isaterm used to denote the sud- 


| denand momentary crescendo of any phrase short or 


| subordinate in a musical composition. 
| means the second player in a duet. 





(2) “Secondo” 


QuErRistT—It is almost impossible to specify exactl 
the number of times a year a piano should be tuned. 
If you secure a good man to do the work he will 
advise you as to the number of times that it will be 
necessary to have the work done. You may rely 
upon his advice in the matter. 


KENTUCKIANS—The JOURNAL’s prize of one hun- 
dred dollars for the best original set of waltzes was 
awarded to Mrs. Frances J. Moore, of London, On- 
tario. The full piano score, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Aberdeen Waltzes,’’ was given in the JouRNAL of 
February, 1894, a copy of which will be mailed you 
on receipt of ten cents. , 


t 

FLoRENCE—In the opinion of almost all teachers of 
the piano, there never comes a time in the career of 
a pupil when he or she may dispense with the prac- 
tice of exercises. In order to be a good piano 
player a certain amount of technique is required, and 
the only way to obtain and keep it is through the con- 
stant practice of good exercises. 


CLINToN—Although custom has, to some extent, 
sanctioned the use of the organ throughout the entire 
marriage service at church weddings it is doubtful if 
it is thereby justified. The wedding service is one of 
the most solemn of all church services, and nothing 


| should be permitted either to detract from its relig- 
| ious character or to withdraw one’s attention from its 


administration. The use of the organ, except to 
accompany singing and for a processional and reces- 
sional, is certainly defensible only when it is so skill- 
fully and softly played as to please and not disturb. 
Then it is bound to become, to many, at least, by its 
very beauty, a source of distraction from the beauty 
and interest of the service. The same objections 
may be urged against the use of the organ during 


| the communion service, for then the mind of the 
; communicant should be wholly engrossed with the 





te any other combination suits | 


service, which to most persons, it may be safely as- 
serted, is impossible, whether the music be good or 
bad. 


PIGGLEWITCH—At an evening musicale it is wise 
to limit the performers to either the amateur or pro- 
fessiona! ranks, as the enforced contrasts are apt to be 
to the detriment ofthe former. However, there is no 
rule in the matter, and it is certainly a matter which 
tests only with the hostess for decision whether or 
not she shall add her talents to those she has engaged 
for the entertainment of her guests. It is not usual 
to have distributed programmes at a social musicale ; 
if the event be given for any special purpose, and if 
tickets are sold for it, then the patrons of the enter- 
tainment expect to receive programmes. Neither is 
it usual in the former case to announce either the 
selections or the performers. A clever hostess will 
contrive to present a few of her most musical guests 
to the performers early in the evening so that the 
artists may enjoy the social side of the musicale. Do 
not attempt, if you have a large number of guests, to 
have every one meet every one else. See that the 
most congenial people meet, and that no one is left to 
solitary meditation, but do not attempt general intro- 
ductions at a large affair. For further information in 
regard to musicales we refer you to Mrs. Hamilton 
Mott’s article on “ An Evening Musicale,”’ published 
in the JouRNAL of December, 1802, a copy of which 
will be mailed you on receipt of ten cents. 
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Valuable Presents 
——=TQ LADIES 


WHO WEAR 
CANFIELD [DRESS 


o72 oe 




















SHIELDS. 


an To the Three Ladies in the United States who return to us before 
MARCH 1st, 1895, the largest number of envelopes ori inally con- 
taining one pair of the celebrated CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS, 
we will give the following presents : 
$ sate The lady returning the largest number will receive a Full Length Sealskin Sack, or 
250 in Gold, 

2d. The lady returning the second largest number will receive a Black Silk Dress of fine 
grade and quality, or $100 in Gold, p 

3d. The lady returning the third largest number will receive a Baby’s Outfit, or a Chatelaine 
Gold Watch, or $50 in Gold, o 

The CANFIELD DRESS SHIELD is manufactured by our Patent Process, and i Seam- 
less, Odorless and Impervious to moisture. Its sale is greater in the United States and Europe 
than any other make of Dress Shields. Every Shield is guaranteed. ‘ 

e shall require those persons to whom awards are made to certify that they or their friends 
really purchased the number of our Shields corresponding with the envel- 
opes returned, in order to make the competition fair. 

For sale in every leading dry goods store in the United States and 
Europe. If you prefer to send direct to us, a pair with an envelope will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 30 cents. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 73 Warren St., N. Y. 


Branch Offices: “London, Paris and Berlin. 

CLUBS.—Ladies, induce your friends to purchase CANFIELD 

DRESS SHIELDS, secure the envelopes, send them to us, and receive 
the above offered prizes. 





JARED H. CANFIELD 
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OU will admit that it is quite as indispensable to comfort that a 
stocking should fit and be without bunches and perceptible seams 
as it is that a shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs and rough 


counters. 
THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


Arawhd S\(\CKINGS ? THEY 


— 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only 
stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 
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Lost Millions ot tat Pins, but 

THE D.S. SAFETY HAT PINS 


are never 
S 
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‘*Here’s the 








This pin has a guard attach- 
pet aan 
‘ ee at an e reven 
Once there, always there, with no damage to the hat. Simplicity q 

itself. Adjusted in five seconds. The heads of the pins are made of the pin from slipping out. 
indestructible pearl, which are perfectly solid and will never come off. If your retailer does not keep them, 
send 10 cents for one with plain Pearl head, or 25 cents for Jeweled Pearl pin, to the manufacturer 


J. A. DEKNATEL, 2 and 4 Howard Street, New York 


LOOK CROOK 


Not a stitch in the web 
The hold of a vice 
Not a tear—Not a cut 
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with a Combination Box of 
Chautaug ua Desk Free “Sweet Home” Soap 


Most popular desk ever made. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed. Five feet high, 
2% feet wide, 10% inchesdeep. The Laundry and Toilet Soaps, ‘‘Boraxine” and ‘‘Modjeska”’ 
Toilet articles, if bought at retail would 

$10.30 


Cost, YOU GET ALL FOR 
Desk, worth at retail, $10.00 $10.00 


We will send Box and Desk on thirty days’ trial; if satisfactory, you can remit #10.00, 
if not, hold goods subject to our order. 
OP See THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Dee., 1893. THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


BELLE  SUPERBCONSTRUCTION 


Light weight, Artistic Lines—just what 
Chine built for ladies: use that embodies all 
The QUEEN : 
of LADIES’ 
CYCLES 


the ao features of the gentle- 
c 
A SET OF 4 GENUINE | 


man’‘s Scorcher. Narrow Tread. Fitted with 
G. & J. Clincher Tires. Only $90.00. Get Cata. 
Souvenir Admission Tickets 
TO THE 


“A”? describing full'line Ladies’ and Gents’ 
GREAT WORLD’S FAIR 


24, 26 and 28 inch sizes, mailed free. 
Beautiful steel engravings by the 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO. 
Z St., indianapolis, Ind., U. me. 
American Bank Note Co. giving 
vignettes of American Indian, Col- 


| SH AW’ SKELETON 
1 
umbus, Washington, Lincoln. aeory 


BANG 
rent should buy a set’ for each child alive in 
Pall set by mail br 















Ideal Wigs =4 Waves 
25 cents. 


Natural-curled, feather-light, life- 
like, beautiful ; from $3.00 up. 
THE CAXTON CO. (Sole Owners), 
884 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





HAIR SWITCHES 


All long convent hair, $5.00 up. Pamplilet, “ How 
to be Beautiful,” sent free. 


| L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th ST.. NEW YORK 





20th Edition — Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR 








NTS | 7c. per copy. 
wag. it Falls Off, Turns Gray and the Remedy. CENTS | SHEET MUSIC ! 15 co: Tes for $1.00. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. PER | Sold everywhere at 30c. to $1.00 per copy. 
A.T. Lone & Co., 1013 Arch Street, Philada., Pa. Z | Catalogue of 13.900 ieces FREE 4 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Athenaum. COPY | any address. F. BREHM. Erie, Pa. 
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PIANOS 


AT WHOLESALE 


Agent’s commission and dealer’s profits saved. We are the 
largest manufacturers in the world, selling Organs and Pianos 
direct from the Factory to the home at strictly wholesale 
price. We will sell you a magnificent Upright Grand Piano, 
the regular retail price of which is #350, for $150. Credit 
ae 9 if desired. Every instrument warranted for ten years. 
Send for our grand illustrated Catalorue, showing the latest 
styles and giving wholesale prices on Organs and Pianos. Write 
to-day. We refer you to any bank in the United States. 
(Established 


Years) Washington, New Jerse 
Nearly 80 y gto w Jersey 


—_——_ 


CORNISH & CO., 
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A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE BUT~ 





HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S FAIR, 
PRONOUNCED “INVARIABLY EXCEL= 
LENT’ BY MARION HARLAND. 


White 
label 


SOUPS 


RETAIL 25 CTS. PER QUART CAN. 


SHIPPED, IN CASE LOTS, (2 DOZ. TO 
CASE.) EXPRESS PAID TO ANY R, R, 
POINT IN U. S. ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Qts. $3.00, Pts. 82.00, 14 Pts.81.50 perdoz. 
20 VARIETIES. 


SEND 10 CENTS AND NAME OF 
YOUR GROCER FOR SAMPLE CAN. 


ARMOUR PACKING Co. 
SOUP DEPARTMENT. 
KANSAS CITY. 





We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 


in pieces; and we go on buy- | 


ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ and “pearl glass’? do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


BEAUTIFUL 


PLATE 
HANDLES 


Charming effects are 
produced by trimming 
them with silk cord and 
ribbon. They fit all sizes 
of plates. Handsome 
finish. A rare chance for 
agents. 








15 cents in stamps. 


J. B. TIMBERLAKE, Mfr., Jackson, Mich. 


Ivcacaco” Real Estate 


N CHICAGO 
BY ITS INCREASE, PAY 


BETTER than Savings Banks, 

BETTER than Building and Loan Ass’ns, 

BETTER than any other source of profit. 

BETTER send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 
Choice Lots from $200 to $2,500 


Ss. E. GROSS 
Masonic Temple, CHICAGO 


Coffee, Spices and Extracts 


direct from Importers to 
Consumers. For 1S years we have been 
offering Premiums to Clubs and large 
buyers, of Dinner, Tea and Toilet 
Sets, Silver Ware, Table Linen, 
Lace Curtains, etc., all of our own 

im ‘ation, and bought for Cash direct 
from manufacturers. Our fully illus- 
rated 150-page Catalogue will inter- 
est, and we will be pleas to mail YOU one upon 
receipt of your address. 


LONDON TEA CO., 191 Congress St., Boston 
EN YOU GET MARRIED tex: dccr.cea by 
BIRMINGHAM ENGRAVING CO., 358 Dear- 


born 8t., Chicago. Latest styles engraved visit- 
cards. Send 4c. for samples, cards and engraving. 





Easiest Terms 
Ever Offered. 























Write for wholesale | 
prices, Sample mailed for | 





Kitty—The population of Paris is 2,269,000. 
WATERVILLE—Dr. Talmage is a Presbyterian. 


Lizzir—The birthday stone for September is the 
sapphire. 


GosHEN—Florida was admitted into the Union on 
March 3, 1845. 


ScCHALLER—The salary of the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts is $8,000. 


OLp SupscriBER—The birthday stone for those 
born in November is the topaz. 


Jessie R.—In the German language every noun 
is commenced with a capital letter, 


THORNTON—In writing the names of religious 
sects capital letters should be used. 


H. W.—The longest bridge in the world is that 
over the River Tay at Dundee, Scotland. 


TRAVELER—A child born of American parents in 
a foreign country is an American citizen. 


MARjoRIEF—The colors of the Society of the 
Daughters of the Revolution are blue and buff. 


LovaL—The motto of the Prince of Wales, “‘Jch 
Dien,” is from the German, and signifies ‘I serve.” 


Mrs. H. D. F.—The English way of pronouncing 
‘* golf’’ is to leave out the sound of the ‘‘1’’ and call 
it ‘‘ gowf.’’ 

CoLoRADO SPRINGS—It is impossible to give a 
short rule governing the proper uses of the words 
shall and will. 


Mo.tity BAwN—We cannot advise as to the in- 
vestment of money. (2) James Gordon Bennett re- 
sides in Paris. 

EMMA AND KatTig£—The birthday stone for February 
is the amethyst ; for August the moonstone and for 
October the opal. 


ALINE—A sketch of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson 
appeared in the JouRNAL of April, 1894, a copy of 
which will be mailed you on receipt of ten cents. 


SACRAMENTO—The rose is the national flower of 
England. (2) Upon the death of Queen Victoria the 
Prince of Wales will be declared King of England 


BEN—A sketch of the widow of Stonewall Jackson 
was given in the JOURNAL of September, 1893, a copy 
of which will be mailed you on receipt of ten cents. 


SinvL—Accrued interest in building societies is the 
interest which is earned between the last meeting of 
the fiscal year and the first meeting of the new year. 


GLOVERSVILLE—An “‘income tax’”’ is a tax im- 
posed on all persons having incomes above a certain 
amount, whether the income be derived from land or 
labor. 


Titty—Grape fruit (shaddock) belongs to the 
orange family. The name grape is probably given 
from the resemblance in flavor of its pulp to the wild 
grape. 


Cc. E. B.—Madame Modjeska has “been twice mar- 
ried. Her first husband’s name was Modjeska. Her 
present husband is Count Charles Bozenta Chla- 
powski. 


BuRTON—The old United States war ship, the 
Kearsarge, which was wrecked in February of this 
year, was named after Mount Kearsarge, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


CHARLOTTE—Red denotes courage; blue, truth; 
white, purity; green, jealousy ; yellow, inconstancy ; 
black, mourning ; brown, melancholy ; gray, remem- 
brance ; violet, sympathy. 


BALTIMORE — A Roman Catholic, if nominated, 
would be eligible to the Presidency of the United 
States. It has happened so far that no one of that 
religion has received the nomination. 


INDEPENDENCE—Mrs. Cleveland’s maiden name 
was Frances Folsom. She is a graduate of Wells 
College, Aurora, New York. Both the President and 
his wife are members of the Presbyterian church. 


CoMMISSIONER—The income of the Peabody Ed- 
ucation Fund is distributed among the Southern 
States including West Virginia, and applied to the 
support of the Peabody Normal College in Nash- 
ville. 


Country WomMAN—White frost is the ordinary 
frozen dew or hoar frost. Black frost occurs when 
the cold is so intense as to freeze vegetation and 
cause it to turn black without the formation of hoar 
frost. 


Lime RIDGE AND ArRDEA—Applications for mem- 
bership in the Society of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution must be made to the General Society, Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, 64 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Dora—In classical mythology Psyche was the 
deified soul or spirit, the beloved of Eros, by whom 
she was alternately caressed and tormented. She 
was represented as a young girl with the wings of a 
butterfly. A butterfly was her symbol. 


EMMETTSBURG—The only Roman Catholic who 
has ever held the office of Chaplain of the United 
States Senate was the Rev. Charles Constantine 
Pise. He was appointed through the influence of 
Henry Clay and did not hold office long. 


CountTrY GirL—Nom de guerre is French for an 
assumed or suppositious name. (2) Transcendental- 
ism is that system of philosophical inquiry which by 
depreciating experience loses sight of the relation 
which facts and phenomena sustain to principles. 


GEORGINE—The late Mr. George W. Childs resided 
in Philadelphia during the winter months. He spent 
a portion of each day in his business office at the 
Ledger Building, and was always glad to receive 
visitors. (2) Mr. Childs belonged to the Episcopal 
church. 


BuURLINGTON—New York was the capital of the 
United States from March, 1789, to 1790; Philadelphia 
from 1790 to 1800, and Washington has been ever 
since. (2) Marshall Field, of Chicago, is married 
and has two children, ason and a daughter, both of 
whom are married. 


K.—The first dispatch over the Atlantic cable 
was a message from Queen Victoria to President 
Buchanan. The principal part of the message was 
the Queen’s expression of a hope that the cable would 
form a bond of union and friendship between Great 
Britain and America. 


CLARA P.—The gentleman should always be intro- 
duced to the lady, in some such form as the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Mrs.—, will you allow me to present 
Mr. ?” (2) If it is absolutely necessary for you to 
pass in front of anv person you should say either “ ex- 
cuse me”’ or ‘‘ pardon me.” 








In which any question of general interest will be cheer- 
fully answered when addressed to the editor of “ The 
Open Congress,”’ care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia. 





DENVERITE—The sixth, thirty-second, thirty- 
eighth, fifty-first, one hundred and second, one hun- 
dred and thirtieth and one hundred and forty-third 
Psalms are called the “‘penitential Psalms.’’ In 
Episcopal churches they are read upon Ash Wednes- 
day, and in Roman Catholic churches upon days of 
special humiliation, 


HAWTHORNE—Ordinary social correspondence, 
when forwarded by the hands of any adult socially 
equal with the sender, should not be sealed. 
any reason, a letter must be sealed, then the post or 
some other method of letter conveyance should be 
used. There is no doubt whatever about the cor- 
rectness of this view. 


ELEANOR—The Venus de Medici was five feet 
eight in height, and this is held by many artists and 
sculptors to be the most perfect stature for a woman. 
The medium height for women is five feet five, and 
a woman of that height should weigh one hundred 
and thirty-eight pounds, (2) The colors of Jefferson 
College are black and pale blue. 


DEBORAH—Mizpah or Mizpeh is a Hebrew word 
meaning a ‘‘ place of prospect,’ or high, command- 
ing point. Farewells were often spoken at such 
places, hence the use of the word on souvenir rings. 
As a motto the word is associated with the scriptural 
sentence, ‘‘ The Lord watch between me and thee 
when we are absent one from another.”’ 


WESTOVER—There have been several claimants to 
the honor of having invented the telephone but it is 
generally conceded that Professor Alexander Graham 
Bell was the first to demonstrate and explain its 
operation in the spring of 1876. With his name, 
Edison, Blake and several others have been associ- 
ated and several other patents have been taken out. 


BLACK HAWkK—Ad valorem means “‘ on the value.” 
An ad valorem duty is a certain percentage on the 
value of the article imported, while a specific duty is 
a duty on the article itself, without reference to its 
value. (2) General Pope was given the sobriquet 
of “Saddlebag John,’’ because, when asked upon 
one occasion where his headquarters were, he replied, 
‘In the saddle.” 


ADRIAN—The beginning of a postal service in the 
United States dates from 1639, when a house in Bos- 
ton was employed for the receipt of letters for or 
from beyond the seas. In 1672 the Government of 
New York Colony established a post to go monthly 
from New York to Boston; in 1702 it was changed to 
a fortnightly one. A post-office was established in 
Philadelphia in 1693. 


Mount Ouiver—The Constitution of the United 
States provides that ‘no person except a natural- 
born citizen at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be eligible to the office of President, 
neither shall any person be eligible to that office who 
shall not have attained the age of thirty-five years.” 
The Constitution also provides that “no religious 
test shall ever be required asa qualification to any 
office or public trust in the United States,” 


EsTHER—Can you not in some carefully chosen 
words signify to your friend's father that you are 
‘grown up’ and that you do not wish to be kissed? 
He probably has not realized that you were anything 
but a child, and he doubtless looks upon you as he 
does upon his daughter, who has been your com- 
yanion for so long a time. We are quite sure that 
1e will appreciate your feelings, and that neither he 
nor his daughter will be offended with you. 


MARGIE—Brides do not always wear gloves at 
weddings nowadays, preferring that the solemnity 
of the marriage ceremony shall not be marred by the 
awkward pause which is apt to ensue while the 
bride’s glove is being removed so that she may 
assume the wedding-ring. But there is no reason 
why gloves should not be worn, and you should 

lease yourself in this particular. If your gown isa 


If, for | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ight one wear gloves to match it, and carry your | 


flowers, of course. 
‘ 


BRIDE-ELEcT-—The souvenirs that you propose 


giving your bridesmaids should be sent to them be- | 


fore the wedding day. (2) For women’s correspond- 
ence the stationery most liked is the smooth finish in 
white or cream tints, with envelopes to match. 
The number of the house and the name of the street 
and city are often engraved upon the upper right-hand 
corner of the paper. If the residence is in the 
country the name of the house, as well as the name 
of the place, are engraved in the same way. 


PERPLEXED YoutH—The best man takes the de- 
tails of the marriage ceremony off the bridegroom's 
shoulders as far as possible. He joins him at his 
house; goes with him to the church; carries the fee 
for the minister; sees that the groom has the ring, 
and knows and remembers where it is when needed. 
He stands beside the groom while the ceremony is 
performed ; escorts the maid of honor from the church 
to the bride’s house ; presents the guests to the bride 
at the reception, and if there is a ‘‘ breakfast’’ he 
proposes the bride’s health; sees the happy pair to 
the carriage, and then only are his duties done. He 
dresses almost as the groom does, only his trousers 
and gloves should be darker. 


Enip—A fortune-teller generally proves one of the 
most lucrative forms of entertainment at a bazaar. 
A lady should be selected for the post of fortune- 
teller who has a knowledge of palmistry ; she must 
also be quick at reading the expression on the faces 
of her listeners, and detecting when she has made 
a correct hit, then follow it up. A certain amount 
of mystery should surround her; she should havea 
draped and Oriental-looking corner of a room or 
small tent, with shaded lights and sweet-smelling 
perfumes burning, and her dress should be of an 
Eastern character, her countenance being so dis- 
guised that she will not be recognized by acquaint- 
ances. A fee, of course, is charged for the informa- 
tion given, and for entering the fortune-teller’s tent. 


GracE—The key of the Bastille, which was sent by 
Lafayette the year after the destruction of the 
Bastille to Thomas Paine, who was then in Paris, to 
be forwarded to Washington, is among the curiosities 
on exhibition at Washington’s old home, Mount 


Vernon. (2) The Electoral College is a name in- | 


formally given to the electors of a single State when 
met to vote for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, and sometimes to the whole body of 
electors. (3) The expression ‘‘ Fifty-four forty, or 
fight,’’ was one of the party cries during the ad- 
ministration of Tyler, in reference to the Oregon 
question. On the occasion of the passing of the bill 
organizing a territorial government for Oregon up to 
that parallel of latitude—namely, fifty-four degrees 
and forty minutes north of the equator, Oregon was 
claimed to be the property of the United States. A 
certain element in the Southern States opposed the 
annexation, holding that if the Northern States were 
to expand beyond the Rocky Mountains the Southern 
States should also have Texas added to their num- 
ber, lest the existence of slavery should be imperiled. 
The affair was finally adiusted in 1845, at which time 
the annexation of Texas was accomplished. 








JUNE, 1894 


NOW READY—THE JUNE PART OF THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 
VK. 
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The Best Journal for Ladies and Families, con- 
taining the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF 
FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE STORIES of absorbing 
interest; and the beginning of a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL 
STORY entitled “THE SECRET OF A LETTER”; be- 
sides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Etc. The most com- 
plete magazine for ladies published. Priee, 80e. Yearly, 4.00, 
including the extra Christmas number. All newsdealers, and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


4 NEW NOVELS 15 Cents 


All complete in the JUNE number of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY MONTHLY. 


Of all Newsdealers and 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
83 and 8 Duane Street, one door Kast of Broadway 
Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Dome. tic, 
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Short= 














Taught By Mail. 


Under the tuition of the SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
SHORT-HAND, 
you can become an expert stenographer by 
home study without interference with other 
duties. Send 4-cent stamp for particulars. 
Address C.1. WRIGHT, Vice Prest., 
29 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT Send 10c, stamps for 


HOME particulars to 


J. CoTner, JrR., SEC'’y 
Detroit, Mich. 
No. 26 TELEPHONE Bina. 


“Do Not Stammer’ 


Indorsed by Prof. Horatio C. Wood, M. D., LL.D., and 
Prof. Harrison Allen, M. D.; University of Pennsyl- 
vwenia. Also Dr. A. Rittenhouse, Supt. M. E. Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philada., Pa. 
EDWIN 8. JOHNSTON, Principal and Founder 


ENG 
TRAINED 
NURSE N 


STU DY It will pay every 
* young man and wom- 

an to secure a good Business Edu- 

cation in Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc., by Mail, at 
their own Homes. Low rates and success assured, 
Gives a practical business training that every one 
needs. Catalogue and Trial Lesson sent for 2c. stamp. 
Bryant & Stratton, 459 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Woman’s MEpDICAL SCHOOL 


(WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, OF CHICAGO) 
Thorough and Practical Instruction in Every Depart- 
ment. Hospital Advantages Unsurpassed. Excellent Laboratories, 
Founded 1870. For Announcement and other information, address the 
Secretary, MARIE J. MERGLER, M.D.,39 Waverly Place, Chicago 


s — 

Prix = 
Y seen bad arg flame, without soijing 

e e ron, without singeing hair, always 
Five Minute clean. Price $1.00, post-paid. ‘The 
s rixy Hair Curler Co..2t Pickerin 
Hair Curler. Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Men and Women make money as Agents for Trixy 


Russian Violets 


On receipt of 30 cents. we will send you by return 
mail a package of Russian Violet Sachet Powder 
for perfuming laces, handkerchiefs, letter paper and the 
corsage. ADDRESS BEN, LEVY & co. 

French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC HAIR CURLER, 


Y 
+d Handles 
and the Rod turns itself and curls the Hair. No 
moretired wrists. lts done in a minute, Handsomeiy 
plated, I'y mail 50c. STOUT MFG, CO., Chicago, Il., U. 8. a, 


SCHROEDER’S PRACTICAL THREAD HOLDERS 














Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
Correspondence 
School of Law 


(Incorporated) 















by home ctudy. A thorough and prac- 
tical method of teaching men and 
Women to become capable nurses. 
A full explanation of the sys- 
tem with terms explained in 
our Cutalogue. Address: 
Correspondence 
School of Health 
and Hygiene, 
40 Telephone Bidg, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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Keeps Thread Clean and Untangled. If you work in File- 
selle or Silk, send 22e. for a sample dozen of our THR..* 
HOLDERS. Holds short or long lengths of silk or flow 


Address W. C. SCHROEDER, La Porte, Ind” 











three 
3 Sample Roses iin: 25c. 
5 ELEGANT GLADIOLUS, dif. colors, 10 cts. 
3 Lovely Double Pearl TUBEROSES 10 cts. 
orall for 40c., with Catalogue Choicest ROSES, 
Plants and Seeds. ALFRED F. CONARD, 
(Late Prest. Dingee & Conard Co.), West Grove, Pa. 


BROWNIE LINEN TIDY 


With Floss to work it, and Ingalls’ Catalogue of Stamp- 
ing Outfits, —— Goods, pomey Wert Materials, etc. 
All for six 2-cent stamps (12 cents). 





Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
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A Pure Norwegian 


oil is the kind used in 
the production of 
Scott’s Emulsion — 
Hvpophosphites of 
lime and Soda are 
for their vital 
effect upon nerve and 
No mystery 
surrounds this formula 
—the only mystery is how quickly it 
builds up flesh and brings back strength 
to the weak of all ages. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is indis- 
pensable in a// os diseases. 


added 


brain. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 





POWDER 


Approved by the Highest 
edical Authorities 


as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn,etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. _ Sold by Druggist or mailed for 25 cts. 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this magazine.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Complete outfit, 25 improved patterns for 
infants’ clothes. Also 25 of short clothes. Either set 
with full directions for making, amount and kind of 
material, by mail, sealed, 56 cents. Patterns og 
reliable.’ HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS, 
book by a trained nurse, free with each set of patterns. 
I will go your 5 het ie Best references. 
Mrs. J. BRIL ox 2033, New York 











anywherein the U.8.,on pooch So’ 
Money Order, or Posta al Note, fi 1.50. 


8 Pade way the boots sold in “all retail 
res for $2.50. 
We nF this boot ourselves, therefore we 


rantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
— one is not satisfied we will refund 
e money or send another pair. 

Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 1 tom 
i half sizes. ” Send | gour 

ize; we will fit 
Illustrated Ca: gue 


Dexter SHOE Co, asgers,Garlgal; snhooo, 
ALASKA STOVE LIFTER, 


ALWAYS 
COLD, 


even if left 
in lid. 














aoe 15c., 
ata Stove 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts, 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 








Your Wife is neat, your home 


attractive, the stove always shines, and 
you enjoy it because she 


Knows The Modern Stove Polish. 
It is Sold \ Wty sl, 


Everywhere. 


Sy \\\\ \ \\\ \\\ 
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Tene EVERETT RAISIN 


entirely new; just 
What every house- 
SEE DER child can use it; 
seeds a pound of raisins in less than 
10 minutes; guaranteed to do 
the work. Y mail to any 
address, 15 cents. Agent > 
wanted, young or old. bees 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 
Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


WALL PAPER 


New Designs. Artistic effect; Harmonious color- 
ings. Great value for little money. = samples, Ceil- 
Te and Borders to match, 10 cent 

illiam Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


G | ACI a WINDOW 


DECORATION. 


Beauty of real Stained Glass at one-tenth the cost. Easily 
affixed. Great variety of designs. Patentees: McCaw, Steven- 
son & Orr, Belfast, Ireland. Send for Price-list to Uateed States 
and Canadian Agency, 11 South William St., New York 


MOTHER AND BABE 
Expectant mothers can secure the pamphlet of Mrs. 
Jenness Miller’s book ‘Mother and Babe,” 

Ac derss JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY, 114 Sth Ave., New York 


HEALTH WARDROBE. Complete outfit in- 
fant’s clothes, 26 pat.,50c. Short clothes, 
Lg an Pig directions, kind, amount 
material required. F. E. PHILLIPS, Keene, N.H. 


ROSES and LILACS, FREE 


Send us 10 cents for two months’ trial subscription to 





























Ingalls’ } agazine, and we will send al a @ benatignl 
color of Roses and Lilacs, 
"A adsene J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Box J. 
ape abe, BICYCLES C5 
beret 
; in nape forsai.50 


W. Yan Buren 8t.,.B1 , 
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A Garden of Long, Long Ago—poem 
With Illustration by W. Hamilton Gibson 


Before He is Twenty 
II—When He Decides 

A Quartette of Clever Illustrators 
Charles Dana Gibson 
Albert B. Wenzell 


Frank 0. Small 


With Illustrations by A. B. Frost 
-A Beautiful Alien—concLusion 
With Illustration by A. B. Wenzell 


The Game of Golf for Women 


With Illustrations by H. A. Ogden 
Spanish Serenade—prize song . 


The White Rubber Goat—poem 
Are Old Maids Unattractive ? 


Old-Fashioned Plain Sewing . 


The Brownies Visit the Goddess 
of Liberty . 


With Illustrations by the Author 


At Home with the Editor 

My Literary Passions—VII 
Looking Cool in Summer 

Some Summer Evening Dresses 
The Berries of Summer 
Milestones in a Married Life . 
Just Among Ourselves 

The King’s Daughters 

The Apartment Houses of Paris 
Dainty Designs in Crochet . 
The Art of Trimming a Hat 
Floral Helps and Hints . . 
Side-Talks with Girls . . . 
Suggestions for Mothers 
Everything About the House . 
Hints on Home Dressmaking . 
Musical Helps and Hints . 

The Open Congress ... 
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class Organ, war- 
ranted 
with stool and 
book, for only 
No money r 
ment has been t 
your own Sous, 
ments. Easy 


offered onearth. Write 
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When Mollie Bathes the Baby—poem 
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Qe: large 24-page catalogue of Or- 
gans, also our new and elegant cat- 
Q cass. of Pianos, containing 16 pp. 
@ We have the largest manufactor 
pra the world, from which we sell | 
sale : she coneumees £ a 
4 A. us saving the profits 
f the dealer and the Commlssions 


of the agents. We furnish a first- 


uired until instru- 
orou, yay bt n 
Sold on instal- 
yment. 

We Positively guarantee every 


Organ twenty years. 
) Send for catalogue at onceif you want to ob tan 
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te your name and address ne ree ‘aw we will send 


3 by mail same day letter is received, 
As an advertisement, we 00 Stool, Book and Cover 
will sell the first Piano of { 7 5% Free, 


= our make ina place foronly 


Regular price, $350.00. 


Beethoven Piano ."* Organ Co., 
P. O. Box 820, Washington, N. J. 





our Natural Finish 
sores Snare Ph Pa Sore 
mate- 





OXFORD MFG. C0.. 340 Wabash Ave. 


BU Y and make it sing while its life lasts, by sending 

to the BIRD D CO., 400 N. 3d St., Phila- 
YOUR “eihia, Pa. for acakeof BIRD MANNA, 
the wonderful secret of the Hartz Moun- 

W | FE tain Canary Breeders. It provides the little 

musician with a food which it cannot other- 

A wise obtain in captivity, and it is therefore a positive 
necessity to the health of every cage bird. Delivered 


CANARY ” "io ihe Smoont of 150. 








PRINTING OFFICE 15° 


Type (over 4A) with Figures, 
"Toiclibie Ink. Pad, Tweesers, Corkscrew, 








SHORTHAND BY MAIL Tazz ave 


it standard system. Terms reasonable. Catalogue 
oa first lesson John G. Henderson, Prin 
Pott’s Shorthand College, Williamsport, Pa. 


Fill Your Own Teeth “int 


Crystaline. — 
‘etime. r free. 
E. J. TRUMAN, Wells Bridge, N.Y. 


Lady Agents Wanted 


for Russ’ Bi Bleacht Blue. or commission. 
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WANTED.—A position on a farm or near a suburban rest- 
dence as an ornament, and to pump water, sprinkle lawns, carry 
water up stairs, cut wood, cut feed, run a dynamo for electric 
light purposes, and do « 

eat variety of odd 
jobs, For a week I 
ave been a galvan- 
ized-after - completed 
Acrmotor; previous to 
that I was only Steel, 
Zine and Aluminum, 
ae and unmade 
My services can be 
hea very cheap, if taken now, 
during the slack season. Ap- 
ply to my parents, the Aza- 
Motor Company, 12th, Rock- Pine or Galvanize 
well and _ Fillmore streets, Steel Tanks, with graco- 
Chicago. N.B.—I am always ful galvanized stccl 
at bome and steady, Ours substructures @ spce- 
is the largest family of its jaity. We furnish gal- 
kind in the world, an . 
vanized stcel stock 
never has one of us gone t leak 
wrong. We are also & tanks that do = ~ 
most powerful family, and make mud holes 
witk marvelous endur- at lk, than wooden 
ance. We haveiron con+ ones 

The > Acrmotor Co. 

proposes to distribute 

















































Like this which de- 
light the eye and add 
innumerable comforts 
to any home, are fur- 
nished at prices within 
reach of ail. Cypres 


stitutions (or rather 
Steel ones) but aro nasi 
very sensitive, being vise BP i] 
ibly affected bya breath BJU 
ofair, We stand high 
and have great ine Bi 
fluence, being able to B77) 
persuade water to run 
up hill. In fact, weare 
supericr beings, hav- 
ing been placed by 
our creator between 
theear.h and heavens. 
Our Steel has been tried 
in many a tilt and 
towers above every: 
thingeverywhere, Wa 
are industrious beyond 
anything ever known, 
since we work 24 
hours a day and more 
than 3865 days in the 
ear, We are untir- 
ng in cur vigilance ff 


umn the quer 
tion Way SHOULD 

USE AN AER. 
moron’ For con- 
ditions of compe+ 
tition and amounts 
and numbers of 
prizes send for par- 


—we stand over you ticulars to the 
day and night. e Aermotor Co., 
are economical be- Cc 0, or to 
ond anything on its anches, 


the earth or inthe 
heavens, as we take 
into our ‘systems 
absolutely nothi 

but thin air. ™*, Minneapolis, Buf- 
Write quick, we : w faio, or Par! 
are going fast. Place, N. ¥. Citys 


at San Francis- 

co,Kansas City, 

lincoln, Neb., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 











ABOUT THAT 
NEW HOUSE. 


Here’shelp for you 
with its plans, ideas 
forits finish. Artiatic 
Dwellings,('4 designs 
now ready) shows 70 
handsome houses, the 
results of the careful 
oty and best thought 


we 


Spectitiogs Skilled in Home Designing. 


Dwellings of all grades, cheap, medium and elaborate 
Yiews, ® plans an an d estimates, 123 Pp. 9x12 sent prepaid 





K P. ALL at, Arehitect, 
pids, Mich. 


wisD Bh Ane 






















POUL ETT 
Railroad, Farm, Garden, eee age 
Fencing. Pricesdown. F reig ht paid. one a4 Sree, 
McMullen Woven Wire Fence Co., Chicago. 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved 
using Wilsen’s Common- 
Sense Ear Drums. New 

\ scientific invention, entirely dif- 
ferent in construction from all 
other devices. Assist the deat 
when all other devices fail, and 
where medical skill has given no 
relief. They are safe, comfort- 
able and invisible; have no wire 
or string attachment. Write for 
pamphlet. Mention iis Journal. 
WILSON EA® DRUM CO., Louisville,Ky. 











Write for references and particulars 


Minnesota Saving Fund and Investment Company 
Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 





zm 10% ABOVE FACTORY COST 


88.78 buys a $65.00 Singer Style Machine. 
$18.98 buys Htghest Grade modern style 
machine in the world. 25 different styles at 
intermediate prices. We are the only man- 
ufacturers selling machines direct. Liberal 
terms for securing a sewing machine FREE, 
CHICAGO SEWING MACHINE Co, 
40 Halsted Street, Chicago, Il. 


» SMALL TALK About Business” 


Untangles Knots 
yar J= which pe tha inthe 



















Acatchy booklet. FREMONT PUBLISHING CO.} ~ 
telling about it sent free. FREMONT, OHIO. & 








As they — cleaned, 
Florence Dental PlateBrush 


hes ev crev. 
three ordinany 


brushes. Sold eve 











ROLLING CHAIRS | se 


for House or Street. Over 
styles. Best in the world. titue. 
trated ca’ iinaiiee free. Address 
ENT MFG. CO. 
814 “Broadway, New York 


maanieae Lapiss’ Home eanek 
And packet of beautiful 


A FINE ROS FLOWER SEEDS 


ALFRED F. BE. CONABD. Son wen 
President DINGEE & 










est LR, ‘a. 
INARD Co. 


RARE sfolcaat pr pes BY JLBS, CACTUS 
ww BLANG & OO. 816 N. 11th St, PHILADELPHIA 








WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Bf $10.50 Reiter irri uncut a 


and guaranteed for 10 
A where.on trial. be Ama 
Legg to igh nd ee ee 


Bey from factory, save dealers’ ani 
Wilts to-day for our LARGE FREE OhTal at 


Oxford Mfg. Co, 342 Wabash Ave, Chicago, i 


Agents Wanted btu:ta ezermc 
BELTS, Etc. Sample free. No risk, quick sales. 


Territory given. Satisfaction guarant Address 
DR Scorr, 842 Broadway, New York. 

















gifts. 5 for $2. * Rol 
or solidsilver. (Solid —, 
H. F. LELAND, Worcester 











ON EASY 
PAYM — 


BICY 


New or 2d hand, lowest 





A ii nil . 





\Mellin’s Food 


received the highest awards, 
Medal and Diploma, that were given to 
Infants’ Foods by the World’s Fair, du 
the voluntary selection and successful use 
of MELLIN’S FOOD. at the Créche, in 
the Children’s Building at the World’s 
Fair (10,000 Babies were fed with it 
there), by the Matron, Miss Marjory Hall, 
“after a fair trial of the ot 1K. Foods,” 
was, really, the highest awards” as no 
other Infants’ Food in the world was thus 


honored and endorsed. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 
MOTHERS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS., * 


oe _/*. PROPRIETORS.AND MANUFACTURERS. 











